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CHAPTER  I 

ON  a  pleasant  morning,  at  the  very  end  of  summer, 
a  man  was  sitting  upon  a  fence  by  a  roadside. 
This  fence  was  in  that  country  of  low  mountains  and 
rolling  land  which  lies  along  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Virginia  Blue  Bidge.  The  air  was  warm,  but  not  too 
warm ;  and  the  man  liked  warm  air.  The  sky  was 
dear  and  blue  without  a  cloud ;  and  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  heart  of  the  man  which  made  him  love  a 
sky  like  this.  He  wore  a  wide  straw  hat  ragged  at 
the  edges ;  his  shirt  was  coarse  and  indicated  the  color 
of  the  soil,  and  his  trousers  of  brown  cotton  cloth 
were  tucked  into  the  tops  of  a  pair  of  heavy,  well- 
worn  boots.  He  was  a  poor  man,  and  had  very  little 
in  this  world  except  a  wife  and  four  daughters.  But 
the  air  was  warm  and  the  sky  was  blue,  and  he  was 
happy.  And,  to  add  to  his  happiness,  there  came  to 
him  the  smell  of  grapes.  The  three  things  that  he 
loved  in  this  world,  next  best  to  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters, were  warm  air,  blue  sky,  and  the  smell  of  grapes. 
The  perfume  which  so  pleased  this  man  did  not 
come  from  grapes  growing  on  their  vines,  for  there 
was  no  vineyard  nearer  than  his  own  very  little  one, 
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and  this  year,  the  yield  being  a  poor  one,  his  grapes 
had  all  been  eaten  by  his  family.  A  gentle  wind 
came  down  a  long  hill  which  lay  above  him,  and 
down  the  road  upon  this  hillside  also  came  a  wagon 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  oxen.  These,  moving  much  more 
slowly  than  the  gentle  wind,  leaned  up  against  each 
other  at  such  an  angle  that  it  seemed  a  wonder  they 
could  keep  their  feet,  and  held  back  the  creaking 
wagon  with  their  unwieldy  yoke.  By  their  side 
walked  a  negro  man  who  assisted  their  descent  by 
gently  flapping  their  sides  with  his  long  whip,  and  by 
alternate  commands  and  objurations,  always  addressing 
each  animal  by  his  proper  name.  In  the  wagon  wei'c 
six  barrels  filled  with  grapes,  and  it  was  the  fragrance 
from  these  which  came  down  the  hill  and  helped  to 
make  happy  the  heart  of  the  man  upon  the  fence. 

^^ Hello,  Shad  ! "  cried  the  man  upon  the  fence,  when 
the  deliberately  moving  oxen  had  nearly  reached  him. 
"Is  that  the  whole  of  the  major's  grape-crop t " 

"Whoa,  Rob!  Back,  Rory!"  cried  the  driver, 
mildly  accentuating  his  commands  by  a  tap  across 
the  forehead  of  the  near  ox.  His  team  having  will- 
ingly and  suddenly  come  to  a  stand,  the  man  walked 
round  in  front  of  them.  "Yes,  sab,"  he  said,  "dat's 
putty  nigh  de  hull  crap,  'cep'in',  ob  coui-se,  dem  wines 
what  Miss  Ardis  has  tied  de  red  strings  on.  Ef  her 
string  hadn't  give  out  I  reckon  dar  wouldn't  'a'  been 
more  dan  a  one-hoss  load  fer  de  wine-cellar." 

"What  does  she  tie  red  strings  on  fort"  iisked  the 
other. 

"Fo'  eat'n'  pupposes,  sah.  Miss  Ardis  she's  ob  de 
'pinion  dat  grapes  was  made  to  eat,  an'  not  to  be 
squzz  up  in  a  press ;  an'  she  jes  go  through  de  wine- 
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yard  an'  tie  her  strings  to  el^ry  wine  whar  de  grapes 
look  mos'  good  to  eat;  an'  you  bet,  sah,  dat  when 
de  pickers  come  to  dem  wines  dey  jes  pass  'em  by 
as  ef  dey  was  no-'count  sassafras-bushes,  an'  go  'long 
lookin'  fer  wines  wid  no  red  strings  on  'em." 

The  man  on  the  fence  smiled.  "Tliat  was  a  very 
wise  thing  to  do,"  he  said.  "When  you  eat  grapes 
you  know  you  have  got  a  good  thing,  but  when  you 
make  'em  into  wine  nobody  knows  what  you're  goin' 
to  get." 

"Dat's  all  right,  sah,"  said  the  driver,  stumping  the 
butt  of  his  whip  into  the  road,  "ef  you've  only  got 
enough  grapes  to  eat  comfble." 

"Oh,  of  course,"  said  the  other,  "if  a  man  has  a  big 
vineyard  he  might  as  well  send  what  grapes  he  can't 
eat  to  the  wine-cellar,  but  what  I  mean  is  that  he 
first  ought  to  see  that  his  family  have  all  they 
want" 

"Miss  Ardis  she  'tend  to  dat,  sah,"  said  Shad. 
"Dar's  no  use  ob  nobody  else  gibin'  demselves  no 
trouble  'bout  dat."  And  he  raised  his  whip  in  the 
air  with  the  intention  of  starting  his  oxen. 

"By  the  way,  Shad,"  said  the  man  on  the  fence,  "is 
the  major  sendin'  any  of  his  extry  grapes  to  the 
wine-cellar  this  year!" 

"Dem  grapes  is  all  on  de  wines  yit ;  an'  Miss  Ardis 
didn't  tie  no  red  strings  on  'em,  nuther.  De  major 
he  come  an'  tas'e  'em  de  fust  minute  dey  was  ripe,  an' 
he  shuk  his  head  an'  he  say,  'Dey  ain't  right  yit!' 
an'  he  jes  leabe  'em  dar  fo'  de  birds,  an'  I  s'pects 
dar'll  be  anudder  year  ob  puttin'  stuff  inter  dar  roots 
an'  cuttin'  off  dar  tops,  an'  p'r'aps  ob  grubbin'  'em  up 
an'  beginnin'  all  ober  ag'in." 
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"Very  like,"  said  the  other ;  "but  if  the  old  gentle- 
man  ever  expects  to  make  that  extry  wine  he's  got  to 
stick  to  his  work.  You  can't  do  anything  in  this 
world  if  you  don't  stick  to  it" 

"Dat's  so,"  said  Shad.  And  with  a  shout  to  Rob 
and  a  shout  to  Rory,  and  a  flip  of  his  whip  over  the 
sides  of  each  of  them,  he  again  started  his  creaking 
wagon  on  its  road  to  the  town. 

If  an  object  in  life  of  the  man  on  the  fence  was  to 
sit  in  a  somewhat  elevated  position  by  a  road  along 
which  people  occasionally  passed,  he  was  true  to  his 
principles,  for  he  stuck  to  the  fence  long  after  the 
grape-wagon  had  disappeared  round  a  turn  in  the 
road.  He  was  American  born,  but  of  Italian  descent. 
In  the  early  part  of  this  century  a  great  landholder  of 
the  neighborhood  had  determined  to  undertake  grape- 
growing  on  a  large  scale.  He  studied  the  subject  in 
Italy  and  the  south  of  France,  and  brought  over 
several  Italian  vine-dressers  in  order  that  he  might 
introduce  into  this  country  a  knowledge  of  the  proper 
culture  of  the  grape.  His  vines  had  all  died  out  long 
ago,  but  the  vine-dressers  took  root  in  the  soil,  and  if 
they  did  not  flourish,  they  multiplied. 

All  of  their  descendants,  except  the  man  on  the 
fence,  had  departed  from  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood ;  but  this  one  had  always  lived  here,  and  for 
many  yeai-s  had  occupied  a  very  small  house  on  a 
corner  of  the  large  farm  belonging  to  Major  Claver- 
den.  He  cultivated  a  few  acres  about  this  house,  and 
by  making  himself  useful  in  many  ways  to  his  neigh- 
l>ors  he  earned  some  money  and,  in  a  manner,  sup- 
ported his  wife  and  family.  In  regard  to  his  own 
support  he  depended  almost  entirely  upon  philosophy, 
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and  it  must  be  admitted  that,  as  a  mle,  he  fored 
much  better  than  did  his  wife  and  daoghters. 

Warm  air,  a  clear  bine  sky,  and  the  smell  </f  gra{>e9 
could  not  come  to  him  in  every  season,  \mi  his  philos- 
ophy enabled  him  to  remember  them  and  U>  Un^k 
forward  to  them  even  in  the  bleakest  days  iff  winter 
There  was  never  a  comforting  element  in  any  tcir- 
comstance  and  condition  of  his  life  whieh  lie  was  Wft 
able  to  extract  He  had  ^i  ingenious  mind,  lie  was 
skilful  wiUi  tools,  he  was  a  good  sf¥^rtsman,  ami 
he  was  well  versed  in  agrienlture  and  vhu:-jiprowUtii^ 
Had  he  done  as  much  as  he  knew  how  t/>  do  be  might 
have  been  a  moderately  prosptrrons  man,  f>ut  had  he 
worked  hard  and  systematically  he  w^nild  u^d  have 
been  so  happy ;  and  thus,  without  having  given  tlie 
matter  much  consideration,  he  had  grr^wn  UtUp 
the  habit  of  allowing  his  philosophy  U>  make  up 
the  deficits  occasioned  by  his  disinclination  Up  liard 
and  systematic  work. 

His  fisunily  name  was  Bonetti,  but  thb  had  long 
since  been  corrupted  by  the  people  in  the  neighU/r- 
hood  into  BonneL  Only  Kajor  Claverden  aiid  his 
daughter  Ardis  called  the  man  by  his  propter  name. 
The  old  major  remembered  the  grand(atlier  B^^netti, 
and  nothing  would  have  induced  him  Ut  iles^^erid  to 
the  use  of  a  corruption  of  the  Italian  name. 

The  smeQ  of  grapes  which  had  hung  long  in  the 
summer  air  had  almost  laded  away,  when  a  la^rly  came 
riding  down  the  hilL  She  was  mounted  n[K>rj  a  tall 
mare ;  suid  in  the  pasture-field,  as  close  to  the  fence 
as  it  could  get,  there  came  a  young  colt,  trotting,  gal- 
loping, stopping,  and  whinnying  to  its  mother,  who 
occaiffioDally  turned  her  head  and  whinnied  in  answer. 
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The  lady,  who  was  young  and  a  good  rider,  came 
deliberately  down  the  hill,  and  as  she  approached 
him  the  phUosophizer  got  down  from  the  fence  and 
stood  near  the  road. 

"Gk)od  morning,  Miss  Ardis,"  he  said,  lifting  his 
hat 

"Gk)od  morning,  Mr.  Bonetti,"  said  she,  drawing  up 
her  steed.     "How  is  your  little  girl  t " 

"Oh,  she's  nearly  well,  thank  you,"  he  answered. 
"I  think  it  was  grapes ;  and  as  the  grapes  are  gone, 
the  child  recovers.  Nature  is  a  fine  physician,  Miss 
Ardis." 

"But  if  nature  had  given  you  more  grapes,"  said 
she,  "she  would  probably  have  taken  away  your  child. 
In  that  case  would  you  still  wish  her  to  practise  in 
your  family  t " 

Bonetti  laughed.  "She  has  treated  us  very  well  so 
far,"  he  said,  "and  she  never  sends  any  bills.  So  I 
think  we  shall,  for  the  present  at  least,  keep  on  em- 
plojdng  her.  And,  by  the  way.  Miss  Ardis,  do  you 
know  what  nature  would  say  to  you  if  she  happened 
to  be  about  just  now  and  felt  like  giving  advice!  " 

"I  haven't  the  least  idea,"  she  answered. 

"Well,  it's  my  opinion  she'd  say  that  it  wasn't  a 
good  thing  to  let  that  colt  follow  you  along  the  edge 
of  the  field.  It  would  have  been  safer  to  shut  him 
up  before  you  started." 

"Oh,  I  didn't  want  to  have  him  shut  up  such  a  fine 
day  as  this,"  she  said,  "and  he  can't  follow  me  very 
far,  anyway.  When  he  gets  down  to  the  line  fence 
he  will  have  to  stop." 

"I'm  not  so  sure  about  that,"  said  Bonetti.  "That 
line  fence  is  pretty  shacklin',  and  right  much  broken 
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in  some  places ;  and  if  the  colt  doesn't  get  over  and 
f<^low  yon  to  town,  it's  as  like  as  not  he^U  iHeak  one 
of  them  thin  legs  of  his  tryin'  to  do  it.'^ 

The  handsome  £BM:e  of  Miss  Ardis  grew  thon^tfdl 
and  her  dark  eyes  tnmed  toward  the  colt,  who  stood 
dose  to  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  trying  to  thmst 
his  head  between  two  of  the  bars. 

"I  believe  yon  are  right,  Mr.  Bonetti,^  she  said ; 
**I  will  go  back  and  have  the  colt  pnt  np.-  And 
qoickly  taming  her  mare,  she  set  off  on  a  gallop  ap 
the  hill. 

The  colt  instantly  followed  on  his  side  of  the  fence. 
Bounding  along,  he  kept  neck  and  neck  with  his 
mother,  his  little  feet  sounding  in  quick  thuds  upon 
the  short  turf. 

Bonetti  stood  in  the  road  and  looked  admiringly 
after  the  jroung  lady.  ^^When  she's  got  anything  to 
do,''  he  said  to  himsell  ^'she  goes  ri^t  along  and 
does  it!"  And  then  he  walked  to  the  fence  and 
resomed  his  seat  on  the  top  raiL  He  had  a  little 
patdi  of  potatoes  which  was  ready  to  be  dug.  and 
there  was  a  man  who  lived  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
up  the  road  who  owned  a  potato-hook— a  much 
better  implement  than  an  ordinary  spade  with  which 
to  dig  potatoes;  and  as  this  man  sometimes  rode  to 
town  in  the  morning.  Bonetti  was  waiting  in  the  hope 
that  he  might  see  him  and  talk  to  him  about  borrow- 
ing his  potato-hook.  If  the  man  should  not  pas$  by. 
Bonetti  would  walk  up  to  his  house :  but  thb.  ^/f 
course,  would  take  time. 

Not  many  minutes  had  elapsed  before  a  man  on 
hoisebaek  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  but  it  was 
not  tlie  man  for  whom  Bonetti  was  waiting.     This 
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was  a  tall  gentleman,  fairly  well  dressed,  although 
his  clothes  were  a  little  rusty,  and  he  rode  a  bony 
horse  of  a  muddy  cream-color,  which  hue  was  so 
peculiar  that  having  been  once  seen,  this  horse  could 
never  be  mistaken  for  any  other.  This  gentleman 
was  about  forty  years  old,  although  his  sober  dress 
and  the  weather-beaten  appearance  of  his  features 
made  him  look  much  older.  He  wore  no  beard,  but 
the  razor  could  not  remove  the  strong  bluish  tinge 
which  covered  his  cheeks  and  chin,  and  this  also 
helped  to  make  him  look  older  than  he  was. 

When  Bonetti  perceived  the  new-comer  his  eyes 
sparkled.  He  would  rather  see  Dr.  Lester  than 
twenty  other  men  each  carrying  a  potato-hook  which 
he  did  not  intend  to  use  that  day.  The  new-comer 
brought  no  suggestion  to  Bonetti  of  any  one  of  the 
three  things  which  he  loved  next  to  his  wife  and 
daughters,  but  he  and  the  doctor  were  both  philoso- 
phizers  and  great  friends. 

** Morning,  Bonnet,"  said  the  doctor,  stopping  his 
horse.  "Can  you  tell  me  what  sent  Miss  Ardis  back 
home  in  such  a  hurry  t  She  just  now  passed  me  in  a 
mad  gallop,  and  had  scarcely  time  to  give  me  a  word." 

"She  has  gone  back,"  said  the  other,  "l)ecause  the 
colt  was  following  her.  She  is  goin'  to  have  him  shut 
up." 

"Confound  the  colt ! "  said  Dr.  Lester.  And  throw- 
ing his  long  right  leg  over  the  back  of  the  horse,  he 
dismounted,  and,  still  holding  the  bridle  in  his  hand^ 
approached  the  fence  and  took  a  seat  on  the  top  rail 
near  Bonetti. 

"If  you're  goin-  to  do  any  confoundin',"  said  the 
latter,  "you'd  better  confound  me,  for  I  put  it  into 
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**X«Br  adricv  nunr  iiar^  liwai  ikD  -rerr  veD  for  liie 
<X3St,'^  flod  tbt  dfictor.  *-lLiiil  it  imf^  bud  ior  Titf-..  "iTlK^ 
I  wws  JMgic  tksB  bBlf  m  mfk-  s^rsr  from  1^  mi^iir*^ 
gfAt  I  snr  MifB  Jkivbs  ride  out  of  IL  und  I  laatw 
Ipt  tto  lifter  yt^^ffw  jEud^ljaig  s^  ^arc  t^tii^  s^  ^irBS 
f<iBi]^  to  tovTB.  I  liiirckid  iQjL  Aiid  I  imi  ynitc' snTv- I 
^nwM  ksnr  overtaken  lier  sud  lurrt-  riddezi  ±uti» 
toiirB  wilk  kcx,  JBid  periui^  oame  liiic^ -vritii  li^ 

"*^««\«  i;0od  rrcsL.  ^MtarS  wid  BautrttL  -^x»  fwf 

^  ksvr  rcnr  g«iod  ctc$  for  some  t^tngs.^  liie  atiirr 
I  saBU  SBT  I  ttm  disH^v^KdnUtcL"* 

'  Tcmrsidf  fKmiiurtai^ik-  tUl  dif  cicxiiiefi 

1  ▼e  Jiee  iicr  st  liie  1-op  of  tint  MD  xtm 

l^et  OB  yoar  ^otrsr  astd  \tt  Tcadj  tc»  ^  t^ung  -witih 

srtticid  Mmself  nnfrt  casLh-  Tip<*ii  tbe 
*^cs,^  be  si»d.  -I  sD^fpcisc  tilt  liest  tidnir  t«» 
^isto^Rut.'^ 

Boaetti  Imked  wmmndi  &t  iiim  'irith  a  littk-  tiriiikk: 
IB  las  cyic  -^'HcsFir  long  d<»  tc»ii  erjtt^  U*  vail.  4k*e- 
torf  -  br  adocd.  -I  dc«i"*t  HKtau  bene-  Irr  tiie  road.  Imt 
beiMe  pattiB^  tbe  qxKSt9(»ii  t^*  lierr 

Tbcdoeror  straiglit^-Ded  Idntself  ttj*  !if»  f^oddeiLlT  tint 
Mr  jcriud  tbe  «raaD-«»}o7vd  b<>rse"ji  b«id  frc>in  tie 
f;mi  OB  wkkii  be  va*  li»r^r^i^iir-  **Pnt  iht  qint^Mm 
to  brr ! "  be  cxciiUDCid.  -IK*  t<»ti  <nij»jKf5ie  I  (Kiiild  rver 
be  SBcb  BB  ixtordioaite  f<K»l  as  tx:*  x>izt  tbe  qnestios  to 
MiB  Avdis  CbLTcrdoi  ?  " 
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"It  strikes  me,"  said  Bonetti,  "that  a  man  feelin'  as 
you  do  in  the  direction  of  any  woman  would  be  bound 
to  put  the  question  to  her,  if  he  had  a  chance." 

The  doctor  remained  for  a  moment  sitting  up 
straight,  and  then  he  settled  down  again  to  his  former 
easy  position,  his  body  leaning  forward,  his  elbows  on 
his  knees,  and  his  heels  on  the  second  rail  below  him. 
"Bonnet,"  said  he,  "I  hoped  you  had  a  better  opinion 
of  me  than  that  Who  am  I  to  offer  to  marry  a  girl 
like  Miss  Ardist  What  have  I  got  to  give  hert 
What  sort  of  a  place  have  I  to  take  her  tot  Do  you 
suppose  she  could  live  in  one  room,  as  I  do,  and  be  con- 
tent with  the  meals  that  old  Aunt  Hetty  cooks  for  met 
I  tell  you.  Bonnet,  that  if  a  man  like  me,  pretty  well 
on  in  years,  without  good  looks,  without  any  money  to 
sx)eak  of,  and  who  does  nothing  to  earn  a  livelihood 
for  himself  or  anybody  else,  were  to  propose  to  marry 
a  young  lady  who  has  lived  the  life  that  Miss  Ardis 
has  always  lived,  he  would  commit  what  T  call  an  im- 
pertinent crime." 

Bonetti  reflected  for  a  moment.  "I  reckon  you're 
right,  doctor,"  he  said.  "The  points  of  the  case  seem 
to  be  on  your  side.  I  have  heard  people  say  that  you 
never  practised  on  any  patient  for  love  or  money.  Is 
that  sot" 

"That  is  so,  Bonnet,"  replied  the  doctor.  "I  am 
sorry  for  it  but  it  cannot  be  helped  now.  It  is  nearly 
twenty  years  since  I  came  back  from  the  university 
and  put  my  diploma  up  on  a  top  shelf  in  my  room.  I 
did  not  feel  myself  ready  to  take  people's  lives  in  my 
hands,  and  if  they  sent  for  me  for  little  things  they 
might  send  for  me  for  great  ones ;  and  the  more  I 
studied  and  looked  into  the  matter,  the  stronger  I  felt 
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tint  Ikeir  w»  no  icaBM  wkj  I  ste«ld  p«l  Mjxif  Ibr- 
ward  15  a  pncixia^  pkjsicaB  is  a  tomaJtrj  wkcxe 
tiiere  were  abcadj  plcntr  cf  good  doctofs.  I  vscd  to 
think  that  the  tine  woiild  craar  irhn  I  wovld  ficd 
ready  to  anke  a  start  in  wmy  profesiOB.  bat  it  has  aot 
come  yet,  and  it  DCTcr  win.  If  I  had  not  had  a  tittie 
income — cnon^  for  one  nan  to  scratch  akw^  with— I 
should  hare  bcoioMigcd  to  tike  some  risks.  like  other 
lKg;inners ;  bat  that  wis  not  the  case,  and  I  did  not 
take  the  risksc"" 

*^I  hare  noticed.*^  siid  BoncttL  ^that  yoa  never  so 
much  as  state  toot  notions  about  a  aM  or  a  toothache. 
There  isn't  an  cM  woman  in  the  coontj  who  wooldn  t 
dothat!"" 

^^Ton  are  rights"  siid  the  doeti»';  ^bot  peoj^are 
not  bound  to  take  idrioe  from  an  cM  wcman.  and  they 
might  tt€l  bound  to  take  it  from  a  man  who  had  been 
graduated  from  a  coUcge  of  medicine." 

Bonetti  smiled.  ^''I  reckon,  doctor."^  he  said.  **tliat 
you^d  been  as  good  as  any  of  ^em.  if  you  bad  only 
thought  so.  But.  as  you  say,  that's  neither  here  nor 
there  at  the  present  time.  But  it  seems  a  little  hard 
that  a  man  of  good  £Eunily.  who  reads  as  much  as  you 
do  and  who  knows  as  much  as  you  do^  and  who  does 
as  many  different  kinds  of  things  as  you  do  by  day 
and  by  night,  should  hare  to  come  to  look  on  himself 
as  you  look  on  yourself.^ 

"It  is  hard,  Bonnet,"  replied  the  other,  **but  it  can't 
be  helped." 

"Doctor,"  said  Bonetti,  "suppose  Miss  Ardis  was  to 
come  to  you  and  say  that  she  had  seen  what  was  in 
your  mind  and  knew  why  you  didn^t  speak  it  out  and 
considerin'  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  she'd  do  the 
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speakin'  herself,  and  say  squarely  that  she  was  ready 
to  marry  you  just  as  you  stood :  what  would  you  do 
thent" 

Doctor  Lester  gazed  steadfastly  at  the  grass  beneath 
him.  "In  that  case,"  he  said,  "we  will  suppose  it  is 
in  the  morning  she  makes  that  statement  to  me." 

"All  right,"  said  Bonetti,  "we  will  let  it  be  in  the 
mo^nin^" 

"Very  well,"  answered  the  doctor.  "I  should  just 
simply  let  myself  be  the  happiest  man  on  earth  that 
morning,  and  in  the  evening  I'd  go  and  hang  myself. 
I  have  thought  of  this  thing  myself.  Bonnet,  and  that 
is  what  I  should  do.  If  I  waited  longer  than  that 
evening  I  might  not  be  able  to  hang  myself." 

"I  don't  know  but  you  are  right,  doctor,"  said  Bo- 
netti. "I  reckon  that  hangin'  on  the  same  day  would 
be  the  best  thing  you  could  do." 

The  doctor  made  no  answer,  but  continued  to  gaze 
at  the  grass. 

"But  with  things  in  that  way,  doctor,"  said  Bonetti, 
after  a  little  pause,  "do  you  intend  to  keep  on  thinkin' 
of  Miss  Ardis  as  you  do  think  of  her  t " 

"Keep  on!"  exclaimed  the  doctor.  "I  intend  to 
keep  on  until  the  end  of  time— at  least,  to  the  end  of 
my  time.  I  would  not  say  this  to  everybody.  Bonnet, 
but  you  and  I  have  talked  over  this  matter  so  often 
before  that  I  don't  mind  letting  you  see  just  how  the 
case  stands." 

"It  strikes  me,"  said  Bonetti,  "that  it  would  be 
wearin'  on  a  man  to  keep  on  with  a  thing  like  this." 

"It  would  be  a  good  deal  more  wearing  on  me  to 
stop  it,"  said  the  doctor. 

"Of  course  it  wouldn't  do  to  stop  it  too  suddenly,^ 
14 
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SBidtliepbDosopkizii^BQacttL  -It  is  likesBkokiB'or 
any  other  lal^t ;  and  consadoiii*  yaalnxe  bad  it  t-rcr 
sinee  she  was  mot  w^arc  than  a  eidkL  thc^  brta^is'  <<f  it 
<Mir  is  a  tkiag  to  be  eaitfsl  atoaL*  Turaine  bis  eyes 
saddcnlr  tavaird  the  top  cf  tbe  >iin  be^  exc^ainrd : 
^Andhcfr  AceQacs!~  but  atoiost  ixtstantrr  added: 
**ya  Ac  docsB^  cither  !" 

Dr.  licster  bad  kt  dovm  bis  lao^  kf?  prrparat/.<?T  t<» 
sii^iiiig  from  the  Senoc  but  hdy  be  ^rrw  tbeic  bo^ 
again  mmd  looked  ap  the  bm.  It  vas  vA  Mis  Ardis 
wbo  was  OQHBg:  it  was  a  ne^ro  bcfr  coi  bossetaick. 
The  two  sea  walciKd  bim  as  be  siP^raac^htd. 

-irs  the  au^ors  bor  Tc«l*  said  BoiaettL 

The  doctor  said  aothia^  but  kc^Led  steadiist^r  at 
theboy.aadwhcahccaBe  near  ezfecitciL  Bonetti  eaZied 
owtr'^O  Tom!  where  T^m  ^abi^' 

The  iMiy,  who  cauied  by  a  stn^  <?rer  lis  ^trMjOtr. 
not  a  acit  jcDow  kather  bae.  tict  &  :^aJ7e  aztc  ^^r.- 
wf»m  browa  ^atrhrl   rrpbtd :  -P*  r^ine  to  oe  po** 


**I  fho^bt  IQs  Apdis  was  raiii-.-  sj^  Brja;fTL 
*'Yc5^  anh.*  repbed  T«».  -sihe  'ztssryyutf:  *-  r'  - 

eoaqr^ay  ^amt  oqbc  aa*  Fs  fw±De.*     AjmC  Trr±  ti 

hcradeoA. 

Dr.  Lcslergat  40>wa  frim  &e  fezk«:.  pnrt  tbe 

OTcr  the  seek  of  his  hocsc.  uid  ^auTt^'.-g  -^  i-ti^  ^:c!g 
of  the  other  iz^t,'^  tie  5t:--rrp  kifd 


to  tawaf  *  wsktd  ^jDet:L 
^3ou*'flad  Oe doctor.  -I  b*^^  ir,  'sal  v,  r^  v>  V.-r^ 
I  miooB  I  wiD  stop  oa  kt  wxt  bsi^  wuc  i;arr^  ii  ^i^a^ 
ClatcidLa.     Tbai  SL^t  wta^  I  'rxpf^^^.ed. 
it  is  bctLcr  tiaii.  i»xk;=i^    0>y:  a^.»n*' 
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ing."  And  turning  his  cream-colored  steed,  he  began 
the  ascent  of  the  hill. 

"I  almost  wish,"  said  Bonetti  to  himself,  "that  I  had 
let  that  colt  break  its  legs.  And  yet,  what  would  have 
been  the  good  of  itt  If  the  doctor  ever  gets  an  extra 
fair  chance  to  speak  his  mind  to  Miss  Ardis,  it's  ten 
to  one  he'll  forget  himself  and  do  it.  And  if  that 
ever  happens,  good-by  to  Dr.  Lester !  Whether  she 
takes  him  or  turns  him  off,  it  will  be  all  the  same.  If 
he  doesn't  hang  for  her  sake,  he'll  do  it  for  his  own." 

And  then  Bonetti,  having  a  superstition  that  it  is 
unlucky  to  wait  by  a  roadside  until  five  persons  pass 
in  the  same  direction,  and  being  oppressed  therefore 
with  the  fear  that  should  the  owner  of  the  potato-hook 
now  appear  there  might  be  some  reason  why  that  in- 
strument could  not  be  borrowed,  got  down  from  the 
fence  and  went  home. 
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Baxj>  Hill,  the  estate  of  Major  ClaTerden,  was  a  very 
^ood  one,  although,  as  any  one  in  the  neighborhood 
wonld  tell  yon,  it  was  not  what  it  used  to  be  before  the 
war.  Bnt  while  this  might  be  tme  in  many  rcsi)ects, 
the  owner  of  Bald  Hill,  a  man  of  sixty-five  years  and 
in  Tery  good  physical  condition,  was  enabled  to  live  in 
eomfort  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  the  style  to  which 
the  Glaverden  fJEunily  had  been  accustomed.  His 
spacious  house  was  of  brick,  built  in  the  somewhat 
severe  fei^on  of  many  of  the  old  Virginia  mansions. 
A  fine  lawn  shaded  by  large  trees,  most  of  which  had 
been  planted  by  the  majors  fiather,  stretched  before 
the  house,  and  the  character  of  the  farm,  which  in- 
eluded  some  six  hundred  acres,  was  not  to  be  judged 
from  the  stony  hill,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  house, 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  estate.  Much  of  the  land 
was  fairly  good,  and  enough  of  the  arable  i)ortion  of  it 
was  under  cultivation  to  satisfy  its  owner's  present 
needs. 

There  were  horses  for  riding,  dri\ing,  and  farm  pur- 
X>oses,  all  of  them  good  ones  and  raised  on  the  place ; 
there  were  vehicles  of  various  sorts  in  the  carriage- 
house  ;  the  negro  driver  wore  a  very  good  black  coat 
and  a  high  silk  hat ;  there  was  always  plenty  to  eat 
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and  to  drink ;  the  woodlands  afforded  abundance  of 
oak  and  hickory  logs  for  wintei  fires ;  and  the  major's 
only  child,  Ardis,  was  as  well  dressed  as  any  young 
lady  ift  her  position  need  wish  to  be. 

Mrs.  Claverden  had  died  when  her  daughter  was  very 
young,  and  the  child  had  been  given  the  family  name 
of  her  mother.  "I  wish  my  daughter  always  to  re- 
member," the  major  would  say,  "that  she  is  an  Ardis 
as  well  as  a  Claverden."  And  if  he  happened  to  have 
an  appreciative  listener  he  would  probably  continue  : 
"A  remarkable  thing  about  these  two  families  is  this  : 
I  never  heard  a  Claverden  say  that  he  was  better  than 
an  Ardis,  or  an  Ardis  that  he  was  better  than  a  Clav- 
erden ;  and  considering  the  high  position  of  the  two 
families,  this  is  exceptional.  I  feel  warranted  in  saying- 
it  is  truly  exceptional !  Now,  while  I  desire  that  my 
daughter  shall  never  feel  that  she  is  better  than  her 
neighbors,  I  hope  that  she  may  so  live  that  each  one 
who  knows  her  shall  say  that  she  is  better  than  any  one 
else,  excepting,  of  course,  the  speaker  and  his  family^ 
I  may  add  that  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  will 
be  the  case." 

The  major's  admiration  for  his  daughter  was  well 
grounded,  for  everybody  admired  her,  even  those  who 
criticised  her  independence  of  thought  and  action.  In 
high  regard  and  esteem  of  her,  her  father  stood  pre- 
eminent. In  his  mind  she  was  the  reason  why  good 
things  should  be  and  bad  things  should  not  be ;  fur- 
thermore, he  was  often  of  the  opinion  that  she  was 
the  reason  why  good  things  were  and  bad  things  were 
not. 

Ardis  did  what  she  pleased  because  her  father  felt 
assured  that  she  always  pleased  to  do  what  was  right. 
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Hie  €nmvKAMm  lad  imA  aamr  -U*  imii.  kltbfiiiia  r:  iiac 
dGoae  to  otiier  peofik:.  tiott  be  crfLeaj  thoiurin  tLinir^ 
^cpt  li^sbt  twjLaiiL  ^le  jdcasod  t4»  d<.  tijcm.  I;ir  a. 
tiKiQ^  iie  "iras  tSiBS  ^viSiii^  ti»  defer  tc»  L2^  oaiuriji^^r  > 
judpDCSil  in  noctkcas iriiieli  efmoemetd  iK-rst-rL  «»?  i.  ti> 
stJf  in  afioxs  'C^s^er  -viik^  be  did  iKit  cb(»o«i<^  k  t-xe  r'^se 
jnzisidietieaL  Mj^cxr  CSb^i^erdeo  wa<^  &  Tit^i    <if  fcj-tn^ 

BiiM  HiH  -tras  pilaecsd  in  Ihtt  band^  (if  AtcLlv  lOiC  'ht 
f^dt  titti:  Ae  did  scA  cndesTor  1x»  iiiu^t-^t  vrd.  :-ij^«st 
<n^cr  viii(^  bcr  fa&tr  ebo«ie  1'-  Tv^itii  "'U :_**<». 
^oft  bis  domfidcaioe  in  ber  jTudx^ufiiT  ^af^  ii:»: 
entire^  misfikMXf±. 

Tbey  -intar  tctt  bafifinr.  ffttber  tuic  daiurl^*':  :  f a'l 
indepcaidcaft  «<*  tte  c^ber.  and  ret  ca^-iL  dn»^uafLt  'L 
tbe  otbcr  for  ^ktA  isdcpcndeiK^^  Ardi**  va^  l»eairtifiil. 
and  tbis  sitr  «^ed  tci  bc*ti  ber  jiamili-  r!^e  iia^i  tiu^iit*-  'f 
ranaas  kindsL  and  these  sbe  iiiber:t<-d  ii-^.»iii  1k»lL  fatij<^: 
and  AOtber.  Asd  sbebad  ac  e2LrDt*st  desur  l*  d'  TKiia* 
▼as  Ti^A.  aad  tbis  alsio  eaazie  t-c*  ht-r  fr'.»iL  l:»*:»ii  sidt-i-  .►f 
tbe  fuBihr.  Tbat  sbe  did  ixrt  aJvay?.  krxv  vliat  tt^s 
ri^t  arose  fnoai  tbe  fatit  tba;t  a  iii':»tb<^r*<  laii  :t  zmiht 
docs  not  take  tbe  jA^fyt  erf  a  iD<:»ti)eT'*'  rnjdau'jse. 

As  a  cbild  Ardis  bad  lienj  veil  tatt-L  c-^'-e  of  ^^t  brr 
mcscs  and  idatiTes :  as  a  grirl  ^ht  Lad  bad  a]]  tlit-  ad- 
Tanta^ics  tbat  teaebexsand  5icb<:K»L«*  f-'»tLjd  ^^t  hti  :  but 
•s  a  wamMMk  tbefr  vas  no  one  <»ii  vL'>il  sb<-  c<»xi]d  de- 
pend for comsej  or  dirw^on-  .Sb<»iLld  <hir  lay  a  subjez-t 
before  brr  £itber.  it  nearly  aJvav?.  iia]'j»e*Dt-d  tiiat  sbe 
bad  a  preeoneeived  notion  in  regard  io  it-  aDd  od  ILe 
eairrin^  oat  <^tbat  notion  ihtr  majctr  vouJd  insist— 
sonetiflMS.  if  be  tbongbt  nec-^^sarr.  -^niL  a  little  sever- 
ity.    K  bad  been  soggcsted  h\  relatives  tliat  it  would 
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be  a  very  good  thing  if  Ardis  could  have  some  pleasant 
middle-aged  lady  to  live  with  her  and  to  give  her  a 
certain  amount  of  companionship  as  well  as  assistance 
in  household  afEairs.  At  anything  more  than  this  no 
relative  would  have  thought  of  hinting.  But  Msyor 
Claverden  vigorously  declared  that  he  wanted  no  old 
woman  meddling  with  his  domestic  affairs ;  and  Ardis 
quietly  but  firmly  asserted  that  so  long  as  she  had  the 
services  of  Caroline,  a  superior  negro  servant  who  for 
many  years  had  acted  as  housekeeper,  and  those  of 
Henry,  the  veteran  dining-room  servant,  she  needed 
no  assistance  in  household  duties ;  and  as  for  compan- 
ionship, she  would  have  to  think  a  long  time  before 
she  could  fix  her  mind  upon  any  person  whom  she 
would  be  willing  to  take  ipto  the  house  as  a  constant 
companion.  Thus  it  was  that  the  father  and  daughter 
made  up  the  family,  and  were  very  happy. 

As  has  been  said,  Major  Claverden  had  other  strong 
opinions  besides  those  in  regard  to  his  daughter. 
Among  these  were  ideas— some  of  which  had  proved 
to  be  very  good  ones— about  agriculture  and  grape- 
growing.  For  many  years  he  had  had  a  theory  that 
no  reason  existed  why  as  good  wine  should  not  be 
produced  from  grapes  grown  on  his  estate  as  from 
those  picked  from  vines  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 
He  had  journeyed  up  and  down  the  Rhine,  had  visited 
the  vineyards,  had  carefully  examined  and  studied  the 
soil,  the  vines,  the  exposures,  and  the  methods  of  cul- 
ture, and  was  not  able  to  perceive  why  a  grape  grown 
in  Virginia  should  not  possess  all  the  superior  wine- 
niakiug  properties  of  a  grape  grown  in  Grcrmany.  To 
the  perfecting  of  such  a  grape  he  had  devoted  certain 
suitable  slopes  of  his  farm  and  a  great  deal  of  his 
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thought  and  attentioii.  So  £ur  he  had  produeed  no 
grapes  which  satisfied  him^  bat  he  had  an  earnest  be- 
lief that  eventoally  he  should  do  so. 

Ever  sinoe  she  conld  remember^  Ardis  had  heard  of 
the  '^wine  of  Bald  Hill,^  that  wonderful  liquor  which 
was  to  rival  the  wine  of  Johannisberg.  Into  a  belief 
in  the  realization  of  her  €»ther^s  dreams  in  regard  to 
this  wine  Ardis  had,  in  a  manner^  been  educated. 
This  fiuth  remained  unquestioned,  for  she  always 
believed  in  her  father. 

When  Dr.  Lester  reached  Bald  Hill  he  found  that 
the  company^  whose  arrival  there  had  been  the  cause 
of  his  losii^  the  ride  to  town  with  Miss  Ardis^  was 
made  up  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dalrymple  and  their  grown 
daughter.  Mr.  Dalrymple  was  a  retired  business  man 
from  the  Northwest  who  had  recently  bought  a  farm 
in  the  neighborhood,  intending  to  devote  himself  to 
rural  pursuits.  Major  Claverden  and  his  daughter  had 
esdled  on  the  funily,  and  this  was  the  return  visit. 

The  ladies  were  on  the  back  piazza,  a  wide  and  com- 
modious structure  which  had  recently  been  built  for 
the  pleasure  of  Ardis,  and  under  her  direction.  She 
greatly  liked  this  cool,  partly  vine-embowered  piazza, 
and  here,  when  her  father  and  Mr.  Dalrjrmple  began 
to  talk  of  agricultural  matters,  she  had  taken  Mrs. 
Dalrymple  and  her  daughter.  To  this  piazza  Dr. 
Lester  greatly  desired  to  repair.  He  did  not  know 
the  Dalrymples,  but  Miss  Ardis  was  there,  and  where 
she  was  there  would  he  be,  no  matter  who  else  might 
be  present.  But  ^lajor  Claverden  was  just  starting 
out  to  show  Mr.  Dalrymple  his  vineyard,  and  he  in- 
vited the  doctor  to  accompany  them. 

The  latter  had  heard  over  and  over  again  the  fullest 
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accounts  of  what  the  Bald  Hill  vines  were  intended  to 
be ;  but  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  a  gentleman  had 
asked  him  to  join  another  gentlemai?  in  observations 
in  which  it  was  to  be  expected  that  gentlemen  would 
take  an  interest,  and  he  could  think  of  no  reason,  which 
it  would  be  proper  to  express,  why  he  should  excuse 
himself  and  go  and  sit  with  three  ladies.  If  he  had 
not  been  conscious  of  a  special  reason  for  desiring  to 
be  with  the  ladies,  he  might  have  thought  of  some 
excuse  which  would  have  answered  his  purpose  very 
well. 

Therefore  the  doctor  trudged  by  the  side  of  the 
major  toward  the  southern  slope  of  Bald  HiU.  All  the 
way  Major  Claverden  talked  about  what  he  had  done 
and  what  he  intended  to  do  in  regard  to  the  ultimate 
production  of  the  wine  of  Bald  Hill.  Mr.  Dalrymple 
interjected  a  good  many  remarks,  chiefly  in  the  form 
of  questions,  while  the  doctor  wondered  why  it  should 
happen  that  these  people  should  determine  to  come  to 
Bald  Hill  on  a  morning  when  otherwise  he  might  have 
had  the  inestimable  privilege  of  riding  to  town  with 
Miss  Ardis.  Any  other  morning  would  have  suited 
the  Dalrymples  as  well  as  this ;  but  when  would  such 
a  happy  chance  again  present  itself  to  him  t  He  made 
a  promise  to  himself  that  the  next  time  such  an  op- 
portunity occurred  to  him  and  he  was  not  prevented 
from  taking  advantage  of  it,  he  would  give  one  dollar 
to  the  poor.  The  doctor  could  not  afford  such  char- 
ity, but  he  made  the  promise  in  good  faith  and  would 
stand  by  it. 

"Now,  sir,"  said  the  major  to  Mr.  Dalrymple,  "you 
see  before  you  a  hill  which  is  precisely  similar  in  all 
its  conditions  to  those  slopes  from  which  the  most 
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fjEunous  Khenish  wines  are  produced.  Like  many  of 
the  vineyards  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  this  hill  was 
originally  totally  unfitted  for  the  culture  of  the  gi-ape. 
It  had  nothing  in  its  favor  but  the  climate  of  the  region 
and  its  exi)osure.  As  the  hills  on  the  Bhiue  were 
terraced,  I  terraced  this  one ;  a  suitable  soil  was  de- 
posited by  manual  labor  upon  their  teri-aees,  so  I 
deposited  soil  on  these.  There  is  no  difl*ei*ence,  sir, 
between  the  earth  in  which  the  Rhenish  vines  grow 
and  this  earth.  Years  of  observation,  analysis,  and 
patient  labor  have  enabled  me  to  feel  entirely  ceilaiii 
upon  this  point  The  vines  on  this  slope  are  the  same 
as  those  which  grow  in  the  famous  Johannisberg  vine- 
yard. To  have  them  so,  sir,  cost  me  more  money, 
time,  and  thought  than  you  can  or  are  likely  to 
imagine." 

"I  do  not  sec,"  said  Mr.  Dalrj^mple,  '^how  that  sort 
of  thing  could  be  done  at  all !  The  Johannisberg 
people  would  not  allow  cuttings  to  be  taken  from 
their  estate,  and  I  cannot  imagine  how  any  one  could 
imitate  their  vines ! " 

The  major  smiled  slightly.  ^^Of  course  it  would 
take  a  good  deal  of  study  to  make  one  able  to  com- 
prehend that  branch  of  the  subject.  But,  as  I  was 
saying,  sir,  you  see  before  you  a  vineyard  with  all  the 
characteristics  and  qualities  of  a  Rhenish  vineyard. 
To  be  sure,  our  river,  the  Tardiana,  which  flows  here 
at  the  foot  of  the  hUls,  is  not  so  wide  as  the  Rhine 
where  it  passes  the  Johannisberg  Schloss,  but  what 
influence,  sir,  can  the  width  of  the  river  have  upon 
the  flavor  of  a  grape  t " 

"That  may  be  one  of  the  influences  which  exist," 
said  Mr.  Dalrymple,  "but  which  we  cannot  perceive." 
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"I  may  say  farther,"  said  the  major,  "that  where 
the  Bhine  is  wider  the  grapes  are  not  so  good.  Now, 
sir,  in  this  portion  of  my  vineyard  is  everything  fa- 
vorable to  the  production  of  the  very  best  grape  which 
can  be  found  in  the  Johannisberg  vineyard,  the  only 
difference  being  that  one  is  called  Bald  Hill  and  the 
other  John's  Mountain.  And  if  my  life  and  health 
hold  out  a  few  years  longer,  I  think  I  shall  make  it 
evident  that  as  good  wine  can  be  produced  on  the  one 
as  on  the  other." 

"You  cannot  imitate  nature,"  said  Mr.  Dalrymple. 
"What  she  does  for  the  grapes  on  the  Bhine  she  is  not 
going  to  do  here— at  least,  I  do  not  think  so." 

Dr.  Lester  had  not  yet  sx>oken,  but  Mr.  Dalrymple's 
tone  drew  his  mind  from  the  contemplation  of  his 
morning's  disappointment  "You  forget,  sir,"  he  said, 
"that  the  most  valuable  grapes,  as  well  as  the  most 
valuable  vegetable  products  of  other  sorts,  are  the 
result  of  man's  work  and  thought  They  are  improve- 
ments upon  nature.  And  no  good  reason  has  yet  been 
offered  why  Major  Claverden  should  not  grow  as  good 
wine  grapes  from  the  vines  which  he,  not  nature,  placed 
on  this  hill  as  are  grown  on  the  vines  which  the  Ger- 
mans, not  nature,  placed  on  the  hills  of  the  Bhine." 

Mr.  Dalrymple  glanced  at  the  si)eaker,  who,  he 
thought,  must  be  a  very  i)oor  kind  of  doctor  if  he  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  wander  about  in  this  idle  way. 
"You  might  as  well  try,"  he  said,  "to  mianufacture  an 
ApoUinaris  spring  in  one  of  the  cracks  or  gullies  in 
your  hills.  K  you  could  do  that,  now,  it  would  be 
worth  something." 

"The  rest  of  my  vineyard,  sir,"  said  the  major,  pay- 
ing no  attention  to  this  remark,  "is  planted  with  the 
varieties  of  grape  generally  grown  in  this  country." 
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»  tte^  ^mttj  waOced  nrntOL  tzi  t&r 
tilksed  of  iidier  Tiliiiie  "32111  irapcs.    His 
Tcry  courteoiB  «iiir:iiir  "lie  r>cst  «?f  tjic 
ciIL  fMt  in  his  mimi  vis  &  ±BtrL  *tetgsmi3»- 
wtmSd  arrcr  have  aaytiiine  nuice  tri  <to 
B  IMTjmglt,    If  hJ3  *isuapi£tgT  Iikcd  tiftr 
hose  to  TEBt  tbaa  ^yt  *^^md.  <&>  sou  but  br 
*  ^  Bear  thr  iuiEic^    If  o^  mrc  tiic  maa  br 
woaM  treat  kim  polztciT.  bat  thac  wr^ajd  be  alL 

Tlie  caDes  soon  deported,  bat  Dr.  Lester  resacncd 
to  dnmer^  wki^.  aceordiii^  to  the  tabthfsmiPtd  eos- 
torn  of  ttat  part  of  tkr  eovstry.  wns  scrred  soourviKTe 
bctwcm  two  mod  three  o'd^iek. 

The  two  gentlemen  had  jvst  finished  tiveir  after- 
dinner  pipes  when  Ardis  appeared.  She  wore  a  broad 
straw  haft,  and  in  one  band  she  earned  a  baskeL 

^I  am  goii^  to  piek  some  grapes.*"  she  said,  "^^from 
the  Tines  I  reserve  for  £umly  use.  Don"t  yon  want  to 
come  and  help  me^  doctor!  " 

Gates  of  heaven !  He  arose  with  a  spring. 
Dr.  Lester  stayed  to  sapper ;  and  he  spent  the  even- 
ing np  to  ten  o'clock  playing  whist  with  Miss  Ardis, 
her  fEither,  and  a  dummy.  When  the  young  lady  had 
retired  he  imssed  the  rest  of  the  evening  talking  poli- 
tics with  the  major,  with  the  accompaniment  of  pipes 
and  some  apple  toddy,  which  his  host  mixed  with 
much  skill  and  deliberation. 

Dr.  Lester  stayed  all  night  at  Bald  Hill,  as  was 
frequently  his  custom  ;  but  he  arose  very  early  in  the 
morning  and  rode  home  on  his  cream-colored  horse. 
"There  is  no  reason,"  he  said  to  himself,  "why  a  man 
who  has  been  as  hopelessly  happy  as  I  was  yesterday 
should  expose  himself  to  the  possible  frosts  of  break- 
£eist-time." 
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Among  the  several  gentlemen  whose  admiration  of 
Miss  Ardis  Claverden  had  deepened  into  an  earnest 
affection  was  Mr.  Roger  Dunworth,  who  owned  a  large 
farm  about  five  miles  from  Bald  Hill.  He  was  a  good- 
looking  young  man,  a  little  over-tall  i>erhaps,  a  hard 
worker  and  an  able  manager.  He  lived  a  bachelor  life 
in  a  large  house,  and  his  estate,  which  was  partly 
inherited  and  partly  bought  from  other  heirs,  was 
productive  and  kept  in  admirable  condition.  His 
family  consisted  of  himself  and  three  young  English- 
men who  were  his  pupils  in  husbandry.  This  was  a 
section  of  country  much  affected  by  English  settlers, 
many  of  whom  were  young  men,  often  of  good  family, 
who  saw,  or  thought  they  saw,  in  Virginia  opportuni- 
ties of  becoming  landowners  and  prosperous  farmers 
which  were  totally  denied  to  them  in  their  own  conn- 
try.  It  was  their  custom  to  make  a  more  or  less  sys- 
tematic study  of  Virginia  fashions  of  country  life  and 
agriculture,  and  with  this  object  in  view  they  would 
enter  as  pupib  into  the  families  of  such  farmers  as 
were  willing  to  take  them  ;  thus  the  English  pupil  had 
become  a  not  uncommon  element  in  the  households  in 
that  part  of  the  country. 
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Althoogb  young  Dunworth  worked  hard.,  snperin- 
tended  his  negro  handstand  coDScientiouslj  endeavored 
to  keep  his  papils  in  paths  which  shoald  be  profitable 
both  to  them  and  to  himself,  he  foand  time  for  rural 
recreations.  He  went  out  with  his  gun  and  d<^  in 
the  hunting  season,  and  he  liked  at  any  season  to  make 
occasional  visits  to  his  neighbors.  But  his  most  fre- 
quent visits  were  made  to  Bald  Hill. 

It  was  now  two  years— ever  since  Ardis  had  finished 
her  school  life  and  had  taken  her  place  as  director  of 
her  £ftther's  household— that  Roger  Dunworth  had  been 
seriously  in  love  with  her.  He  had  never  mentioned 
this  fact  to  any  one,  although  everybody  was  well 
aware  of  it  Ardis  perfectly  understood  the  state  of 
affiurSy  but  she  pursued  the  tenor  of  her  way— some- 
times even  and  sometimes  otherwise— without  r^ard 
to  such  condition,  and  treated  the  matter  so  coolly, 
indeed,  that  many  persons  thought  the  affair  was  set- 
tled, and  that  the  young  couple  only  awaited  a  suitable 
opportunity  to  make  a  public  announcement  of  it. 

Roger  Dunworth  was  a  sharp-seeing  person,  and  he 
knew  i)erfectly  well  that  other  men  loved  Ardis,  but 
among  these  he  never  numbered  Dr.  Lester. 

The  latter,  on  his  part,  was  as  much  inclined  to  be 
reticent  in  a  matter  of  this  sort  as  was  Dunworth  ;  but 
as  he  never  expected  to  speak  to  Ardis  on  the  subject, 
it  was  a  positive  relief  to  him  to  speak  to  some  one, 
and  to  no  one  could  he  open  his  mind  with  greater 
confidence  and  satisfaction  than  to  Bonetti.  This 
brother  philosophizer  was  interested  in  many  things 
which  interested  the  doctor.  Like  the  doctor,  he 
was  thoroughly  versed  in  woodcraft,  understood  the 
habits  of  animals,   birds,  snakes,  and  insects,  could 
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carve  wood,  and  had  a  cunning  hand  in  making  in- 
genious mechanical  contrivances.  The  doctor  was  a 
well-educated  and  well-read  man^  while  Bonetti  had 
spent  but  a  small  portion  of  his  boyhood  in  school ; 
but  the  latter  had  a  quick  and  bright  intelligence,  and 
in  the  winter-time  read  with  interest  and  advantage 
the  books  his  friend  lent  him.  The  two  belonged 
to  very  different  classes  of  society,  but  the  sympathy 
between  them  prevented  either  of  them  from  paying 
any  attention  to  this. 

Dunworth  considered  Bonetti  the  best  sportsman  in 
the  county,  and  was  often  glad  to  have  his  opinion  in 
regard  to  vines,  horses,  or  the  training  of  a  dog ;  but 
beyond  this  he  looked  upon  him  merely  as  a  good- 
natured  but  lazy  fellow  who  ought  to  do  at  least 
as  much  for  his  wife  and  daughters  as  they  did  for 
him.  Had  the  two  lived  nearer  to  each  other,  it  is 
probable  that  frequently  Dunworth  would  have  lent 
Bonetti  potato-hooks  and  other  tools,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  would  have  worried  the  latter  by  offering  him 
work  when  he  was  more  agreeably  occupied. 

One  Saturday  morning  Dunworth  was  riding  toward 
the  town,  to  which  centre  of  the  county's  interests  his 
business  occasionally  took  him.  Being  alone,  it  was 
natural  that  his  thoughts  should  be  upon  Ardis,  and 
he  was  thinkiug  hard.  His  ideas  were  not  arranged 
systematically,  but  they  had  a  general  tendency,  and 
that  was  toward  a  determination  to  speak  plainly  to 
Ardis  on  the  first  favorable  opportunity.  He  had  not 
spoken,  so  far,  because  he  believed  that  the  proper  time 
had  not  arrived.  And  he  was  entirely  right.  He 
could  see  very  well  that  although  Ardis  might  like 
him  and,  in  a  measure,  he  fond  of  him,  she  had  not 
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yet  oome  to  like  him  so  well  that  she  would  be  wiUing 
to  accept  his  love  to  the  exclusion  of  that  of  every 
other  man.  But  now  he  thought  he  ought  to  speak. 
In  the  first  place,  his  love  for  Ardis  had  greatly  grown 
of  late,  and  was  much  more  difficult  to  restrain  than 
it  had  been ;  in  the  second  place,  there  was  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  love  of  other  people  for  the 
girl  had  also  increased  and  might  be  difficult  to  restrain. 
As  she  had  grown  physically  and  mentally,  she  had 
grown  more  and  more  lovely,  and,  therefore,  more 
likely  to  be  loved. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  neighborhood  whom  Dun- 
worth  looked  upon  as  a  rival.  His  fears  in  this  re- 
spect concerned  men  whom  he  had  never  seen,  but  of 
whom  he  had  heard.  These  Ardis  had  met  in  Wash- 
ington and  New  York,  in  which  cities  she  had  spent 
portions  of  the  past  two  winters.  He  had  heard  of 
these  men  from  Ardis  herself,  and  knew  that  she  had 
a  good  opinion  of  them  ;  but  that  she  would  be  likely 
to  meet  them  again,  or  that  any  one  of  them  would 
propose  to  her,  he  had  no  particular  reason  for  believ- 
ing. He  argued,  however,  upon  the  general  principle 
that  if  any  one  of  these  pleasant  gentlemen  should 
meet  her  again  he  would  be  very  likely  to  offer  him- 
self to  her.  In  view  of  such  a  contingency  Dunworth 
had  now  determined  to  offer  himself  before  Ardis 
again  left  Bald  Hill.  There  was  no  need  for  hurry 
about  it,  for  winter  was  still  distant,  but  also  there 
was  no  reason  for  delay  if  a  good  opportunity  should 
ofier  itself.  With  his  mind  fully  made  up  on  these 
points  he  entered  the  town. 

Bolton  was  only  a  country  town,  and  not  a  very 
large  one ;  but  it  was  the  county -seat,  and,  therefore, 
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a  place  of  general  resort  to  the  people  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  Its  principal  street  was  wide  and  well 
supplied  with  shops  of  various  kinds  and  grades,  from 
a  large  and  Imposing  pharmacy  to  a  little  one-story 
house  in  which  a  negro  cobbler  had  his  shop.  On  one 
side  of  this  street  opened  a  wide,  well-paved  place 
generally  known  as  the  "  square,"  although  it  was 
oblong.  Here  were  the  bank,  the  post-oflfice,  and 
various  places  of  business,  and  at  its  farthest  end  was 
the  railroad  station.  On  the  other  side  of  the  street, 
a  little  higher  up,  was  another  open  space  not  as  large 
as  this,  and  in  it  stood  the  court-house.  The  front 
yard  of  this  building,  shaded  by  trees  and  moderately 
provided  with  grass,  was  the  only  spot  in  Bolton  which 
in  any  way  resembled  a  public  green. 

On  the  monthly  court-days  and  on  Saturdays  the 
town  was  a  busy  place.  Country  i)eople  came  in  from 
all  parts,  on  horseback,  in  spring- wagons,  in  wagons 
without  springs,  and  sometimes  might  be  seen  a  negro 
in  a  creaking  little  cart  drawn  by  one  mournful  and 
diminutive  ox.  Great  wagons  with  their  teams  moved 
up  and  down  or  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and 
whenever  a  driver  of  a  vehicle  wished  to  speak  to  a 
neighbor  he  stopped  wherever  he  hapi)ened  to  be,  and 
the  drivers  of  other  vehicles  meandered  patiently 
around  him.  There  were  blacks  and  whites,  with  all 
the  intermediate  shades,  and  everyl)ody  seemed  to  be 
acquainted  with  everybody  else. 

It  was  about  noon,  and  Roger  Dunworth,  having 
finished  his  business  in  the  town,  was  untying  his  horse 
from  the  front  of  the  post-office,  when  a  dog-cart, 
driven  very  rapidly,  came  diagonally  across  the  square, 
and  was  pulled  up,  with  a  great  jerk,  in  front  of  the 
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sideru^  tbe  seiifKiL.  aT'T»eiLrrc  Iicbtt  and  vanu.  1^ 
his  head  hr  v(<rf  one  («f  Tii:»sc  iiflnK^  iikr  s-tmc^nnrs 
of  linen  mod  ixvrk  irt-nerhZx  jorifeJTY^  in  simimcj  by 
Kngfj^mm  U»  tbe  strav  hats  (»f  Ajdcdoa.  aud  hi> 
ecMmtenaner  and  manneT  indjr^t^  liixrh  bc&tth  aiu)  ji 
oonstant  desire  to  l»e  doing:  s<»nielliin^  vitL  rncrs:>\ 

"How do  TOO  do.  Mr.  I^iLiiv(»rtli  V  ht  irini.  spnna; 
ing  down  £rom  the  dog-c^art  and  taking  Koprr  s  haiui 
with  a  dap  and  a  grip  vhich  vould  have  servcM  Ivttrr 
to  take  a  colprit  by  the  eoUar  th:in  a  friend  by  \\\c 
hand. 

This  individoal  was  Tom  Prouter,  a  vonng  Kngb\!» 
man  who  was  neither  a  pupil  of  hiuilmndry  nor  an 
intending  settler  in  this  country.  He  was  of  a  jjoml 
English  £unily,  with  a  moderate  ineonie  aiul  fair  i  \ 
pectations.  He  had  come  to  Virginia  InvauNC  he  had 
friends  there,  and  because  he  had  learned  he  ct>uhl  li\  r 
there  and  enjoy  himself  for  a  great  deal  Icvsn  mom  > 
than  if  he  remained  in  England,  lie  made  hK  home 
at  the  house  of  one  of  his  friends  a  few  miles  from 
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Bolton.  He  kept  his  horse,  his  dog-cart,  his  setter, 
and  his  gun,  and  was  as  happy  a  young  fellow  as  could 
be  found  in  the  State.  He  was  of  a  very  sociable  dis- 
position, and  was  on  a  friendly  footing  with  many  of 
the  native  fEunilies  of  the  neighborhood  as  well  as  with 
those  of  his  compatriots. 

"Groing  home,  Mr.  Dunwortht"  said  Prouter. 

"Yes." 

"Grood !  I  am  going  your  way— at  least,  part  of  it.  I 
am  going  to  stop  at  Bald  Hill,  and  I  hope  the  old 
msjoT  will  ask  me  to  stay  to  dinner." 

"I  am  going  to  stop  there  myself,"  said  Roger. 

"Really!"  cried  Prouter.  "That's  tiptop!  Wait 
a  minute  until  I  post  these  letters  and  see  if  there  is 
any  mail  for  the  family.  And  then  I  have  got  to  go 
to  two  or  three  shops  and  get  the  things  they  have 
given  me  a  list  of,  and  after  that  I  have  nothing  to 
do  in  town  but  to  go  to  the  railway  station  and  get 
a  time-table  for  old  Miss  Airpenny,  who  is  going  off 
by  train  somewhere  to-morrow.  I  shall  be  with  you 
in  three  minutes." 

"What  nonsense ! "  exclaimed  Roger,  with  a  laugh. 
"It  will  be  half  an  hour  or  more  before  you  are  ready 
to  leave  town,  and  I  can't  wait  here  all  that  time.  I 
shall  ride  on,  and  i>erhaps  you  can  catch  up  with  me." 

"Fll  do  it !"  cried  Prouter.  "I'll  be  with  you  be- 
fore you  have  gone  a  mile  ! "  And  he  dashed  into  the 
post-office. 

Dunworth  mounted  and  rode  away.  He  had  not 
positively  intended  to  stop  at  Bald  Hill,  although  he 
had  been  thinking  about  it ;  but  Prouter's  statement 
of  his  intention  instantly  determined  him  to  do  the 
same  thing.    Since  his  thoughtful  ride  that  morning 
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his  purposes  r^arding  Ardis  Claverden  had  become 
mach  more  definite.  He  was  not  jealous  of  Prouter, 
who  knew  Ardis  bat  slightly,  nor  was  he  afraid  of 
him,  although  a  yoong  Englishman,  who  would  one 
day  come  into  a  good  property  and  position^  should 
not  be  looked  upon  with  indifference  as  a  rival,  if  he 
<^ose  to  make  himself  such.  But  now  that  Ardis  con- 
cerned Roger  more  than  ever  before,  he  felt  that  her 
male  friends  concerned  him  more  than  ever,  and  if 
Prouter  intended  to  stop  at  Bald  Hill  he  would  stop 
toa  He  liked  the  young  En^ishman,  and  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  his  company  on  the  road  had  he 
been  mounted^  but  Dunworth  had  no  desire  to  rifle 
before,  after,  or  by  the  side  of  a  rattling  dog-cart- 

He  reached  Bald  Hill  before  Prouter  left  the  town. 
Ardis  was  not  visible,  Imt  the  major  received  his  vis- 
itor with  great  cordiality.  Dunwortfa's  horse  was 
taken  away,  and  the  two  men  ensconced  tbemsel  ves  in 
ccMnfortable  chairs  on  the  porch.  Tbe>'  had  duly  dis- 
cussed the  country  and  the  crops,  and  R/>{rer  was 
beginning  to  think  that  Ardis  was  a  lou^  iimt-  in 
mftlHng  her  appearance,  when  Pr^iut^rT  whirle^i  ujy^rj 
the  scene,  his  £ace  in  a  glow  and  his  bon>e  streakr^l 
with  foam.  Throwing  the  reins  on  the  lia^k  *4  his 
panting  beast,  he  sprang  to  the  ground,  and  was  ab^^ut 
to  lead  the  animal  to  a  hitching- p^^st  wheu  Maj'/r 
Claverden  called  to  him  that  a  man  would  take  his 
iHXse,  and  advanced  to  greet  him. 

Prouter  instantly  turned,  and  with  five  ^rjA  ami  a 
jump  crossed  the  grass-plat  in  front  of  the  houMr.  awl 
readied  the  bottom  af  the  porch  steps  by  the  tinje  the 
major  was  at  the  top.  After  the  custoniar>'  aoUaU- 
ticms  he  turned  aix^und  uneasily  tx^ward  the  negn>  who 
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was  leading  away  his  horse.  He  felt  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  say  something.  If  this  were  to  be  merely  a 
morning  call  there  was  no  need  that  the  horse  should 
be  taken  to  the  stables,  and  he  could  not  assume  that 
the  case  was  otherwise. 

"Do  not  be  disturbed  about  your  horse,"  said  the 
ms^or,  smiling.  "My  man  will  not  water  him  before 
he  is  cooled  off,  and  you  will  stay  to  dinner  with  us." 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  said  the  relieved  Prouter ; 
"I  shall  be  glad  to  do  it  I  was  only  thinking  if  it 
rained  some  of  those  parcels  in  the  cart  would  get 
wet ;  two  or  three  of  them  are  sugar,  I  think." 

"Have  no  fear  about  them,"  said  the  jniyor.  "Your 
dog-cart  shall  be  put  under  cover." 

And  then,  fearing  that  he  had  made  an  unnecessary 
imputation,  Prouter  turned  a  little  redder  than  usual, 
and,  declaring  that  it  made  no  difference  anyway,  took 
his  seat  on  a  bench  at  the  end  of  the  porch.  Now  the 
interrupted  conversation  was  resumed,  and  although 
Prouter  took  very  little  part  in  it,  he  leaned  forward 
on  his  bench  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees  and  listened 
with  an  earnest  energy  which  would  have  encouraged 
the  poorest  talker.  Very  soon  Ardis  made  her  ap- 
X)earance,  looking  lovely  in  a  white  dress  with  a  cluster 
of  old-fashioned  garden  flowers  in  her  belt.  She  gave 
a  gracious  welcome  to  each  of  the  two  young  men, 
and  as  Roger  took  her  hand  some  agreeable  thoughts 
flashed  into  his  mind  :  "She  knew  I  was  here.  She 
was  a  long  time  coming  down.  She  is  beautifully 
dressed."  These  were  thoughts  very  encouraging  to 
a  lover. 

The  young  Englishman  greatly  enjoyed  his  dinner. 
"What  I  like  about  a  meal  like  this,"  he  exclaimed 
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with  enthusiasm,  ''is  that  it  is  oat-and-oot  American ! 
Now,  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  I  do  not  like  an  out- 
and-ont  English  dinner  better  than  any  other,  which 
I  do,  and  exx>ect  to  have  them  all  my  life  when  I  set- 
tle down;  bat  the  i>eople  at  Loch  Leven  give  me 
meals—" 

"I  b^  your  pardon,"  interrupted  Mbjot  Claverden. 
''Is  that  the  present  name  of  Mr.  Quantrill's  place  f 
It  was  always  called  Black  Gum  Bottom^" 

"They  didn't  like  tha^"  said  Prouter,  "and  wanted 
to  give  it  an  old-country  name,  and  they  have  a  bit 
of  a  mill-pond  near  by.  As  I  was  saying,  their  meaJs 
are  about  half  naturalized,  and  are  neither  one  thing 
nor  the  other.  Now,  I  like  everything  about  me  to 
be  out-and-out,  one  thing  or  the  other ! " 

"And  yet,"  said  the  major,  "judicious  admixtures 
are  very  valuable.  From  these  have  come  the  first 
results  of  civilization." 

"That  is  very  true,"  said  Prouter,  "where  it  con- 
cerns race-horses  or  grapes,  but  I  don't  think  it  works 
with  dinners.  That  sort  of  thing  I  like  out-and-out, 
like  this  one." 

After  dinner  Major  Claverden  invited  his  guests  to 
smoke  with  him  on  the  porch.  This  in\itation  was 
accepted  with  alacrity  by  Prouter,  and  with  some 
hesitation  by  Dunworth,  who  waited  a  little  to  see 
what  Ardis  was  going  to  do.  But  as  she  stepped  aside 
to  speak  to  a  servant,  he  followed  the  other  gentlemen, 
hoping  that  Ardis  would  join  the  party,  for  he  knew  she 
was  not  afraid  of  the  smell  of  good  tobacco  in  open  air. 

Prouter  was  soon  in  a  state  of  great  delight  over 
the  major's  manner  of  lighting  his  pipe.  A  negro  boy 
brought  on  a  shovel  some  glowing  embers  from  the 
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kitchen  fire,  and  with  a  pair  of  smaU  tongs  made  for  the 
purpose  Major  Claverden  took  up  one  of  these  and 
applied  it  to  his  well-filled  pipe-bowl. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  he,  in  reply  to  an  exclamation  from 
the  young  Englishman,  "I  never  light  my  pipe  with  a 
match  or  piece  of  burning  paper.  I  always  use  a  coal 
of  fire,  as  did  my  father  before  me.  Anything  else 
would  destroy  the  flavor  of  the  tobacco." 

"By  George,  that's  a  splendid  idea ! "  cried  Prouter, 
as  he  took  the  tongs  and  lighted  his  pipe  with  a  coal. 
"When  I  settle  down  I  am  going  to  have  a  little  chap 
like  that  to  bring  me  coals  of  fire  for  my  pipe." 

"But  in  England  you  ought  to  be  out-and-out  Eng- 
lish," said  Dunworth. 

"When  I  smoke  Virginia  tobacco,"  said  Prouter,  "I 
am  going  to  be  out-and-out  Virginian." 

As  he  smoked,  Roger's  eyes,  as  well  as  his  thoughts, 
wandered  from  his  company.  If  he  saw  Ardis  in  the 
garden  or  anywhere  about  the  grounds,  he  intended 
to  join  her.  The  mjgor  had  just  finished  his  pipe  when 
that  young  lady  appeared  in  the  doorway.  She  had 
changed  her  dress,  and  now  wore  a  dark  gown  with  a 
long  white  apron  with  a  front  attachment  which  came 
up  nearly  to  her  throat.  This  garment  was  decorated 
with  spots  and  lines  of  various  colors  which  did  not 
appear  to  have  been  imprinted  thereon  in  any  regular 
design. 

"Grentlemen,"  said  she,  "I  want  a  model." 

"In  that  case,"  said  the  major,  knocking  the  ashes 
from  his  pipe  and  rising,  "  I  will  give  way  to  these 
younger  men.  I  have  done  my  full  duty  as  a  model, 
and  will  go  and  look  after  my  people,  who  are  by  no 
means  models,  I  assure  you." 
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Dunworth  and  Prouter  instantly  offered  their  ser- 
vices to  Miss  Claverden,  and  accompanied  her  to  her 
studio.  In  temperament  Ardis  Claverden  was  essen- 
tially artistic.  Her  father  had  gratified  her  inclina- 
tions in  this  direction,  and  she  had  had  a  more 
thorough  instruction  in  drawing  and  painting  than  is 
generally  received  by  girls  who  are  not  expected  to 
become  professional  artists.  She  was  very  much  in 
earnest  about  her  art  work,  and  if  she  did  not  actually 
exi)ect  to  make  it  her  life-work,  she  had  very  strong 
leanings  that  way.  An  artistic  career  appeared  to  her 
delightful.  She  would  have  liked  to  study  in  Paris, 
to  have  an  atelier  at  the  top  of  a  tall  old  house,  to 
mingle  with  the  students  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts, 
to  copy  in  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre  and  Luxem- 
bourg, and,  after  a  year  or  two  of  all  this,  to  wander 
through  Italy  and  Germany,  grafting  her  own  art 
imaginings  on  those  of  the  masters.  Uer  disposition 
was  as  much  inclined  toward  the  ^^out-and-out "  as  was 
Prouter's. 

In  disposition  Ardis  was  conscientiously  indepen- 
dent. She  believed  it  to  be  her  duty  to  judge  for  her- 
self what  was  right  and  what  was  wrong  ;  and  although 
in  some  cases  her  decisions  came  in  a  flash,  in  others 
they  were  slow  and  carefully  weighed.  She  had  once 
thought  that  it  might  be  well  for  her  to  study  medi- 
cine and  practise  among  poor  people,  and  she  had 
taken  Dr.  Lester  into  her  confidence  on  this  subject. 
His  strong  prejudices  against  women  doctors,  imbibed 
when  he  was  a  student,  and  his  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  vicissitudes  and  hardships  of  a  physician's  life, 
derived  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the 
doctors  in  the  county,  enabled  him  to  persuade  her 
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that  a  medical  career  was  entirely  unsuited  to  her, 
and  this  project  was  thought  of  no  more.  To  persnade 
her  that  an  artistic  career  was  nnsnited  to  her  would 
have  been  a  much  more  difficult  task,  inclination  being 
such  a  powerful  ally  of  duty. 

Ardis's  studio  was  a  large  building  which  had  once 
been  a  barn ;  but  she  had  totally  changed  its  original 
character  and  made  it  entirely  suitable  for  her  pur- 
X>oses.  A  tall  window  was  put  into  the  northern 
gable,  and  the  large  room  was  fitted  up  not  only  con- 
veniently, but  elegantly.  Her  disx>osition  turned  her 
toward  elegance  as  well  as  toward  art. 

"Now,  gentlemen,"  said  Ardis,  when  they  had  en- 
tered the  studio,  "which  of  you  will  be  my  model!" 

Dunworth  was  about  to  ask  for  what  she  wanted  a 
model,  when  Prouter  declared  that  he  would  pose  for 
her  in  any  position  she  desired.  "K  my  face  is  not 
venerable  enough,"  he  said,  "we  can  doctor  it  up  and 
make  it  so." 

"I  don't  care  anything  about  a  face,"  Ardis  an- 
swered. "I  want  a  back.  I  desire  to  sketch  a 
retreating  figure," 

"Very  good,"  said  Prouter,  "I  can  retreat  Shall  I 
retreat  into  a  corner!  Do  you  want  me  to  put  on  any 
of  these  costumes  t " 

"Your  present  attire  wiD  suit  me  very  well,"  said 
Ardis.  "And  you  need  not  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  re- 
treat ;  that  is  not  like  a  true  Englishman.  Let  me 
show  you  what  I  am  doing."  And  she  led  them  to  a 
canvas  on  an  easel.  "You  see,"  she  said,  "it  is  a  back- 
woodsman just  about  to  shoot  at  a  flying  enemy. 
Father  stood  for  the  figure  in  the  foreground.  He  is 
a  good  sportsman  and  knew  just  how  to  stand  and  raise 
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his  rifle.  And  now  I  want  the  man  mnning  away  in 
the  middle  distance." 

"Fll  suit  him  exactly,"  said  Pronter,  "for  I  am 
shorter  than  Mr.  Dnnworth,  and  will  not  have  to  go  so 
fai  to  give  the  right  i>erspective." 

Ardis  laughed.  "You  will  answer  admirably,"  she 
said,  "and  I  will  tell  you  what  you  must  do." 

She  opened  a  door  from  which  a  path  led  to  a  little 
grove  at  a  short  distance,  and  Dunworth  placed  the 
easel  near  it,  replacing  the  canvas  by  a  drawing-board. 

"Now,"  said  she  to  Prouter,  "you  must  run  down 
that  path  until  I  call  to  you  to  stop,  and  then  you 
must  try  to  maintain  the  position  you  happen  to  be 
in,  as  nearly  as  you  can." 

When  Ardis  had  taken  her  seat  and  was  ready  to 
sketch,  she  gave  her  impatient  model  permission  to 
start  Instantly  his  hea\^^  shoes  beat  rapidly  on  the 
path,  and  if  she  had  not  quickly  called  to  him  he 
would  have  been  out  of  sight  among  the  trees. 

Prouter  stopped  at  the  word,  one  foot  in  the  air, 
and  his  body  well  forward. 

"Oh,  you  can't  stand  that  way  ! "  cried  Ardis. 

"Yes,  I  can  ! "  shouted  the  model,  without  turning 
his  head.  "You  can  go  on  and  put  me  into  your  pic- 
ture." 

"His  arms  are  too  close  to  his  side,"  remarked  Ardis 
to  Dunworth. 

"Like  a  professional  runner,"  replied  the  latter. 

Thereupon  Ardis  called  to  her  model  to  extend  his 
arms  somewhat,  as  if  he  were  flying  in  terror ;  but  be- 
fore he  could  arrange  himself  to  suit  her,  down  came 
his  upraised  foot,  and  he  stood  upright. 

"Can't  keep  it  up,"  he  said,  turning  round.  "I 
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didn't  know  bow  bard  it  was,  Sball  bave  to  try  it 
over  again,  and  stop  on  a  better  balance." 

Prouter  now  came  back  and  prepared  for  a  second 
run.  Ardis  instructed  bim  to  stop  at  tbe  proper  dis- 
tance, witb  one  foot  and  tbe  toes  of  tbe  otber  on  tbe 
ground,  as  tbe  extended  leg  could  easily  be  raised  wben 
sbe  transferred  tbe  sketcb  to  tbe  canvas. 

After  a  few  suggestions  from  Ardis,  Prouter's  new 
position  was  pronounced  a  success,  and  sbe  began  to 
draw. 

"Don't  burry  yourself ! "  tbe  model  sbouted.  "I  am 
good  for  all  day  now ! " 

Ardis  was  not  a  rapid  sketcber,  and  worked  care- 
fully and  tbougbtfully.  Dunwortb  took  a  seat  near 
ber,  watcbing  ber,  but  not  ber  work ;  and  as  be  looked 
upon  ber  bis  beart  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  tbis 
bandsome  girl,  wbose  large  dark  eyes  gazed  out  over 
tbe  sunlit  patb  and  tben  came  back  witb  quiet  earnest- 
ness to  tbe  wbite  paper  before  ber,  eacb  movement 
giving  tbem  a  fresb  beauty.  Tbe  blood  of  tbe  young 
man  began  to  warm,  bis  eyes  to  brigbten.  His  pur- 
pose to  speak  bis  mind  to  Ardis  pressed  strongly  upon 
bim.  He  bad  intended  to  speak  in  a  week,  or  per- 
baps  two  weeks,  or  in  a  montb,  wbenever  be  tbougbt 
tbe  proper  time  bad  come.  But  now  bis  purpose 
pressed  bim  very  bard.  Witb  but  an  instant's  pre- 
meditation, be  spoke  to  ber. 

"Ardis,"  be  said,  "you  must  know  bow  I  love  you. 
Will  you  be  my  wife!" 

"Xo,"  sbe  answered  quietly,  still  proceeding  witb 
ber  drawing.  "And  wby  do  you  say  sucb  a  tbing  to 
me  at  tbis  time!" 

"Simply  because  I  could  not  belp  it,"  said  Roger. 
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"And  tell  me,"  he  continued  earnestly,  grasping  at 
the  hope  thus  held  out,  "may  I  speak  later,  at  a  bet- 
ter timet" 

"No,"  she  answered  quickly.  "I  can  tell  you  now 
as  well  as  at  any  other  time  that  I  do  not  wish  to 
marry  you.  Mr.  Prouter,  will  you  please  hold  your 
right  arm  a  little  higher!  You  should  not  ask  a  girl 
who  has  her  own  ideas  of  life-work  and  is  trying  hard 
to  carry  them  out,  and  to  whom  new  purposes  are 
coming  all  the  time,  and  who  is  really  just  beginning 
life,  to  drop  all  her  aims  and  aspirations  and  marry 
you." 

"Ardis,"  he  said,  "you  need  not  give  up  anything." 

"You  are  mistaken,"  she  answered,  taking  up  a 
fresh  piece  of  charcoal,  "and  I  say  again,  I  do  not  wish 
to  marry." 

"Do  you  mean  by  that,"  said  Roger,  "that  you  do 
not  wish  to  marry  any  one  f  " 

"Exactly,"  she  answered  ;  "that  is  what  I  mean." 

"And  then,"  he  asked  in  a  low  voice,  but  with 
vehemence,  "if  you  should  change  your  mind,  would  I 
have  as  good  a  chance  as  any  one ! " 

"There  are  no  chances  for  any  one,"  she  said. 

"Then  I  stand  on  as  good  a  footing  as  any  other 
man  ?  "  he  persisted. 

"With  no  footing  at  all,"  she  answered,  "you  are  as 
well  off  as  any  other  man." 

"Then  I  may  be  your  friend  as  I  have  always  been  t " 
said  Roger. 

"Precisely  as  you  have  always  been,"  replied  Ardis. 
"I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  continue  to  be  that.  Mr. 
Prouter,"  she  called  out,  "that  will  do !  Will  you 
please  come  in  now!"    And  as  her  model  came  skip- 
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ping  back  she  said  to  him :  ''Thank  you  very  much 
indeed,  and  I  think  I  have  made  a  good  study  of  a 
retreating  figure." 

Roger  arose,  and  in  his  heart  he  said :  ''If  she  ex- 
X>ects  to  sketdi  me  in  that  position  she  is  mistaken." 

"Capital ! "  cried  Prouter,  regarding  the  sketch  with 
glowing  admiration.  "I  did  not  know  I  was  such  a 
good  runner !  I  will  come  and  stand  for  you  when- 
ever you  want  me  to.    I  have  nothing  to  do." 

"It  is  a  great  pity,"  said  Ardis,  "that  you  have 
nothing  to  do.  But  I  need  not  call  on  you  again,  as  I 
can  go  on  now  without  a  model." 

When  the  three  returned  to  the  house  the  young 
men  prepared  to  depart  M%jor  Claverden  invited 
them  to  stay  to  supper,  but  Dunworth,  who  was  not  a 
man  of  leisure,  declined,  and  Prouter  felt  compelled 
to  follow  his  example. 

"Mr.  Dunworth,"  said  the  young  Englishman,  as  he 
was  about  to  mount  into  his  dog-cart,  "I  think  I  will 
go  home  with  you  and  spend  the  night  It  is  a  long 
time  since  I  have  seen  the  boys,  and  I  want  to  have  a 
talk  with  them." 

"I  shall  be  delighted  to  have  you  do  so,"  said  Dun- 
worth, "but  you  must  take  me  into  your  cart,  and  my 
horse  can  follow  behind." 

"All  right ! "  cried  Prouter,  as  Roger,  with  his  bridle 
in  his  hand,  got  into  the  lofty  vehicle,  "and  if  your 
horse  doesn't  step  out  lively,  Jerry  will  pull  his  head 
off!" 

"The  danger  is,"  said  Roger,  "that  my  horse  may 
run  over  us." 

"We  shall  see  about  that!"  cried  Prouter,  with  a 
crack  of  his  whip. 
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CHAPTEE  IV 

When  Pronter  and  Dunworth  arrived  at  the  house  of 
the  latter,  they  perceived  the  three  students  of  hus- 
bandry sitting  on  a  bench  which  was  made  of  a  wide 
plank  fastened  between  the  trunks  of  two  trees  in  a 
shady  side  yard.  Their  day's  work  was  done,  and  each 
of  them  was  smoking  a  short  brown  pipe.  Prouter 
jumped  to  the  ground  and  ran  to  greet  his  country- 
men ;  and  Dunworth,  when  he  had  given  the  horses  in 
charge  of  a  servant,  went  into  the  house. 

"How  are  you,  Parchesterf  How  are  you,  Skittt 
How  are  you,  Cruppledeanf  "  cried  Prouter,  shaking 
each  by  the  hand,  as,  in  turn,  they  arose  from  the 
bench.    "It  is  a  fortnight  since  I  have  seen  you." 

"Really  t "  said  Parchester.  "I  did  not  think  it  was 
so  long." 

"Nor  I,"  said  Skitt 

And  Cruppledean,  the  tallest  member  of  the  trio, 
resumed  his  seat  upon  the  bench  without  a  word. 

These  pupils  of  Dunworth  were  young  men  of  good 
education  and  belonged  to  English  families  of  respect- 
ability, but  as  they  had  come  to  Virginia  to  learn  to 
work  like  fumers,  they  considered  it  their  duty  to 
conform  their  dress  to  their  idea  of  the  farm-laborer. 
They  wore  coarse  flannel  shirts,  and  their  abraded 
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corduroy  trousers  were  tucked  into  high-topped  boots. 
Prouter  took  his  seat  on  the  bench,  Parchester  moving 
a  little  nearer  to  Skitt  in  order  to  make  room  for  nim, 
and  drew  from  his  jKKjket  a  short  brown  pipe  and  a 
bag  of  tobacco. 

"Time  for  a  puff  before  supper t"  he  said,  while 
filling  his  pipe. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Parchester. 

And  Prouter,  having  lighted  his  pipe  with  a  brim- 
stone match  skilfully  protected  from  the  wind  in  the 
hollow  of  one  hand,  joined  in  the  puffing  of  the  others. 

"Any  news  from  homef  "  asked  Skitt,  removing  his 
pipe  for  a  moment 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Prouter,  pulling  from  the  pocket  of 
his  shooting-jacket  a  copy  of  the  weekly  London 
"Times,"  now  twelve  days  old,  and  handing  it  to 
Skitt  "Here  is  the  latest,  and  I  have  got  the  ^  Illus- 
trated News '  under  the  cushion  of  my  cart  I'll  leave 
them  here,  for  I  have  read  them." 

Skitt  opened  the  paper  and  began  to  scan  the  news 
columns.  These  youths  never  looked  at  an  American 
journal,  and  for  their  knowledge  of  current  events 
depended  entirely  upon  hearsay  or  the  English  papers. 

Now  the  sound  of  a  bell  was  heard  inside  the  house, 
and  the  four  young  men  arose  from  the  bench,  knocked 
out  the  contents  of  their  pipes,  slipped  the  warm  bowls 
into  their  pockets,  and  went  in  to  supper. 

The  meal  was  not  entirely  an  out-and-out  American 
one,  Dun  worth  having  introduced  the  English  modi- 
fication of  large  bowls  of  warm  milk  for  his  pupils  in 
place  of  the  cold  lacteal  fluid  found  on  every  Virgin- 
ia supper-table ;  but  there  was  a  great  dish  of  broiled 
ham,  a  smoking  pone  of  corn  meal,  hot  wheat  bread  of 
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various  kinds,  cold  bread  and  toast,  coffee  for  the  host, 
and  tea  for  the  others. 

The  conversation  daring  the  meal  was  animated,  and 
was  principally  upon  agricultural  subjects,  mingled 
with  some  talk  about  horses  and  more  about  dogs.  It 
was  noticeable,  however,  that  the  tall  man,  Crupple- 
dean,  had  very  little  to  say. 

After  supper  they  all  went  out  to  the  porch,  where 
they  disposed  themselves,  some  on  chairs  and  some  on 
the  steps,  to  have  a  smoke.  Prouter,  however,  had  not 
given  three  puffe  before  he  sprang  to  his  feet 

"By  jingo  !"  he  cried,  "I  forgot  the  sugar  and  the 
rest  of  the  grocery  stuff  that  Mrs.  Quantrill  asked  me 
to  fetch  to  her." 

"Did  she  want  any  of  them  for  supper!"  asked 
Skitt. 

"That  is  more  than  I  know,"  said  Prouter;  "but 
their  supper  is  over  and  done,  and  there  is  no  use  talk- 
ing about  it  now."     And  down  he  sat 

"And  how  about  the  time-table  for  Miss  Airpenny  t " 
asked  Dunworth. 

For  a  moment  Prouter's  face  assumed  a  blank  ex- 
pression, and  then  it  began  to  glow  again.  "Let  that 
go  in  with  the  sugar,"  he  said.  "She  can't  have  it  to- 
night, and  there's  the  end  of  it !  But  I  will  take  it 
to  her  to-morrow  morning,  long  before  she  ought  to 
start  for  anywhere." 

"And  a  jolly  time  she  will  have  of  it  to-night,"  said 
Skitt,  "through  not  knowing  when  she  is  to  start  on 
her  journey  to-morrow." 

"Anyway,"  said  Prouter,  "it's  lots  better  to  forget 
I  ought  to  go  home  than  to  go  home  and  forget  the 
errands ;  so  I  am  that  much  to  the  good,  anyway." 
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"Where  is  the  old  lady  going t"  asked  Parchester. 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  Prouter.  "She  has 
been  talking  of  Afghanistan,  and  as  she  has  been  al- 
most everywhere  else,  it's  as  like  as  not  she  is  going 
there." 

"Does  she  travel  alone t"  asked  Dunworth. 

"I  should  say  so ! "  cried  Prouter.  "There  is  not  a 
sane  x>erson  living  who  would  travel  with  her !  And 
she  doesn't  want  them,  either.  She  is  able  to  take  care 
of  herself,  and  when  she  can't  get  a  conveyance  she 
walks.  I  told  her  she  ought  to  have  a  tricycle,  and 
she  turned  on  me  with  a  snap,  and  said  that  as  long  as 
she  had  two  legs  she  did  not  care  for  three  wheels." 

"I  should  like  to  have  a  better  acquaintance  with 
Miss  Airpenny,"  said  Dunworth,  rising.  "She  must 
be  a  good  sort  of  woman." 

"She  is  that,"  said  Prouter,  "if  you  get  on  the  right 
side  of  her,  which  I  must  say  has  not  commonly  been 
my  luck." 

Dunworth  soon  retired  to  a  room  on  the  first  floor 
which  had  been  his  father's  library  and  study,  and  was 
now  devoted  strictly  to  his  own  private  use.  He  did 
not  light  the  lamp  upon  the  table,  but  seated  himself 
in  an  arm-chair  by  the  open  window  and  gave  himself 
up  to  thinking. 

Of  course  his  thoughts  were  upon  Ardis.  She  and 
her  words  had  been  present  to  him  ever  since  he  had 
si)oken  to  her  in  her  studio,  but  until  that  quiet  hour 
he  had  not  been  able  to  give  up  his  mind  entirely  to 
her.  Now  he  so  gave  it  up.  His  ideas  came  to  him 
in  no  order.  He  thought  of  Ardis  as  a  woman  he  must 
love,  whatever  happened,  but  he  also  thought  of  many 
things  which  must  happen  if  his  life  were  to  be  a  true 
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and  happy  one.  There  came  to  him  visions  of  exist- 
ence with  Ardis  in  contrast  with  the  life  he  now  lived ; 
there  came  to  him  many  visions  of  what  he  would  do 
for  Ardis  and  what  Ardis  would  do  for  him ;  and  al- 
though most  of  these  were  the  bright  fancies  of  a 
lover,  others  were  the  ideas  of  a  man  given  to  sound 
thinking. 

He  did  not  believe  in  Ardis's  aims  or  purposes. 
He  had  known  her  so  long,  and  he  had  known  her  so 
well,  that  he  was  x>erfectly  aware  it  was  necessary  for 
her  ardent  nature  to  exercise  its  energies  upon  some 
engrossing  object.  That  object  was  now  the  pursuit  of 
art  He  believed  that  some  day  it  would  be  the  love 
of  a  husband  and  the  happiness  of  a  home.  That  he 
should  be  that  husband  and  that  that  home  should  be 
his  home,  was  all  in  all  to  Boger  Dunworth. 

As  to  his  chances  he  felt  a  quiet  encouragement 
She  had  given  no  reason  for  declining  his  offer  except 
that  she  did  not  wish  to  marry  anybody.  This  was 
reasonable  enough.  She  was  yet  young,  and  very 
many  things  were  occupying  her  mind ;  time  might  be 
trusted  to  make  room  in  that  mind  for  love.  And, 
again,  she  had  made  no  objection  to  him  personally, 
and  had  even  told  him  that  his  chances  of  winning  her 
were  as  good  as  those  of  anybody  else.  On  the  whole, 
he  was  feirly  satisfied. 

"I  have  told  her  I  love  her,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"and  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  man 
has  done  this.  Say  what  she  may,  she  cannot  forget 
my  words,  and  the  remembrance  of  them  must  have 
its  influence." 

With  this  he  arose.  A  clock  in  the  room  was  strik- 
ing ten.     He  went  out  to  the  front  of  the  house  to  look 
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for  his  visitor,  but  could  see  no  one.  This  gave  him 
no  concern,  as  his  pupils  could  be  safely  trusted  to  en- 
tertain Prouter  in  whatever  way  he  wished  to  be  en- 
tertained ;  and  thereupon  Dunworth  went  to  bed. 

When  the  four  young  Englishmen  had  been  left  to 
themselves,  Skitt  remarked  that  it  was  a  beautiful 
moonlight  night,  and  that  it  would  be  a  capital  notion 
to  go  down  to  the  fence  at  the  foot  of  the  lawn,  and 
sit  there  and  have  a  smoke,  at  the  same  time  enjoying 
the  beauty  of  the  scene  which  would  be  spread  out 
before  them.  To  this  proposition  all  agreed,  and  they 
betook  themselves  to  the  fence.  When  they  were  well 
seated  on  the  flat  top  of  the  broad  fence,  and  had 
begun  on  their  freshly  lighted  pipes,  Prouter  ex- 
claimed: 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Cruppledeanf  You 
have  hardly  spoken  a  word  since  I  came  here." 

"Nothing  is  the  matter,"  said  Cruppledean,  shortly. 

"Fll  tell  you  what  ails  him,"  said  Skitt.  "He  wants 
to  fight" 

"Fight!"  cried  Prouter.  "Who  does  he  want  to 
fight  with  t" 

"With  the  governor,"  said  Skitt 

"Do  you  mean  Mr.  Dunworth t" 

"Yes,  that's  the  man,"  was  the  reply. 

"And  what  have  you  got  against  him,  Crupple- 
dean t "  asked  Prouter.    "What  has  he  done  to  you !  " 

"I  haven't  anything  against  him,"  said  Crupple- 
dean, "and  he  hasn't  done  anything  to  me.  You  don't 
suppose  I  would  stand  that,  do  you!  AVhat  I  want  is 
to  know  which  is  the  better  man." 

"And  what  is  the  good  of  that!"  asked  Prouter, 
vehemently.    "Your  governor  is  a  good  enough  man 
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^I  <dBs\  "wmA  to  ^KHsk  vnkr  jut  ■uol**  5sft»d  O^iqp^ 
paoAen.  ^-^(^Skn^  kwin^  miM^KT  ^  15  t^  ivtlYT 
nasi  •«- 1  JUL    Tint  sat  «f  tkaa^  is  j^misst  utimr. 

picidtaM.  wSJk  fiitiBm.  -^Hcir  air  FanrlKsler  ;ji]Hi 
SkaftL  Tkc^sr  vnAerUssiir  JLDd  iiDder  his  wriiir^l : 
Onr  kBow  kr  k  a  better  nan  Uian  eitbrr  of  IbmK 
i  so  ttnr  air  aatisicd.  But  it  is  dif^irnt  with  me* 
1  Bfiadrastill  as  the  giovmiar.  and  qaitr  as  lhm>7*, 
I  an  not  f:oiii^  to  stand  rcHiDd  like  a  milk5>i>p 
witlKMt  kBOwin^  wfaetlier  he  is  the  better  man  or  I 


^Look  hor,  Ooppledeaii,"  cried  Pn>nter,  *\vou  let 
Donwortlt  akme.  He  is  a  good  fellow,  but  I  doii^t 
betiere  he  eairs  about  sparring,  and  if  you  try  to  get 
up  a  match  with  him  it  wiU  make  tronble.  And  you 
air  mistaken  about  height  and  weight  settling  the 
question  as  to  which  of  two  men  is  the  l>etter.  l>o 
yoo  think  Dnnworth  is  a  l)etter  man  than  I  am  t  ** 

*'Yes,  I  do,^  said  Cruppledean. 

"Very  well,  then,-'  replied  Prouter,  "we  inwi  settle 
your  point  without  troubling  him.  JiLst  step  out  in 
some  open  place  in  the  moonlight,  and  we  will  have  a 
few  rounds." 

"Very  good,"  said  Cruppledean,  getting  down  from 
the  fence ;  "that  will  settle  it  one  way ;  but  if  I  am 
better  than  you  are,  that  leaves  his  affiUr  still  unset- 
tled." 
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"Come  along,"  said  Prouter,  vigorously  striding  off 
to  a  smooth  place  in  a  field  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 

Here  they  had  a  few  rounds  in  the  bright  light  of 
the  moon,  Parchester  and  Skitt  active  as  seconds. 
Cruppledean  was  taller  and  stronger  than  his  antago- 
nist, with  great  advantages  in  length  of  "reach"  ;  but 
Prouter,  who  was  an  admirable  boxer,  was  so  quick  and 
lively  that  he  got  in  as  many  "good  ones  "  as  did  the 
taller  man. 

After  a  very  moderate  amount  of  this  work  the  sec- 
onds interfered  and  declared  the  afiBair  a  drawn  fight, 
and  that  one  man  was  as  good  as  the  other.  The 
principals  thereupon  put  on  their  coats  and  shook 
hands  with  the  utmost  friendliness.  Both  bore  evi- 
dences of  being  somewhat  jarred  by  the  encounter,  but 
Cruppledean's  spirits  were  decidedly  improved. 

"Are  you  satisfied  nowt"  asked  Prouter. 

"Yes,"  said  the  other,  "the  thing  looks  clearer  to 
me,  and  I  know  where  I  stand.  It  does  not  do  for  a 
fellow  to  be  uncertain  about  these  points.  It  weighs 
on  his  mind.  Now,  I  should  say  that  Dunworth  and  I 
are  about  even." 

"Gk)od!"  cried  Prouter.  "I  am  glad  that  is  all 
straightened  out  And  now  let  us  go  up  to  the  house 
and  have  a  smoke." 

The  party  was  quietly  puffing  away  on  the  steps  of 
the  porch  when  Parchester  suddenly  rose  to  his  feet. 
"What  is  that  light  out  there  on  the  mountain!"  he 
exclaimed. 

Each  man  rose  to  his  feet  and  looked  out  in  the 
direction  indicated.  About  half  a  mile  away  was  a 
wide  stretch  of  rising  ground  which  attained  consider- 
able elevation  at  its  summit.    This  formed  part  of 
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Donworth's  farnij  and  was  known  as  the  '"^  mountain.^ 
The  upper  part  was  heavily  wooded^  and  among  the 
nearer  trees  a  light  eonld  be  seen  moving. 

^^  What  does  anybody  want  of  a  lantern  on  a  bright 
night  like  thisf'  said  Skitt. 

^^It  is  likely  to  be  some  one  hunting  coons^'-  said 
Parchester. 

"And  if  it  is,"  said  Cruppledean,  '^he  hasn't  any 
right  to  do  it" 

"How  is  thatt"  asked  Prouter.  "Does  Dunworth 
preserve  his  coons  t " 

"Can't  say,"  answered  Cruppledean,  "but  I  know  he 
does  not  allow  the  darkies  to  hunt  coons  on  his  place 
without  permission." 

"Is  this  the  season  for  coons f  "  asked  Prouter. 

"Can't  say,"  answered  Cruppledean,  "but  there's  the 
light,  and  you  may  be  sure  some  sort  of  mischief  is 
up." 

"Let's  go  after  them  ! "  said  Skitt. 

"Good ! "  exclaimed  the  others. 

Now  each  man  knocked  out  his  ashes  and  pocketed 
his  pii>e.  Skitt  hurried  through  the  open  front  door 
and  quickly  returned  with  three  heavy  blackthorn 
sticks  belonging  to  himself  and  his  comrades,  and  a 
loaded  riding- whip  which  he  gave  to  Prouter.  Then 
the  four  dashed  off,  cleared  a  fence,  and  made  straight 
across  the  fields  toward  the  mountain.  Each  man 
ran  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  but  Cruppledean's  long 
l^;s  carried  him  a  little  ahead  of  the  others. 

When  they  reached  the  rising  ground  they  separated 
so  as  to  strike  the  woods  at  dififerent  points  and  thus 
cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  miscreants.  The  light  could 
now  plainly  be  seen  some  distance  away  among  the 
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trees.  Cnippledcaii  pluiifrt'tl  through  the  underbrush 
to  the  north  of  the  li^ht ;  Pa  re  lies  ter  and  Skitt  rnshed 
this  way  and  that  iiiiumg  the  trees,  keeping  somewhat 
to  the  south*  while  Pnjuter  made  a  straightaway  dash 
direetly  toward  the  li^ht.  Id  spite  of  the  bright 
uiooulight  it  was  almost  dark  in  the  woods,  and  the 
yt^nng  men  found  it  ditHeuU  to  avoid  the  trees  aud  the 
other  oh  jeets  in  their  way;  Imt  they  pressed  on  with 
surprising  rapidity  eousidering  the  e  ire  urn  stances, 
eaeli  iinuly  grasping  his  weapon,  and  fired  wilh  the 
ardor  of  pui-suil. 

Prouter  was  fortunate  enough  to  strike  a  wood  road 
evidently  the  etmi-se  taken  liy  the  pei^onsearrying  the 
light  f  anti  running  along  this,  he  soon  eanie  upon  a 
little  gronp  e(nupose<l  of  an  old  negi'o  aud  two  half- 
grown  buys.  The  old  man  earned  a  light  wood  toreh, 
and  all  three  slond  stilU  quaking  in  their  mneh-woru 
shoes  at  the  sound  of  pursuc^-s  eiasliiiig  toward  them, 
apparently  from  all  quarters. 

*'Lor'  hivss  nty  soul  I"  (*ried  tlu*  old  man,  as  Prnuter 
jibniged  at  hiiu  with  upraised  whi]».  **\\'ot's  tie  mat- 
ten  sahf  Wot  you  gwiju-  du*"  And  the  three 
negroes  sen Ulrd  hark  against  the  tiunk  of  a  great  tree. 

•^'W'bat  ar*-  \in\  guing  hi  thtV*  vrlvd  Pi-uuter,  still 
braiidisliiiig  liis  whip,     *^\Vliid  do  you  mean  by  eom 
iog  lierr  tii  Inint  rtunis  ?  " 

•'Ihiss  \onr  soul,  s:dj  ! "  ex<'laime(l  ihr  man,  *'I's 
hnntiii'  no  tn<»asl  !  toun*  beah  to  look  fer  my  l^iac^k 
hog  Wilt  <ril  away  dis  mawnin\" 

At  this  imiiarnt  ('ru[i])ledean  eanie  np,  an(J  Part^lu-s- 
ter  and  Skill  qaitkly  aj^peared.  With  upraised  t^ud- 
gels  the  [larty  snrrninaliHl  the  negroes^  the  toreh 
tlirnwiii^r  ttif  only  lii^hl  uikjii  the  seeue. 
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'^He  says  he  is  ki«4d]i^  fo*  kb  hc^.''  siid  Pirovtcr. 

^'Gammon !  "*  cried  OiqtplcdeiA.  ^-R  B««t  hr 
neariy  tir^Te  o'dock.  A  pivtlr  tnr  to  hr  lookiii^ 
for  a  hog  !^ 

''Bat  I  tdl  TOO.  sah.*~  siid  the  old  bul  ~I  done 
begin  to  \oc^  fer  him  as  soon  as  I  got  troo  bt  w^mIl. 
I  tell  yon,  sah.  it  bJkes  a  lon^  tisMr  to  look  icr  a  hog 
when  he  gits  away  in  de  mawnin'.'' 

''I  bet  five  to  three,  and  make  it  shUlii^is.''  said 
PSBTchester,  ^that  he  is  after  eoons.'' 

^Bress  your  sooL  sah.''  said  the  negro,  tnmii^  to 
hinu  ''who  wants  eoons  or  {Mrssoms.  aiiy  one*  when 
dcy  ain^t  &t  yitt  An'  whars  de  axe  or  de  dogs  I  got 
to  hunt  'em  widf  "^ 

"Do  they  hunt  coons  with  axes  and  dogs!**  asked 
Prouter. 

"Ycs,^  said  Croppledean.  -I  hare  heard  they  do.** 

Pronterand  the  popUs  now  stood  and  looked  at  the 
negroes,  the  two  boys  croochii^  behind  their  father  as 
if  they  expeeted  at  any  moment  to  get  a  rap  over  the 
head. 

"Well,  then,'^  presently  remarked  Skitt.  *-if  he  reaUy 
is  looking  for  his  hog  we  may  as  well  let  him  go  on 
and  look  for  it^ 

"Which  I  most  sart'inly  is.  sah."  said  the  man. 

"Bat  look  here,*'  said  Proater.  "if  yoa  do  come  into 
this  wood  looking  for  hogs,  don't  yoa  look  for  them  as 
if  yoa  were  banting  coons.    Do  you  hear  that  f  " 

"YeSy  sah,''  said  the  man. 

And  as  there  now  seemed  nothing  more  for  them  to 
do,  the  fonr  self-constitated  keepers  turned  to  depart. 
The  negro  politely  preceded  them  with  his  torch  to 
light  them  oat  of  the  woods,  and  when  they  reached 
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tii^r  o^teu  r.K'h  youii^  mau  pat  his  kand  in  his  pocket 
aud  tipinrrl  the  torvh-b<rartrr. 

"It"  it  w«rrru't  Si>  lattr/"  said  Orapp^ednuL  "we  would 
iio  with  vou  aud  h^rlp  you  hunt  yoar  hog.** 

'-Much  oUi^rrd.  5ah.  but  I  nx'kon  yoa*d  skccr  him 
uuss  ^u  you d  kctvrh  him." 

The  i»arty  walkird  gay ly  down  the  declivity  and  over 
the  iield>.  aud  wheu  they  reached  the  hoose  they  sat 
dowu  to  resume  the  smoke  which  had  been  inter- 
rupted. Wheu  thi5  was  duished  they  wtent  indoors^ 
and  Skitt  who  wjs  a  care^  man.  shut  the  front  door 
after  him.  They  went  iuto  the  dining-room,  where  a 
li^ht  wa9  buruiug.  and  i.>uppledean  prodoeed  a  bottle 
ot  spiritN  a^K^lo^i^iu^  to  IV^uter  for  not  having  any 
hot  water ;  it  being  so  late,  ot"  coarse  the  kitchen  fire 
w:i^  out.  l^LTvhester  priniuced  some  hard  bisenit  and 
cheese  tn.tui  the  sidebiMud.  and  each  Httn  having 
iui\e\l  his  driuk  to  suit  himsell  they  partook  of  a 

Cruvy'^e\leaa  now  pn^^Hwed  that  they  slioald  go  ont 
oil  :he  ivrih  aad  have  a  smoke :  bat  F^rcfaester  de- 
v.--iLrol  rbar  it'  they  inceuded  to  work  the  next  day  they 
nrxNt  iio  to  Ix-d.  and  rh'.s  being  generally  agreed  to, 
:lic\  r^H*k.  -limps  and  went  up-staii%  Omppledean 
a:id  Sk-r  i.veu*t*ievi  a  uir^  bedx^xHiL  and  across  the 
"jai;  h:4>  l>irehesters  ro*.»m.  with  a  spare  bed  in  it  for 
tV'irc?-. 

0".::;:/ic\:oan  seute^i  hituself  by  the  open  window  of 
!  >  :•"»  ill  ' :  lla^  e  .»  smoke,  aad  Skitt  went  to  bed.  In 
'K'  Jiier  r\*m,  IV'uter.  his  coat  off  and  one  shoe  in 
•  >  jam:.  >;i:  :t*r  M>uie  minutes  inunened  in  thooght. 
:*-.i:vIie^rer-  *  "le  sud.  "ci>me  into  Skitt*5  room.  I 
Ua-  L  N.  nieiiiiJt:  I  nant  Co  :<iy  to  all  of  yoa»*^ 
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And  unevenly  clumping  across  the  hall,  he  seated 
himself  on  a  corner  of  the  table  in  the  other  bedroom. 

"Fellows,"  said  he,  "I  have  just  been  making  up  my 
mind.     I  am  going  to  do  something ! '' 

"Then  why  don't  you  go  and  do  itt"  asked  Skitt^ 
who  was  sleepy. 

Disregarding  this  remark,  Prouter  went  on  :  "I  am 
the  only  fellow  among  you  who  doesn't  work.  You 
all  work,  Dunworth  works,  the  Quantrills  work,  every 
one  of  them,  and  even  old  Miss  Airpenny  works.  I 
don't  do  anything.  I  just  go  around  with  my  hands  in 
my  pockets  and  look  at  other  people  work.  I  am 
going  to  stop  it.  I  am  ashamed  of  it.  I  began  to  be 
ashamed  of  it  yesterday  when  a  pretty  girl  said  to  me 
—the  prettiest  girl,  by  the  way,  I  ever  laid  eyes  on-—" 

"Who  was  itt"  asked  Skitt,  with  awakening  ani- 
mation. 

"Miss  Claverden,"  said  Prouter. 

"You  are  right  there  ! "  exclaimed  Parchester,  while 
the  now  awakened  Skitt  offered  to  bet  his  head  on  the 
fact,  and  even  Cruppledean  gave  an  affirmative  nod. 

"She  said  to  me,"  continued  Prouter,  "when  I  told 
her  that  I  was  ready  any  day  to  stand  as  a  model  for 
her,  having  nothing  to  do—" 

"A  model!"  cried  Parchester.  "A  pretty  model 
you'd  make ! " 

"Well,  she  only  took  my  back,"  said  Prouter,  "so 
you  need  not  be  jealous.  And  she  said  to  me,  when  I 
told  her  I  had  nothing  to  do,  'That  is  a  pity  ! '  And 
ever  since  I  have  been  thinking  it  is  a  pity.  Now  I 
am  going  to  stop  it !     I  intend  to  work  ! " 

"What  are  you  going  to  dot"  said  Cruppledean. 

"That  is  the  rub,"  said  Prouter,  "or,  at  least,  that 
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was  the  rub  until  a  little  while  ago.    Now  I  have  set- 
tled it     I  am  going  to  start  a  milk  route." 

The  three  pupik  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 

"You  needn't  laugh,"  said  Prouter.  "I  have  got  it 
all  straightened  out  in  my  mind.  It  is  of  no  use  for 
me  to  try  a  &rm,  or  to  grow  vines  or  wool,  or  to  go 
into  anything  of  that  sort  I  don't  know  how,  and 
haven't  time  to  learn.  But  I  can  manage  a  milk  route 
just  as  well  as  anybody.  I  have  been  watching  a 
milk  route  lately,  and  know  exactly  how  the  thing  is 
done.  It  will  be  just  the  sort  of  business  I  like. 
Lively  and  brisk  !  Lots  of  cutting  around  to  see  if 
the  cows  are  all  right  and  the  men  at  their  work,  the 
wagons  all  started  off  bright  and  early,  the  customers 
all  satisfied.  I'm  wild  to  get  at  it  By  jingo !  I  will 
go  down  and  tell  Dunworth ! " 

And  before  his  laughing  friends  could  stop  him  he 
had  clumped  down  the  stairs  to  the  room  on  the  first 
floor  where  the  master  of  the  house  slept,  and  knocked 
loudly  on  the  door.  Dunworth  had  been  asleep  three 
or  four  hours,  and  awoke  with  a  start 

"Hello!"  he  cried. 

Prouter  oi>ened  the  door  and  put  in  his  head. 

"What  is  itt"  exclaimed  Dunworth,  sitting  up  in 
bed.    "Is  it  fire  t" 

The  room  was  but  dimly  lighted  by  the  moon,  but 
Prouter  could  see  that  Dunworth  was  just  about  to 
spring  out  of  bed.  "No,"  cried  the  young  English- 
man, "I  am  going  to  start  a  milk  route." 

"What ! "  exclaimed  Dunworth. 

"I  am  going  to  start  a  milk  route,"  repeated 
Prouter;  "and  I  thought  it  mean  to  let  the  other 
fellows  know  without  coming  to  tell  you  too." 
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CHAPTER  V 

Dr.  Lesteb  lived  in  a  small  house  which  stood  in  the 
spacious  yard  of  a  large  house.  The  latter  building 
had  been  partially  burnt  years  before,  and  was  now 
uninhabited.  It  belonged  to  members  of  Dr.  Lester's 
family,  and  while  living  in  the  small  house  he  was 
enabled  to  keep  an  eye  upon  the  property.  It  may 
also  be  said  that  it  suited  him  perfectly  to  live  by  him- 
self in  this  indei>endent  manner.  About  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  away  was  a  cabin  in  which  dwelt  an  old  negro 
woman  who  cooked  for  him  and  attended  to  his  house. 

The  doctor  was  a  good  friend  to  all  the  colored  peo- 
ple in  the  neighborhood.  They  came  to  him  for  ad- 
vice and  information  and  for  the  solution  of  knotty 
points  of  difference.  Only  in  one  respect  could  they 
expect  no  counsel  from  him.  He  would  not  prescribe, 
even  for  the  most  trifling  ailment.  If  anything  were 
the  matter  with  their  bodies  he  would  send  them  to  a 
doctor,  and  he  had  been  known  in  urgent  cases  to  go 
himself  for  a  physician  to  attend  to  some  suffering 
negro.  But  to  a  question  involving  negro  notions  of 
law  and  equity  he  would  give  his  most  earnest  atten- 
tion and  thought,  and  his  decisions  were  generally 
accepted  as  final. 

The  doctor's  house  consisted  of  one  large  room,  with 
a  little  adjoining  chamber  in  which  he  slept^    The  walb 
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of  the  large  room  were  lined  with  books,  neariy  all  of 
them  old  and  of  a  standard  character,  and  specimens 
of  minerals,  dried  plants,  animals  and  birds  occnpied 
every  available  shelf  and  corner.  A  work-bench  stood 
at  one  window,  a  tnming-lathe  near  by ;  and  wherever 
there  was  room  for  them  conld  be  seen  little  machines 
and  contrivances,  or  articles  of  use  and  ornament,  which 
the  doctor  had  made,  and  which  indicated  an  nntiring 
industry  joined  with  skill  and  ingenuity,  but  without 
commensurate  aim. 

Dr.  Lester  was  sitting  by  his  open  door  in  a  large 
leather  arm-chair,  the  cushions  of  which  were  so 
worn  into  hollows  that  they  would  have  l)een  a  torture 
to  any  one  who  had  not^  like  the  doctor,  learned  to 
adapt  himself  to  their  eccentricities.  Opposite  to  him, 
on  a  smaller  chair,  sat  BonettL  Both  were  smoking 
pipes  with  long  reed  stems  and  bowk  made  of  the  red 
Powhatan  clay  so  much  prized  by  Virginians  of  the 
older  school.  The  afternoon  was  bright  and  cheerftil ; 
the  doctor  was  glad  to  have  some  one  drop  in  on  him ; 
and  Bonetti  was  in  his  usual  good  humor.  But  now 
for  some  minutes  neither  had  spoken  a  word.  Bonetti 
much  desired  to  talk  about  Miss  Claverden,  and  to 
find  out  what  the  doctor  had  said,  done,  or  thought  in 
the  direction  of  that  young  lady  since  he  had  last  seen 
him.  But  there  were  times  when  the  doctor  did  not 
care  to  talk  upon  this  subject,  and  as  this  might  be  one 
of  those  times,  Bonetti  hesitated  about  broaching  his 
questions. 

Suddenly  he  started.  "Ho!"  he  cried,  ^'here  she 
oomes ! " 

"Whot"  asked  the  doctor,  looking  quickly  toward 
the  door. 
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"Miss  Ardis,"  said  Bonetti.  "She  is  coming  down 
the  road  in  the  open  carriage  with  the  bay  horses,  and 
George  is  driving  with  his  high-top  hat  on.  She  is 
coming  in  style." 

The  doctor  gave  one  look  outside,  then  sprang  to  his 
feet,  put  down  his  pipe,  and  stepping  to  a  small  look- 
ing-glass, swiftly  combed  his  somewhat  rumpled  hair, 
brushed  the  collar  of  his  coat,  and  approached  the 
door. 

"Where  are  you  going!"  said  Bonetti. 

"I  shall  speak  to  her  as  she  passes,"  said  the  doctor. 

Bonetti  also  put  down  his  pii>e  and  went  out  But^  to 
the  surprise  of  the  two  men,  the  carriage  did  not  pass ; 
it  turned  into  the  grass-grown  driveway  at  the  other 
end  of  the  yard,  and  sweeping  past  the  ruined  house, 
stopped  before  the  doctor's  door. 

Miss  Ardis  sat  alone  in  the  carriage.  She  was  hand- 
somely dressed  in  a  costume  which  would  have  been 
suited  to  a  round  of  city  calls,  but  with  some  of  that 
additional  touch  of  the  picturesque  which  is  allowable 
in  the  country.  She  carried  a  large  light-colored 
parasol^  and  on  her  face  was  a  smile  of  friendly  greet- 
ing. 

"How  do  you  do,  doctor!"  she  said,  extending  her 
hand. 

The  doctor  gently  enveloped  the  little  tan-colored 
glove  in  his  large,  sinewy  hand.  His  bare  head  was 
bowed  a  little,  as  if  he  had  been  momentarily  impressed 
with  an  emotion  of  reverence.  Bonetti  stood  a  little 
in  the  rear  of  the  doctor,  his  hat  in  his  hand. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Bonetti!"  said  Ardis,  in  the 
same  cheerful,  friendly  tone  in  which  she  had  spoken 
before,  but  she  did  not  extend  her  hand. 
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^Dr.  Lester."  said  Ardis,.  ^I  am  on  my  way  to  Hie 
Dalrrmple  i^aee^  and  I  bave  slopped  lieie  to  ask  a 
fiiTor  of  xwlT 

'^The  thii^  shaU  be  done.  Miss  Ardi&**  said  tlie  doe> 
tor,  ^whatever  it  may  be."^ 

Sbe  lo(^ed  at  him  with  a  little  sparkle  in  her  eye. 
^*Nerer  suK^e  again !  *"  she  said  sc^emnly. 

The  doetor  opened  his  eyes  wide,  and  on  Bonettfs 
face  there  came  a  look  of  astonishment ;  Irat  before 
either  of  them  eonld  speak  Ardis  langhed  and  said : 
''Don't  be  fri^tened,  doetor.  That  was  merely  to 
show  yon  how^  if  I  chose,  I  could  pnnish  yon  for  mak- 
ing snch  rash  prMniscs."^ 

'^I  tmst  so  implicitly  to  yonr  generosity  and  justice* 
Miss  Ardis,  that  I  am  not  afraid  to  make  a  Idind 
promise  to  you." 

"Take  my  advice,"  said  she,  **and  never  tmst  any- 
body so  £Bur  as  that.  And  now  for  my  business. 
Father  has  invited  a  gentleman  to  come  and  stay  at 
our  house  for  some  days— indeed,  I  don-t  know  for  how 
long.  Father  will  take  care  of  him  sometimes,  of 
course^  but  I  don't  believe  our  visitor  cares  very  much 
for  grax>e-vines  or  forming,  and  I  am  afraid  time 
will  hang  heavy  on  his  hands.  I  want  the  gentlemen 
of  the  neighborhood  to  call  on  him,  and  especially 
you,  doctor,  for  you  can  help  ever  so  much  to  make 
his  time  x^^ss  pleasantly.  And  I  may  send  him  to  yon, 
Mr.  Bonetti,  if  he  needs  a  guide  and  adviser  in  any 
outdoor  explorations." 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  do  anything  I  can  for  a  friend  of 
yours,  Miss  Ardis,"  said  Bonetti. 

"Is  the  gentieman  a  middle-aged  man  or  a  young 
onct"  asked  the  doetor. 
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"He  is  moderately  young,"  said  Ardis. 

"Is  he  a  city  mant"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "but  I  know  he  likes  the  country, 
and  has  travelled  almost  everywhere,  I  believe.  He 
is  Mr.  Surrey  of  Washington.  Will  you  not  ask  some 
of  the  gentlemen  to  call  on  him— I  know  he  is  fond 
of  company— Mr.  Dun  worth,  for  instance,  and  those 
young  Englishmen  who  are  at  his  house  f  They  are 
very  pleasant  young  men." 

"All  you  have  to  do  is  to  speak  to  Dunworth  about 
that,"  said  the  doctor.  "I  am  sure  he  is  at  your  ser- 
vice in  every  way." 

"But  I  don't  care  to  go  about  the  country,"  said 
Ardis,  with  a  laugh,  "asking  young  men  to  come  to 
see  another  young  man.  I  wish  you  would  mention 
the  matter  to  Mr.  Dunworth  some  time  soon." 

"Of  course  I  will  do  that,  Miss  Ardis,"  said  the 
doctor ;  "but  it  seems  to  me  it  is  not  such  a  very  long 
time  ago  since  I  saw  you  ride  at  full  gallop  up  to  Dun- 
worth's  door,  with  your  two  dogs  after  you,  and  invite 
him  and  everybody  else  to  Bald  Hill  to  supi)er  and  a 
dance  afterwards." 

"Your  memory  goes  back  more  years  than  you  sup- 
I)ose,"  said  Ardis,  laughing.  "That  sort  of  thing  may 
have  been,  but  it  is  not  Haven't  you  noticed  that  i)eo- 
ple  sometimes  grow  older,  doctor  t  Now,  I  may  depend 
on  you  to  help  us  entertain  Mr.  Surrey,  may  I  nott " 

"You  may  always  depend  upon  me,"  said  the  doctor. 

"Thank  you  ever  so  much,"  said  Ardis,  and  with  a 
forewell  smile  and  nod,  which  included  them  both,  she 
drove  away. 

The  doctor  stood  silent,  his  eyes  on  the  swiftly  de- 
parting carriage. 
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"Suppose,"  said  Bonetti,  reflectively,  "she  were  to 
say  to  you :  ^There  are  a  number  of  persons  who  are 
trying  to  marry  me,  and  if  any  one  of  them  succeeds, 
misery  will  come  upon  me.  You  are  the  only  one  who 
can  protect  me  from  this  danger.  If  you  will  marry 
me,  I  am  safe.'    What  would  you  say  in  such  a  case  t " 

"Bonnet,"  cried  the  doctor,  "if  you  had  lived  in  the 
middle  ages  they  would  have  made  you  a  mental  tor- 
turer! How  dare  you  rack  me  in  that  way— and 
at  this  moment,  toof  " 

"I  merely  wanted  to  know,"  said  Bonetti,  "if  there 
was  anything  that  would  make  you  let  go  your  resolu- 
tion ;  but  if  you  are  not  prepared  to  answer,  no  matter. 
It  seems  to  me  that  she  has  not  given  you  a  very 
agreeable  piece  of  business. 

"Agreeable ! "  exclaimed  the  doctor.  "I  should  say 
not !  It  would  suit  me  much  better  to  make  it  un- 
pleasant for  a  young  city  man  coming  into  these  parts 
than  to  make  him  want  to  stay." 

"But  you  are  going  to  make  it  pleasant  for  himt" 
said  the  other. 

"Bonnet,"  replied  Dr.  Lester,  "if  she  were  to  ask  me 
to  sit  on  a  hot  rock  and  bake  batter-cakes  for  ApoUyon, 
I  would  do  it !  But  I  don't  pretend  to  say  that  I 
would  like  it." 

As  Bonetti  walked  slowly  homeward,  about  half  an 
hour  afterwards,  he  said  to  himself:  "I  have  made 
supposes  about  most  of  the  fixes  that  Dr.  Lester  could 
get  himself  into  concerning  this  matter,  but  there  is 
one  thing  that  I  haven't  worked  up  yet,  and  that  is 
what  will  hapi>en  when  Miss  Ardis  finds  out  how  Dr. 
Lester  thinks  about  her.  She  hasn't  the  least  notion 
of  it  now ;  that's  as  plain  as  daylight    And  the  main 
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point  of  the  matter  is  not  so  much  what  she  will 
do  when  she  finds  it  out  as  what  he  will  do  when 
she  has  done  what  she  will  do  when  she  finds  it  out" 
And  pondering  on  this  question,  the  philosophizer 
pursued  his  leisurely  way. 
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When  Ardis  Claverden  had  driven  away  from  Dr. 
Lester's  door,  and  had  reached  the  highroad,  she 
leaned  forward  to  her  coachman  and  said :  ^'George, 
those  horses  have  been  doing  nothing  for  two  days. 
Now,  don't  let  them  loiter  on  the  road ! " 

George  was  a  dashing  coachman  as  well  as  a  skilfol 
one,  and  for  that  reason  his  position  in  the  Bald  Hill 
establishment  was  secure.  Sympathizing  thoroughly 
with  the  liking  of  his  yonng  mistress  for  rapid  motion, 
he  touched  up  his  two  bays— both  animals  of  good 
blood,  raised,  broken,  and  trained  on  the  Bald  Hill 
farm.  They  did  not  loiter,  but  with  swift  strides  sped 
over  the  road.  Bowling  over  the  smooth  stretches, 
dashing  up  the  hills  with  a  strong,  hard  trot,  but  pull- 
ing up  to  a  slower  pace  on  the  descents,  cautiously 
and  skilfully  i>assing  over  the  stony  spots,  but  not 
always  with  slackened  sx)eed,  with  his  horses  tossing 
their  heads  in  their  enjoyment  of  their  free,  swift 
motion,  George  drew  up  at  the  Dalrymple  house  before 
even  Ardis  thought  there  had  been  time  to  get  there. 

Ardis  was  but  slightly  acquainted  with  this  family, 
but  they  were  new-comers,  and  she  was  very  willing  to 
be  civil  to  them  and,  should  there  be  reason  for  it,  to 
be  friendly  with  them. 
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On  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  DaJrymple  disliked  Ardis, 
or,  as  she  would  have  put  it,  disapproved  of  her.  She 
considered  her  manner  of  life  as  entirely  too  indepen- 
dent for  a  young  girl.  She  thought  Miss  Claverden 
should  have  an  elderly  lady  to  live  in  the  house  and 
chaperon  her.  She  did  not  think  a  young  woman 
should  be  driving  around  the  country  by  herself,  and 
although  she  knew  of  nothing  unseemly  that  Ardis 
had  ever  done,  except  allowing  her  coachman  to  dash 
up  a  driveway  at  an  improper  rate  of  speed,  she  felt 
assured  that  an  independent  young  woman  who  would 
do  such  an  unseemly  thing  would  do  a  great  many 
other  unseemly  things. 

Miss  Dalrymple  could  not  make  up  her  mind 
whether  she  disliked  Ardis  or  envied  her.  There 
were  often  times  when  she  would  have  liked  to  do  as 
she  pleased,  but  there  were  also  times  when  she  looked 
with  aversion  upon  people  who  did  as  they  pleased. 
Should  she  ever  decide  to  imitate  Ardis,  she  would 
probably  be  a  blind  follower  of  her  as  far  as  circum- 
stances would  allow ;  but  should  she  decide  to  disap- 
prove of  her,  her  disapproval  would  be  very  strong. 
At  present  Miss  Cecilia  Dalrymple  did  not  wish  to 
commit  herself  in  any  way,  and  her  few  remarks  did 
not  add  to  the  interest  of  the  conversation. 

Mr.  Dalrymple  liked  Ardis.  WTien  he  returned 
from  the  call  at  Bald  Hill  he  spoke  very  highly  of  her. 
He  said  he  thought  she  was  a  fine,  sf)irited  girl  of  re- 
markably pleasant  manners,  and  very  handsome,  and 
he  thought  it  might  be  a  very  good  thing  for  Cecilia 
if  the  two  were  to  become  friends.  But  these  remarks 
had  no  influence,  or  at  least  no  favorable  influence,  on 
the  opinions  of  his  wife  and  daughter ;  and  as  he  was 
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not  at  home  that  aftemooB.  his  ^oiod  Oipnioa  cif  Aidis 
was  of  DO  adTanta^  in  mafciiig  her  talk  a  pAcasaat  one. 

**I>id  TOO  not  say  the  olher  day."  rrmaikcd  Aidis>  to 
Mr&  Dalrymple,  **that  yoa  hare  a  ^nm  whioai  too  ex- 
pert here  shortly  f 

Mr&  Daliymple  opened  her  eyes  and  hardened  her 
month.  She  wonM  have  gianeed  at  her  dangler,  tvnl 
Ardis  was  lookup  at  her.  ^YtsT  sud  she.  -I  hare  a 
son,  and  we  expeet  him  in  a  lew  days^"" 

••I  am  glad  to  hear  it.''  sud  Ardis.  ~*l>ecaiKie  there  is 
to  be  a  gentleman  at  oor  house  who.  I  feir.  will  find 
the  {dace  rery  dnlL  We  shall  be  so  glad  if  yoor  son 
wiU  call  npon  him.  It  wonM  be  dilfienlt  to  regulate 
the  etiqnette  in  sneh  a  case.  I  suppose.  Father  irtsits 
rery  little,  and  it  b  seareely  to  be  expected  that  he 
should  caU  on  a  young  man.  and  of  course  there  is  no 
(Hie  else  in  our  house  to  do  iL"* 

*^I  should  say  not."  remarked  Mis.  Ihdrymple.  very 
deeidcdly. 

**But  out  here  in  the  country.""  eontinned  Ardis. 
^we  get  orer  those  thii^  in  as  easy  and  as  friendly  a 
way  as  posaUe :  and  if  your  son  should  ride  down  and 
see  fiither  and  Mr.  Surrey.  I  am  sure  they  would  both 
he  delighted."* 

Mrs.  Dalrymple  made  no  promises  for  her  son.  She 
thanked  Ardis  and  passed  to  another  snk^eet. 

When  the  visitor  arose  the  two  ladies  aeeompanied 
her  to  the  door,  and  as  the  carriage  drove  away  Mrs. 
Dalrymple  looked  alter  it  and  remarked :  "^I  hope  I 
shall  never  see  you.  Cecilia,  driving  about  the  country 
by  yourself  in  that  way!"" 

At  that  moment  Cecilia  was  thinking  that  it  would 
be  the  most  delightful  thing  in  the  worid  to  sit  alone 
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in  a  carriage  like  that,  and  be  driven  wherever  she 
wanted  to  go,  and  just  as  fast  as  she  wanted  to  go. 

"And  never  in  my  life,"  continued  Mrs.  Dalrymple, 
"did  I  hear  anything  as  barefaced  as  that  giri's  speech  ! 
Actually  to  ask  me  to  send  my  son  to  see  her !  I 
wouldn't  have  expected  that,  even  of  Miss  Ardis 
Claverden ! " 

Cecilia's  mind  was  on  the  point  of  revolving,  but 
the  influence  of  the  carriage  was  still  strong  upon  her. 
"I  don't  suppose  that  Egbert  would  care  for  a  giri  like 
that,"  she  said  abstractedly. 

As  Ardis  drove  away  the  air  seemed  pleasanter  to 
her,  the  sky  brighter  above  her,  than  she  had  remem- 
bered it  as  she  drove  toward  the  house.  She  did  not 
know  that  Mrs.  Dalrymple  did  not  like  her,  or  that 
Miss  Dalrymple  was  in  doubt  about  her,  but  the  sense 
of  relief  which  came  upon  her  as  she  left  them,  al- 
though she  did  not  recognize  its  true  nature,  was 
agreeable  to  her. 

"Now  I  will  go  to  Heatherley,"  she  said  to  George. 

A  drive  of  about  three  miles,  the  last  portion  of 
which  was  on  a  private  road  through  pasture-land, 
brought  them  to  a  large  house  which  stood  well  in 
upon  its  own  domain.  This  was  the  homestead  of  the 
Crantons,  a  family  of  large  size  and  extensive  ramifi- 
cations. The  house  had  once  been  in  better  condi- 
tion ;  the  family  had  once  been  richer ;  but  there  was 
an  air  of  life  and  movement  about  the  place  which 
made  it  much  more  interesting  and  attractive  than 
many  of  the  better  houses  of  richer  people.  There 
were  dogs  on  the  porch  and  dogs  wandering  here  and 
there  around  the  house.  A  flock  of  turkeys  scattered 
themselves  over  the  lawn,  which  sloped  by  several 
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were  spice-boxes  and  a  cookery  book.  Norma  was 
short,  somewhat  stoutly  built,  with  a  pleasing  face,  a 
genial  nature,  and  passionately  fond  of  Ardis.  She 
sprang  to  her  feet,  and  forgetting  the  existence  of 
such  a  thing  as  flour,  kissed  her  visitor  again  and 
again.  The  colored  woman  who  was  assisting  Norma 
brought  a  chair  for  Ardis,  and  then  departed,  knowing 
that  work  for  the  present  was  suspended. 

"What  I  particularly  came  for,"  said  Ardis,  pres- 
ently, "is  to  ask  you  to  come  and  spend  a  few  days 
with  me,  or  perhaps  a  week,  or  it  may  be  even  longer." 

"Nowt"  asked  Norma. 

"Yes ;  to-morrow." 

"Simply  impossible,"  said  Norma.  "To-morrow  I 
begin  to  preserve  peaches.  I  have  bushels  of  them  all 
ready.    Why  do  you  want  me  now  t " 

"  Father  has  invited  a  gentleman  to  come  and  stay  at 
our  house,"  said  Ardis.  "It  was  a  most  unexpected 
thing  to  me.  This  gentleman,  Mr.  Surrey,  I  met  last 
winter  at  Aunt  Mabel's  in  Washington,  and  the  other 
day  he  wrote  to  me  that  he  was  coming  to  Bolton  for 
a  few  days,  and  asked  permission  to  call  on  me.  I 
mentioned  the  matter  to  father,  and  he  immediately 
sjit  down  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Surrey,  inviting  him  to 
stay  at  our  house  during  his  sojourn  in  this  neighbor- 
hood. The  fact  that  he  was  a  friend  of  his  sister 
Mabel  was  enough  for  father.  Of  course  I  was  dread- 
fully disturbed  when  I  heard  that  the  letter  had  gone, 
but  there  was  no  help  for  it  then,  and  I  said  nothing 
about  it.  Father  interferes  so  little  in  the  manage- 
ment of  these  things  that  I  could  not  bear  to  find  fault 
with  him  for  this." 

"Is  he  a  young  man! "  asked  Norma 
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"Well,  he  is  not  exactly  a  young  man,"  said  Ardis, 
"but  I  don't  believe  he  is  thirty.  He  has  been  mar- 
ried once,  and  his  wife  soon  died  and  left  him  with  a 
little  son,  now  four  years  old.  There  is  something 
very  odd  about  this,  for  the  child  is  rich,  the  property 
coming  from  the  mother's  family,  while  Mr.  Surrey 
has  no  money  to  speak  of.  He  has  not  even  the  care 
of  his  boy." 

"How  did  that  come  about t "  asked  Norma. 

"Aunt  Mabel  told  me  the  storj^,  but  I  don't  remem- 
ber it  exactly,"  said  Ardis.  "But  the  point  is  that  a 
grandfather  made  a  will  by  which  Mr.  Surrey  was  not 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  boy's  money  or  the 
child  himself.  And  of  course  Mr.  Surrey  had  to  agree 
to  that  or  else  keep  his  son  out  of  a  fortune." 

"I  wouldn't  have  given  up  one  of  my  sons  for  any 
fortune  !"  said  Norma.  "And  if  this  gentleman  is  a 
widower,  I  suppose  your  father  thinks  him  an  elderly 
man." 

"I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  Ardis,  "though  I  never 
thought  of  that  before.  But  I  do  know  that  he  ex- 
pects Mr.  Surrey  to  be  his  ^^sitor,  and  I  am  sure  he 
will  find  he  is  mistaken.  That  man,  I  am  sure, 
prefers  the  society  of  young  i)eople  to  that  of  his 
elders,  and  it  will  simply  end  in  his  being  thrown  on 
my  hands." 

"Is  he  good-looking!"  asked  Norma. 

"In  a  certain  way,  yes,"  said  Ardis.  "He  is  rather 
too  florid,  and  somewhat  inclined  to  be  heavy ;  but  he 
is  very  bright  and  lively  and  full  of  fun,  and  that  often 
makes  him  look  handsomer  than  he  really  is." 

"And  how  long  is  he  going  to  stay t "  said  Norma. 

"I  really  do  not  know --certainly  a  few  days ;  but 
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father  will  keep  him  with  us  as  long  as  he  is  down 
here.  He  comes  on  business,  I  think.  But,  as  I  told 
you,  Norma,  I  know  very  well  that  he  is  not  going  to 
be  other's  visitor ;  and  so  I  have  asked  Dr.  Lester  to 
come  to  see  him,  and  to  get  some  of  the  young  men  of 
the  neighborhood  to  drop  in.  Will  not  your  brother 
Curtis  comet" 

"My  dear  Ardis,"  cried  Norma,  "you  know  Curtis  is 
so  bashfid  that  if  you  were  to  ask  him  to  call  on  agay 
city  gentleman,  he  would  betake  himself  to  the  woods 
and  stay  there." 

"Curtis  or  no  Curtis,  I  intend  to  have  Norma,"  said 
Ardis. 

"But,  Ardis,"  exclaimed  Norma,  "you  see  how  I  am 
situated  !  To-morrow  I  must  go  to  work  at  my  peaches, 
and  the  next  day  there  will  be  ever  so  much  that  will 
have  to  be  straightened  out  The  day  after  that  I 
might  go  to  you,  perhaps,  for  a  day  or  two." 

"Norma,"  said  Ardis,  "Mr.  Surrey  is  coming  the  day 
after  to-morrow.  I  want  you  in  the  house  with  me 
when  he  arrives." 

"But,  Ardis-" 

"No  buts,"  said  Ardis.  "Everything  can  be  ar- 
ranged. I  shall  stay  here  and  help  you  with  your 
peaches.  I  will  go  now  and  send  Greorge  home  with  a 
message  to  father  that  I  am  to  be  sent  for  to-morrow 
evening,  and  that  I  shall  take  you  to  Bald  Hill  with 
me.  We  can  get  up  very  early  to-morrow  morning, 
you  shall  lend  me  one  of  your  old  dresses,  and  those 
peaches  shall  all  be  in  their  jars  and  everything 
straightened  out  in  time  for  us  two  to  get  to  Bald 
Hill  to  supper." 

And  without  waiting  to  hear  her  friend's  remarks  on 
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this  arrangement,  Ardis  ran  out  to  send  Greorge  and 
the  carriage  home. 

Very  early  the  next  morning  the  two  girls  were  np 
and  at  work— Ardis  in  a  blue-spotted  calico  gown, 
somewhat  too  short  and  a  good  deal  too  wide  for  her, 
and  with  a  white  apron  fastened  up  under  her  chin. 
All  the  colored  assistance  which  could  be  conveniently 
employed  was  called  in,  and  throughout  the  morning 
and  a  portion  of  the  afternoon  the  i)aring,  the  stoning, 
the  cutting,  the  boiling,  the  bubbling,  the  sweetening, 
the  tasting,  the  dipping,  the  i>ouring,  and  the  talk 
went  on.  Ardis  lent  a  hand  to  everything,  but,  besides 
the  work  she  did  herself,  she  found  time  to  make  others 
work  as  they  had  never  worked  before.  She  would 
even  run  out  to  hasten  the  motions  of  the  boys  who 
were  cutting  the  wood  which  the  great  stove  so  steadily 
devoured. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  everything  was 
finished  except  a  few  little  matters  of  "straightening 
out "  which  Norma  could  very  well  attend  to  by  her- 
self, and  Ardis,  heated  and  quite  satiated  with  the 
smell  of  cooking  peaches,  went  out  into  the  air  and 
took  a  seat  on  the  shaded  front  porch.  She  had  been 
sitting  here  but  a  few  minutes  when  a  white  boy 
mounted  on  a  large,  fine  horse  rode  up  to  the  house. 

"Is  Mr.  Curtis  int "  he  asked. 

"No,"  said  Ardis,  "he  is  out  at  work  on  the  low- 
lands." 

"Is  any  of  the  men  here  t "  said  the  boy. 

"They  are  all  out  with  Mr.  Curtis.  I  know  that  he 
took  every  one  of  them." 

"Is  Harrison  Cranton  heret"  asked  the  boy. 

"No,"  said  Ardis,  with  a  smile,  "even  Harrison  has 
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fifone  with  his  brother.    Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for 
yout" 

"No,  ma'am,"  said  the  boy,  with  a  doleftd  expres- 
sion. "One  of  the  young  steers  that  was  just  bought 
has  got  away  and  is  going  home  just  as  fast  as  he  can, 
and  Tom  Harris  put  me  on  this  horse  and  told  me  to 
go  after  him.  But  the  steer  he  keeps  a-runnin',  and  I 
can't  get  ahead  of  him  with  this  horse." 

"Are  you  afraid  of  the  horse  t "  asked  Ardis. 

"I'm  not  afraid  of  him  when  he  walks,  but  when  I 
make  him  go  fast  he  charges,  and  when  he  charges  he 
skeers  me,  so  I  just  turned  him  in  here,  reckonin'  Mr. 
Curtis  was  home." 

"And  you  thought  if  Mr.  Curtis  were  here  he  would 
get  on  the  horse  and  head  off  the  steer  for  you  t "  asked 
Ardis. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  the  hoj.  "He  wouldn't  care  if 
the  horse  charged  all  he  had  a  mind  to." 

Ardis  came  forward  to  the  steps  and  looked  at  the 
horse.  He  was  a  magnificent  animal.  She  had  been 
shut  up  all  day  in  a  hot  and  stifling  room.  "Wait  one 
minute,"  she  said  to  the  boy,  "and  everything  shall  be 
made  right  for  you."  And  with  this  she  went  into  the 
house  and  ran  upstairs. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  she  found  an  old  riding-skirt 
belonging  to  Norma.  This  she  quickly  slipped  on, 
and  from  the  room  of  the  boy  Harrison  she  took  a 
pair  of  his  top-boots,  which  she  found  fitted  her  very 
well.  She  dashed  into  her  room,  got  her  gloves,  and 
ran  down-stairs.  She  took  a  soft  felt  hat  from  the 
rack,  put  it  on,  and  went  out  to  the  boy. 

"I  will  ride  your  horse  and  go  after  the  steer,"  she 
said.     "I  feel  just  like  taking  a  good  gallop  ! " 
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"Oh,  ma'am,"  cried  the  boy,  "this  isn't  the  kind  of 
horse  for  a  lady  to  ride ! " 

"Any  kind  of  a  horse  is  the  kind  for  me  to  ride," 
said  Ardis,  going  down  the  steps,  "except  a  poor  one. 
Now  get  down,  and  I  will  hold  him  while  you  run  to 
the  carriage-house  and  bring  that  side-saddle  that  you 
will  see  hanging  on  a  peg  close  to  the  door." 

The  boy  looked  astonished,  but  got  down.  "He'll 
run  away  with  you,"  he  said  deprecatingly,  as  his  feet 
touched  the  ground. 

"ril  attend  to  that!"  said  Ardis.  "And  you  \>e 
quick,  or  your  steer  will  get  entirely  away." 

The  boy  ran  to  the  carriage-house  and  soon  returned 
with  the  saddle.  Under  Ardis's  directions  he  quickly 
put  it  on  the  horse,  in  place  of  the  one  on  which  he 
had  ridden,  and  then,  having  carefully  examined  the 
girth  and  the  stirrup,  she  prepared  to  mount.  "Lead 
him  up  here  ! "  she  said,  as  she  stood  on  one  of  the  porch 
steps.  But  the  horse  tossed  his  head  and  refused  to 
turn  around  so  that  she  could  reach  him. 

"Go  on  that  side  of  him  and  give  him  a  good 
smack  ! "  said  Ardis. 

The  boy,  half  frightened  at  his  own  presumption, 
gave  the  horse  a  "smack,"  and  the  animal  moving  with 
a  start  toward  the  steps,  Ardis  laid  hold  of  the  pommel 
and  sprang  into  the  saddle.  Quickly  giving  herself  a 
firm  seat,  she  took  the  bridle  from  the  boy,  and  with 
a  little  help  from  him  she  put  her  foot  in  the  stirrup. 
The  horse  wheeled  around  as  soon  as  the  boy  released 
the  bridle,  and  Ardis  called  out :  "Oh,  I  forgot  the 
whip  !     Run  in  and  get  me  one  from  the  rack,  please  ! " 

"Oh,  you  mustn't  hit  him ! "  exclaimed  the  boy. 
"If  you  hit  him  he'll  jump  right  out  of  his  skin  ! " 
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"I  will  hit  him  just  hard  enough  to  make  him  jump 
nearly  out  of  his  skin,  but  not  quite,"  said  Ardis. 
^^Get  me  the  whip  !" 

The  boy  said  no  more,  but  brought  her  a  heavy  rid- 
ing-whip which  belonged  to  Mr.  Curtis. 

^*It  is  too  big/'  said  she,  ^^but  no  matter.  Which 
way  did  your  steer  go  t " 

^*He's  gone  up  the  road,  and  if  he  finds  a  break  in 
the  fence  he'll  cut  across  the  fields  and  git  into  the 
woods,  and  if  he  does  that  we'll  never  ketch  him. 
He'll  go  straight  through  to  Page  County,  where  he 
was  raised.-' 

^^Take  your  saddle  down  to  the  gate,"  said  Ardis, 
^^and  wait  for  me  there." 

At  fii-st  the  horse  appeared  inclined  to  be  dissatis- 
fied with  liis  rider ;  he  danced  sidewise  and  made 
one  or  two  revolutions ;  but  a  sharp  tap  on  the  flank 
and  a  firm  hand  on  the  bit  soon  brought  him  to  his 
senses,  and  he  started  olT  on  a  quick  trot.  Out  on  the 
highroad  Ardis  could  see  nothing  of  the  fugitive  steer, 
but  urging  her  horse  into  a  gallop,  she  soon  caught 
sight  of  the  animal  far  uj)  the  I'oad. 

A  (lash  of  a  few  niinnlcs  bi'ouglit  Ihe  sound  of  her 
hoi'sc's  hoofs  lo  Ihc  ears  of  Ihc  young  steer.  He  threw 
U])  his  head  and  broke  intoa  wild  run.  Xotfarahead 
was  a  lurn  in  llir  road,  and  tlure  a  gate  into  a  field 
stood  open.  This  iicld  was  a  wide  hillside  of  coarse 
grass  and  sassalVas  bnsht-s,  inteiscctcd  here  and  there 
by  deep  gnllics.  Dircclly  toward  the  neaicst  of  these 
the  steer  nia<U'  his  way.  jdnnmMl  down  into  it,  and 
bonnded  uji  on  the  other  side.  AVhcn  Ardis  irached 
it  he  was  rapidly  making  his  way  diagonally  across  the 
hillside  towaid  a  slicteh  of  loiest  land  half  a  mile  away. 
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The  horse  was  now  thoroughly  excited.  Had  not 
Ardis  held  him  strongly  back  he  would  have  dashed 
into  the  gully— it  was  too  wide  for  him  to  leap.  But 
Ardis  knew  that  where  young  cattle  may  safely 
scramble,  horses  may  come  to  grief^  and  turning  her 
steed  she  made  for  the  head  of  the  gully.  She  now 
saw  that  a  rough  cart-track  led  from  the  gate  through 
which  she  had  passed  by  a  wide,  circuitous  bend 
around  the  heads  of  several  gullies  up  to  an  opening 
in  the  woods,  where  there  was  probably  a  roadway 
through  the  forest.  To  this  opening  the  steer  was 
evidently  directing  his  course,  and  if  he  got  into  the 
narrow  road  Ardis  might  despair  of  being  able  to  head 
him  off.  But  although  the  distance  by  the  cart-track 
was  greater  than  that  which  the  steer  would  travel, 
Ardis  knew  that  it  would  be  better  for  her  to  follow 
it  than  to  endeavor  to  cross  the  gullies. 

She  put  the  horse  to  the  top  of  his  speed  and  dashed 
up  the  road.  There  was  no  need  of  urging  that  ani- 
mal. Once  on  fire  with  the  consciousness  that  he  could 
go  as  fast  as  he  pleased,  he  thundered  over  the  ground. 
Never  before  had  Ardis  had  such  a  horse  beneath 
her.  She  could  feel  the  swift  play  of  his  powerful 
muscles ;  his  hot  breath  flew  past  her ;  her  own  blood 
was  hot  in  her  veins ;  it  seemed  as  if  she  herself  were 
making  those  tremendous  bounds — as  if  she  were  a 
wild,  free,  powerful  being,  rushing  through  the  spar- 
kling air. 

Her  own  riding-mare  was  a  fine  animal,  speedy  and 
true ;  but  this  fellow  was  a  king  of  horses,  and  his  blood 
was  up. 

The  steer  was  within  fifty  yards  of  the  woods  when 
Ardis  rounded  the  last  gully.    The  runaway  animal 
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saw  his  opportunity,  and  was  galloping  madly.  Ardis 
leaned  forward  and  shouted  to  her  horse,  who,  throw- 
ing all  his  fire,  all  his  mighty  strength,  into  one  wild 
burst  of  speed,  rushed  at  the  opening,  almost  brushed 
the  steer,  and  dashed  past  him.  Three  lengths  within 
the  roadway,  shut  in  on  each  side  by  heavy  timber 
and  underbrush,  Ardis  brought  him  up  and  whirled 
him  round,  his  hoofe  striking  fire  from  the  loose  stones 
and  his  haunches  crushing  into  the  brushwood.  A  low 
bough  took  off  her  hat,  but  she  did  not  know  it,  nor 
that  the  heel  of  her  boot  had  scratched  the  bark  from 
a  tree.  The  steer  was  before  her,  about  to  rush  past 
her.  Urging  her  horse,  trembling  and  tramping  with 
excitement,  directly  upon  the  wild-eyed  creature,  she 
leaned  forward,  brandishing  her  whip  in  the  face  of 
the  steer  until  the  animal  snorted,  backed,  and  then 
turned  and  rushed  out  of  the  woods. 

Ardis  was  instantly  after  him.  She  had  him  now 
in  her  power.  Her  horse  could  move  more  swiftly 
than  he  could,  and  whenever  the  steer  made  a  dash 
toward  the  woods,  Ardis  interposed  herself  and  her 
whip.  Presently  the  steer  stopped,  Ardis  charged 
upon  him,  and  he  set  off  down  the  cart-track  on  a  trot. 
Once  or  twice  he  veered  toward  the  gullies,  but  Ardis 
kept  close  to  him  and  turned  him  to  the  way  he  should 
go,  and  at  last,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  open  gateway, 
he  galloped  toward  it  and  out  of  it. 

Of  course  the  steer  turned  the  wrong  way  and  went 
up  the  road,  but  Ardis  rode  out  of  the  gate,  and, 
without  dismounting,  closed  and  latehed  it.  Then 
she  galloped  after  the  steer,  and  as  he  had  but  little 
start  of  her,  she  soon  passed  him  and  turned  him.  Now 
patting  the  neck  and  quieting  down  the  fierce  excite- 
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ment  of  the  grand  animal  she  rode,  she  drove  the 
steer  baek  to  Heatherley. 

Ardis  found  the  boy  sitting  on  the  gate-post  He 
received  her  with  an  air  of  subdued  admiration. 
Springing  to  the  ground,  she  said :  "You  can  change 
the  saddles  here  and  leave  this  one  at  the  gate.  I 
will  send  for  it  Do  you  think  you  can  drive  the  steer 
home  now  t    He  must  be  tired  of  running." 

"Oh,  yes,  ma'am,"  said  the  boy,  "I  can  make  him  go 
ahead  now.     But  where's  your  hat,  ma'am  t " 

Ardis  put  her  hand  to  her  head.  "I  have  lost  it," 
she  said,  "and  I  really  did  not  miss  it.  And  now,  you 
tell  Tom  Harris  not  to  put  you  on  such  a  horse  as  that 
again.  By  the  way,  where  is  Tom  Harris  working 
nowt" 

"He  is  working  for  Mr.  Dunworth,"  said  the  boy. 

"Is  that  Mr.  Dunworth's  horse t"  exclaimed  Ardis. 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"And  that  his  steer t" 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

Ardis  looked  at  the  boy.  A  little  frown  succeeded 
by  a  little  smile  appeared  upon  her  face,  and  without 
further  remark  she  walked  to  the  house. 

"Ardis,"  said  Norma  to  her  friend  with  the  bright 
eyes  and  glowing  cheeks,  "it  doesn't  matter  in  the 
least  about  the  hat ;  I  don't  know  whom  it  belonged  to, 
and  it  will  never  be  missed,  for  there  are  always  hats 
enough  and  to  spare  ;  and  as  for  the  skirt,  it  was  an  old 
one  anyway,  and  those  places  can  easily  be  mended. 
But  there  was  not  the  least  necessity  for  your  going 
after  that  runaway  creature." 

"Necessity!  Of  course  not!"  said  Ardis.  "I 
wanted  a  bit  of  wild  exhilaration  to  take  away  the 
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smell  of  cooked  peaches ;  and  I  assure  you,  Norma,  it 
took  it  away." 

"I  wonder  what  Mr.  Surrey  would  have  said,"  re- 
marked Norma,  "if  he  could  have  seen  you  riding 
after  cattle  in  that  style  ! " 

"Mr.  Surrey!"  exclaimed  Ardis.  "I  give  myself 
no  concern  about  what  he  thinks  or  says." 

If  there  was  a  slight  emphasis  on  the  word  "he," 
Norma  did  not  perceive  it. 
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On  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  Norma  Cranton  was 
sitting  in  the  library  at  Bald  Hill.  She  was  busily 
engaged  npon  a  piece  of  most  deliberate  handiwork 
by  which  a  rural  scene  was  evolved  in  minute  stitches 
upon  a  piece  of  linen.  At  a  table  near  by  sat  Major 
Claverden,  reading  a  book  of  old  plays.  Suddenly  he 
exclaimed : 

"Upon  my  word  !  would  you  believe  that  the  poet 
Gray  was  a  plagiarist! " 

"No,"  cried  Norma,  looking  up  suddenly  with  a 
flush  upon  her  face,  "I  would  not  believe  anything  of 
the  kind." 

"Well,  then,  listen  to  this,"  said  he.  "Here  in  the 
epilogue  to  the  play  of  ^  Every  One  Has  His  Fault,' 
by  Mrs.  Inchbald,  is  this  line  : 

"  'Oft  climb  the  knee  the  envied  kiss  to  share.' '' 

"Gray  does  not  use  exactly  those  words  in  his 
*  Elegy,' "  said  Norma.     "He  says  : 

"  *  Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share.'' " 

"But  my  conscience ! "  said  the  mjyor,  "that's  near 
enough  to  be  the  most  outrageous  plagiarism  ! " 

"When  was  that  play  written ! ''  asked  Norma,  her 
face  sparkling  with  indignant  loyalty. 
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Major  Claverden  turned  back  to  the  title-page.  "It 
was  published  in  1795,"  he  said. 

"And  the  poet  Gray  died  in  1771,"  said  Norma. 
"Does  that  look  much  like  plagiarism  on  hi^  partt" 
And  she  put  a  series  of  indignant  stitches  into  a 
duck's  tail. 

Major  Claverden  looked  severely  at  the  book.  "It 
is  plain  to  me,"  he  said,  "that  M.  P.  Andrews,  Esq., 
who  wrote  this  epilogue,  was  not  a  gentleman.  If  he 
had  marked  the  line  as  a  quotation,  its  use  would 
have  been  perfectly  proper,  but  now  we  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  he  did  not  steal  his  other  lines.  But  I 
suppose,"  he  continued,  as  he  closed  the  book,  "that 
gentlemen  were  as  scarce  in  those  days  as  they  are 
now." 

"I  do  not  believe  they  were  scarce  in  those  days," 
said  Xorma,  flushing  up  again.  "That  was  a  gentle- 
manly age." 

"Well,"  said  the  major,  with  a  smile,  "we  will  not 
discuss  the  manners  or  morals  of  that  period." 

Notwithstanding  this  remark.  Norma  was  about  to 
l>egin  a  defence  of  the  morals  and  manners  of  that 
period,  when  a  carriage  from  the  town  drove  up  in 
front  of  the  door. 

Major  Claverden  arose  and  looked  through  the  open 
window.  "This  miLst  be  Mr.  Surrey  !"  he  said ;  and 
he  hastened  out  of  the  room. 

A  gentleman  attired  in  a  dark-plaid  travelling-suit, 
with  a  light  overcoat  over  his  arm,  had  sprung  out  of 
the  carriage  before  the  major  appeared  on  the  porch, 
and  was  ordering  the  driver  to  put  doYm  a  large 
leathern  valise,  on  the  top  of  which  was  strapped  a 
silver-headed  cane  and  an  umbrella.     The  major  hur- 
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ried  down  the  steps,  but  before  be  reached  the  bottom 
the  gentleman  stepped  briskly  toward  him  with  ex- 
tended  hand. 

"Delighted  to  see  you,  >iajor  Claverden/-  he  said. 
"My  name  is  Surrey." 

As  the  two  men  were  exchanging  the  ci\ilities  com- 
mon upon  such  occasions,  Norma  Cranton  stood  in  the 
hallway  and  ol)ser\'ed  the  new-comer.  She  saw  a  man 
of  medium  height,  strongly  built,  with  good  features, 
a  lively  expression,  and  a  heavy,  reddish -brown  mous- 
tache. His  apparel  was  handsome,  and,  if  not  of  that 
fashion  called  "loud,"  might,  preser\ing  the  same  line 
of  simile,  be  termed  distinct.  A  pers^m  conversant 
with  social  demeanors  might  have  judged  that  Mr. 
Surrey  not  only  api)eared  to  l>e  a  man  of  the  world,  but 
desired  to  api)ear  as  such. 

Norma  was  not  a  judge  of  social  demeanors.  She 
knew  very  little  of  society  except  what  existed  in 
her  State  and  county  at  the  present  day,  or  had  existed 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  in  the  last  centur>'.  She 
saw  nothing  in  Mr.  Surrey  to  which  she  knew  how  to 
object,  and  yet  she  did  not  approve  of  him.  "I  l)e- 
lieve,"  she  said  to  herself,  "that  he  would  plagiarize 
just  as  soon  as  not ! "  And  then  she  went  forward  to 
meet  the  gentleman,  who  was  just  entering  the  door. 

Major  Claverden  presented  Mr.  Surrey  to  Miss  Cran- 
ton, and  then  inquired  for  his  daughter. 

"I  will  go  and  find  her,"  said  Norma,  and  she  de- 
parted with  alacrity. 

Ardis  was  in  her  own  room,  sitting  by  an  o\H*n 
window,  reading. 

"Don't  you  know  Mr.  Surrey  is  here!"  exclaimed 
Norma,  as  she  entered. 
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Ardis  laid  the  book  in  her  lap  withoat  closing  it 
"I  heard  carriage- wheels,"  she  said,  "and  supposed  he 
had  come." 

"Then  why  don't  you  go  downt"  said  Norma. 

"There  is  no  hurry,"  said  Ardis ;  but  she  closed  the 
book  and  went  down. 

Ardis  welcomed  Mr.  Surrey  with  that  charming 
cordiality  which  she  always  showed  to  her  father's 
guests.  The  visitor  was  surprised  as  well  as  delighted 
when  he  saw  her. 

"By  George!"  he  said  to  himself,  "she  dresses  as 
correctly  here  in  the  backwoods  as  if  she  were  at 
Newport ! " 

That  night,  when  the  family  at  Bald  Hill  had  gone 
to  their  rooms,  Norma  came  and  sat  down  by  Ardis. 
Her  expression  was  very  serious. 

"There  is  something,"  she  said,  "of  which  I  feel 
positively  certain,  and  which  I  think  you  ought  to 
know,  and  yet  I  don't  know  whether  to  speak  of  it  to 
you  or  not." 

"If  I  ought  to  know  it,  you  should  tell  it,"  said 
ArdLs. 

Norma  sat  silent  for  a  moment.  "Very  well,  then," 
she  said,  "I  will  speak  plainly.  I  have  been  observing 
Mr.  Surrey  very  attentively  this  evening,  especially 
his  manner  of  speaking  to  you  and  looking  at  you ; 
and  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  he  has  no  business  of 
any  importance  whatever  at  Bolton,  and  that  he  came 
into  this  county  on  purpose  to  see  you,  and,  more  than 
that,  that  he  wants  to  marry  you.  Now,  Ardis,  I  have 
spoken  in  this  candid  way  to  you  because  I  think  you 
ought  not  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  these  things  for  a 
single  hour." 
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pxir  pmA.  knttt  otsatz :  mc  rnrj.  jtj  iasac  I  s^  x  aiL 
*>r  aiyscif.* 

--Anii  wbskt  se  jnn  f^ime  ti    cii   imot  ±**  iBked 

*-I  jhaH  •!»>  oiickzie;*  ?epiji*tL  Ar'ti^.  -*Ir  s  nir  Ay 
affiir." 

**Biit  Ikr  wiZL  auujf  x  jniir  jsEkzl'*  pcEsanetL  ^^iratou 

-Mt  dear  dtiLiL*  sari  ir-ta  -sucns  a«r  frxatiT* 
rosy  £Me  between,  htr  witrce  haaiA.  -*  I  riailT  'famuit: 
cooesmt  to  eoacrriL  mj^/tif  wxn.  irsi?  peikous-''^  jiteaB 
mad  £ftaeue3w     Ami  a»w  jez  is  p\  ^^\  'leiL* 

Aboat  ten  «>di)ek  the  nexl:  au^rainir  Xr.  JtM^k  rvEr- 
rry  w:»  walkin4£  op  ftmi  di> vti  in  nhe  iiui^  '\t  ftvme  'lak- 
trre5  on  the  lawu  afc  BaJI  EEilL  He  wib  smtkimr  3b 
eigarette.  aod  wk  in  ratiiaat  20tj«i  kTcmivr.  T!l2»  w 
due  parthr  to  his  pieaenat  iixzT'>iia«iiii0  awi  Mr^ly  to 
the  £au^  that  he  ha*i  made  up  his  nmuL  Xr.  rnjn^yW 
intentioDS  generally  nsembirti  i±e  errariflf  ±gar3  o^ 
fireflies  upon  a  dark  lugjit.  To  ^/oerafrafe  rhese 
intentioBs  into  a  gk>w  ^nlBeieiit:  to  ^>w  htm  what  he 
was  going  to  do  was  Terr  eheertng  to  his  MiuL 

In  the  coarse  of  that  sanuner  he  h^Mi  xn^vie  up  his 
mind  to  marry,  and  o€  the  available  la^iies  of  his  ar^- 
qoaintanee  he  thought  of  none  more  t^vorably  than  of 
Miss  Ardis  Claverden.  He  had  m^ie  her  aeqxiaintanee 
during  the  past  winter  in  TTae^iington.  and  had  seen 
her  fireqnently.  and  the  oftener  he  saw  her  the  more 
he  admired  her.  Bat  he  did  not  feel  altogether  sore 
about  her.  She  might  be  a  very  fine  lady  in  the  city 
and  yet  live  in  a  ramshackle  sort  of  way  in  the  coon- 
try,  at  home;  which  would  not  at  all  suit  him.    There 
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was  a  good  deal  of  that  sort  of  thing  in  Virginia.  He 
had  come  down  to  see  for  himself  how  the  land  lay, 
and  his  good  fortune  had  been  fairly  stunning.  He 
had  supposed  he  would  be  invited  to  take  some  meals 
at  the  Claverden  place  and  perhaps  to  spend  a  night 
there,  but  to  be  asked  to  make  Bald  Hill  his  home 
during  his  stay  in  the  neighborhood  was  far  beyond 
his  expectations.  And  Ardis  at  home  was  far  beyond 
his  expectations. 

"By  George  ! "  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  blew  a  line 
of  smoke  far  out  into  the  morning  air,  "she  is  more 
charming  here  than  she  is  anywhere  else !  She  is  a 
regular  young  queen  ! " 

And  Bald  Hill  as  a  whole  was  satisfactory  to  Mr. 
Surrey.  He  was  impressed  by  the  air  of  comfort  and 
prosperity  about  the  place.  To  be  sure,  it  had  none  of 
that  appearance  of  fresh  paint,  sandpapered  grass,  and 
general  bandboxism  which  one  sees  in  the  swell  coun- 
try places  near  a  city,  but  there  was  nothing  run  down 
here,  no  evidences  of  the  wreck  and  ruin  which  are 
supposed  to  be  the  common  results  of  the  late  war.  It 
was  apparently  a  well-kept  and  well-managed  estate ; 
and  although  the  probable  income  from  it,  were  the 
owner  residing  in  New  York,  would  have  allowed  him 
to  do  no  more  than  live  in  a  modest  way  and  ride 
about  in  street-ears,  yet  here,  Mr.  Surrey  thought,  that 
income  enabled  him  to  live  like  a  prince  in  compari- 
son. Here  were  plenty  of  horses  raised  on  the  place 
and  costing  little  to  keep,  plenty  of  servants  at  wages 
that  seemed  to  Mr.  Surrey  like  mere  bagatelles,  car- 
riages, good  living,  plenty  of  room  for  company,  and, 
better  than  all,  only  one  child  to  inherit  the  whole 
thing. 
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He  had  just  returned  from  a  walk  to  the  vineyard 
with  Major  Claverden,  who  had  expatiated  fully  on 
the  subject  of  the  wine  of  Bald  Hill.  To  the  words  of 
his  host  Mr.  Surrey  had  listened  with  great  interest. 
This  was  something  gorgeous  !  He  had  sipped  Johan- 
nisberger ;  and  what  a  high  old  thing  it  would  be  to 
grow  that  glorious  wine  on  your  own  place  !  The  old 
gentleman  spoke  like  a  man  who  is  master  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  the  subject  was  one  of  the  deepest  import  to 
Mr.  Surrey.  He  could  see  no  reason  why  the  finest 
juice  in  the  world  should  not  be  produced  on  this  spot. 
The  hardest  part  of  the  work  and  the  longest  part  of 
the  waiting  had  already  been  done.  It  suited  Mr. 
Surrey  to  join  a  race  near  the  finish.  The  idea  of  one 
day  drinking  his  own  Johannisberger,  or  wine  as  good 
as  that,  was  delightfully  stimulating.  He  had  asked  a 
great  many  questions,  and  questions  which  Msg'or 
Claverden  thought  very  practical  and  sensible.  He 
had  even  gone  into  the  subject  of  bottling  and  the 
branding  of  corks. 

When  they  had  returned  to  the  house  the  mjyor  had 
informed  his  daughter  that  Mr.  Surrey  was  the  most 
intelligent  and  satisfactory  visitor  he  had  ever  taken 
to  his  vineyard.  "He  appreciates  the  value  of  what  I 
have  done  and  what  I  am  going  to  do  in  a  manner 
very  unusual  in  a  man  who  has  never  devoted  himself 
to  the  pursuit  of  vine-growing.  But  his  mind  is  ca- 
pable of  grasping  promptly  every  detail,  and  what  he 
does  not  know  he  is  eager  to  ask." 

This  statement  had  greatly  surprised  Ardis.  She 
had  supposed  that  Mr.  Surrey  would  be  bored  to  death 
by  a  vineyard  discourse,  and  that  if  he  got  through 
the  ordeal  with  politeness  it  would  be  all  that  could 
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be  expected  of  him.  His  active  interest  api>eared 
unnatural  to  her,  and  she  must  think  about  it  She 
made  no  reply  to  her  father,  but  went  to  see  what 
Norma  was  doing  instead  of  going  to  see  what  Mr.  Sur- 
rey was  doing,  as  had  been  her  intention. 

The  cigarette  having  been  smoked,  Mr.  Surrey  threw 
away  the  end,  and  expanded  his  broad  chest.  He 
stopped  in  his  walk  and  gazed  toward  the  house  with 
an  expression  of  cheery  impatience. 

"Now,  then,  young  lady,"  he  said  almost  aloud, 
"come  out  and  be  courted.  If  you  don't  come  I  shall 
go  and  look  for  you.  But  I  prefer  that  you  should 
make  your  appearance  outside." 

At  that  moment  Mr.  Surrey  heard  the  sound  of  a 
horse's  hoofs  on  the  driveway,  not  fax  behind  him. 
Turning  quickly,  he  beheld  approaching  Dr.  Lester  on 
his  cream-colored  horse.  A  smile  came  over  the  fEM« 
of  Jack  Surrey. 

"What  gay  old  cock  is  thist"  he  wondered. 

Dr.  Lester  was  loyal  and  true.  He  had  promised 
Miss  Ardis  that  he  would  call  on  the  visitor  at  her 
house,  and  at  the  earliest  suitable  moment  he  had 
come.  He  would  have  much  preferred  to  stay  at 
home,  but  he  thought  of  no  such  thing  as  staying  at 
home.  The  moment  he  saw  the  smiling  gentleman 
under  the  trees  he  disliked  him ;  but  nothing  of  that 
feeling  was  shown  in  his  demeanor.  He  got  down 
from  his  horse,  and,  bridle  in  hand,  walked  over  the 
grass. 

"This  is  Mr.  Surrey,  I  presume,"  he  said.  "You 
must  excuse,  sir,  the  informality  of  my  introducing 
myself  in  this  way,  but  I  am  a  friend  of  the  family,  of 
long  standing.     My  name  is  Lester— Dr.  Lester." 
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dtHmL  sftM«iL  ^iuitt^  ^wzssl  isut  OHniic.  jbul  sql  ie  -«>?]» 
giad  to  we  &ii3L. 

But  iPr.ljtstiftrijt  inK  irjea'^imc^  ^e-  iuaC.  ttmufA* 
pay  hi»  RS|Mifi:»  iits*  ILr.  suji'gy,  uii  ll^i&IH•L  -voa.  idil. 
aodjtsbdkiK  if  ibe- ack£  •rT«7  T^zso^L -HLJ^  iiMiiaia  uf  The 

mon  oo  sack  «mBk>ii&  FiiiTy  iiae  nni  -v^Wjcmt  "m^ 
grtbrr  tovmni  t&e  ^rMSfr.  Aoii  'Jbt  •u!eunr*Mufct£it  iitcae 
was  tied  to  ibt  Imjb*  o<f  :&  rtzftit, 

Wlien  Ajn!i2»  hnrii  £^.  L/tsr^tr^  Tr-iUt^  .ul  f±e  o^^dcfl: 
she  came  ogt  agKi>>caciii  "Jie  gHtfiirrmm^  ^iuc- -vn^  tktj 
S:lad  to  see  tike  d-:<toe.  Li  a  «terLkc3.  -nciie  irvr  ije 
seemed  a  lefo^Ee  to  ibcr.  ^&e  ini»  x!?iiUi:ii&  koii  :WT.eiL- 
tive  to  him  in  a  —■^"■"■^  tiLhC  ap^careii  i*^;mie7tLfeft 
proDoanecd.  and  vkk^  sarmiL  Mr.  iiourey  «»  tiinzuE  ft 
Uttleodd. 

PresentiT  the  ma>ic  <ame  in  icrjm,  it&e  liumu  a»i 
Miss  Norma  made  her  appeanAce  4fi  "Lh^-  ^^exic  aad 
these  two  werr  abo  rery  giaop>«»  aoi  asten^lre  to  the 
doctor.  Mr.  Sarrcy  sat  and  ^o^xscrrcfL  He  tfjnLA  wA 
exactly  make  oot  Dr.  Lester,  wh*-^  wi&  p4amly  a  ^uuLy 
friend,  aod  who  mi;dit  also  te  sspp»-j6ed  to  be  the 
fisunily  physician  were  it  not  that  Mr.  Sorrey  h^  nerer 
heard  of  a  doctor  whcse  re^^ard  for  his  bcmnicas  repu- 
tation woold  allow  him  to  spend  a  monuD$r  in  iftAJrifky 
a  friendly  calL 

^*Khe  has  nothing  to  do.**  thought  Jaek.  -it  speaks 
well  for  the  health  of  the  country,  and  I  like  that.*^ 
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Mr.  Surrey  joined  in  the  general  conversation  when- 
ever he  found  himself  able  to  do  so,  and  very  soon 
came  to  the  opinion  that  Dr.  Lester  was  a  man  who 
not  only  knew  a  good  deal  about  a  lot  of  things,  but 
who  had  nothing  very  pressing  to  do,  for  he  had  al- 
lowed his  horse  to  be  taken  to  the  stable  and  had  con- 
sented to  stay  to  dinner.  Mr.  Surrey,  who  could  ill 
endure  protracted  sedentary  conversation,  went  out 
after  a  time  to  the  side  porch  to  stretch  his  legs  and  to 
look  at  the  sky.  There  was  nothing  the  matter  with 
the  sky,  and  the  legs  stretched  easily.  Then  he 
walked  up  and  down  with  his  thumbs  in  the  sleeve- 
holes  of  his  waistcoat  and  considered  what  he  should 
do  about  Dr.  Lester.  It  seemed  impossible  for  him  to 
carry  on  the  business  which  he  had  marked  out  for 
himself  in  the  morning  while  that  man  was  here.  He 
therefore  turned  the  matter  over  in  his  mind  to  see 
how  he  could  make  the  best  of  present  circumstances, 
this  being  one  of  his  habitual  mental  exercises.  He 
concluded  that  the  very  best  thing  to  do  about  Dr. 
Lester  was  to  stop  playing  second  fiddle  in  conversa- 
tions in  which  he  took  no  particular  interest,  and  to 
get  some  good  for  himself  out  of  this  doctor,  who 
seemed  to  he  well  posted  on  a  variety  of  subjects. 

In  pursuance  of  his  determination,  Mr.  Surrey  pro- 
posed to  the  doctor,  soon  after  dinner,  to  take  a  walk 
with  him,  the  major  having  been  called  away  by  his 
head  man.  In  the  course  of  a  long  walk,  Mr.  Surrey 
received  a  great  deal  of  information  which  he  mentally 
disposed  of  with  aptness  and  good  judgment,  dropping 
that  which  appeared  unavailable,  and  carefully  stor- 
ing away  all  which  might  be  of  future  use.  He  asked 
questions  about  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  coun- 
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tnr.  about  1^  ^sam:,  tmt  iKcniisxttic^^  o:  tttf^  ^oL  imt 
isEti&  of  &ZIL  w^K&.  tfte  9Kt>Kfd>  oi  tertiizzm£:.  tar-  ^7>^ 
tem  mdcr  whia.  titf  Txincif-  ^vpttt  £cp^  n  rrpan  tmt 
innziiiir  taqwcitT  ol  lur  fomirr; .  abl  &-  ntair  jtoroB^ 
eanneetiBd  witL  liKaL.  i#oiiues  air  Jtr  was ajutt  t«  iht  iiit<' 


I*r.  IjcstieT  Tcpitec  witL  wilimj:  readmcsr  xt  aL  imt 
quecics*  of  iii^  taaqmnim^  mr  tor  iiar  insr  voMt  n.  iii<^ 
life.  »  isr  a^  Ik-  t^amc  rauems^c  kc  t^ijc:  n^  jtttasBTt 
in  tftHnng:  an  tiie  sai>ire&  wnicL  amujarin  nstcresuab 
hiiQ  !M»  macL.  !Hir  tmtL  wa^  tna:  iif  Xi««jfi:  at  mLeijest 
in  Mr.  Bmjt* v.  Bt*  iiac  proEBiiirc  Mis>  Anif*.  tuot  kf 
wfioid  do  lli^  bcSt  t4»  iieq»  anertaii.  tni!'  ttsitii?  xi.  iter 
ftttber^  bonse:.  and  iif  iiac  iiouesLn  entteavarrc  t4  kf^> 
lus  prannac:.  But  tht  aim  infamiatiaL  wiutdi  kr- 
woald  fdifjerfoDr  aud  xriaibT  havt-  xriveL  tiuf-  ^rentk*- 
laaii  would  hare  \9t7a1  titt-  iioin  of  Qe^jtartart  of  tltf* 
Bert  tnun  from  Baltaii  foi  iJK-  3^artL. 

On  tiie  other  haud.  M2.  rmmry  apjirm-fc  of  thf 
doctor.  H<-  was  a  qnftei  sjiecimcai.  m>  ^rv^t,.  !m»  lou^ 
and  sc»  fnll  of  iactsi  Init  he  had  jinrrtid  hnwicif  Terr 
scrrxieabtk:.  Mr.  »nrrrr  hcfw  felt  eciiiii^[!iit  that  hr 
eould  make  u  fair  sh^nr  in  the  eenenil  wmversaX^ima 
whieh  mi^t  take  pilacie  at  Bald  HiTL  Be  knew 
rDOQfh,  at  anr  rate.  t^»  ask  iDteIli|!tait  qaesbons.  and 
that  was  tctt  important.  He  had  made  the  licsJt  <if 
Dr.  Lester,  and  was^  therefore;,  ^satisfied  with  him.  But 
he  had  no  fhilher  need  (if  him.  and  was  glad,  as  they 
approached  the  house,  to  see  a  saddled  hc»rse  i^tanding 
by  the  hi tchinp-post— probably  in  pnrsoanee  of  orders 
left  by  the  doctor. 

Bat,  as  they  came  nearer.  Surrey  noticed  that  the 
horse  was  not  a  cream-eolorcd  one,  bnt  a  very  fine 
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bay  animal.     Then  he  pereeivi 
two  hidies,  the  major,  and  a  .. 
reached  the  hoiLse,  this  individi 
younjj;  man,  wits  introduced  to 
Jack  Surrey  did  not  care  aboi 
way  or  another,  but   he  was  a 
pressed  by  the  fact  that  there  wi 
visitoi-s  at  this  Virginia  counti 
imagined  there  would  be.     In 
here  he  had  suppostnl  that  he 
Claverden  field  all  to  himself. 

The  d(K*tor  and  Mr.  Dunworth 
for  some  houi-s  afterwanls,  but  t 
veiy  satisfactory  one.  The  nijy 
Surrey  talked  a  jjood  deal,  and 
jjo(h1  deal.  This  listenin^i:,  which 
who  were  accustomed  to  take  tl 
talking,  threw  a  certain  air  of 
party. 

About  the  family  l)edtime  the 
worth  departed,  and  as  he  was  t* 
the  latter  found  opportunity  to  sf 
man  to  stay  here  f " 

**I  don't  know."  she  said,  "a 
ought  to  speak  of  our  visitor  in 
you  came  here  to  heli)  make  h 

He  smiled  a  little  grimly, 
said,  *'I  came  to  see  who  and  ^ 
him." 

"Roger  Dunworth  ! "  said 

**Ardis,'-  he  replied,  "yor 
mean.  It  Ls  because  of  you 
him  not  to  like  him." 
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bay  animal.  Then  he  perceived  upon  the  porch  the 
two  ladies,  the  m^jor,  and  a  gentleman.  When  he 
reached  the  house,  this  individual,  a  tall,  good-looking 
young  man,  was  introduced  to  him  as  Mr.  Dunworth. 
Jack  Surrey  did  not  care  about  Mr.  Dunworth,  one 
way  or  another,  but  he  was  very  unpleasantly  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  there  were  a  great  many  more 
visitors  at  this  Virginia  country  house  than  he  had 
imagined  there  would  be.  In  fact,  in  coming  down 
here  he  had  supposed  that  he  would  have  the  Miss 
Claverden  field  all  to  himself. 

The  doctor  and  Mr.  Dunworth  stayed  to  supper  and 
for  some  hours  afterwards,  but  the  evening  was  not  a 
very  satisfactory  one.  The  nuyor.  Norma,  and  Mr. 
Surrey  talked  a  good  deal,  and  the  others  listened  a 
good  deal.  This  listening,  which  was  done  by  persons 
who  were  accustomed  to  take  their  full  share  of  the 
talking,  threw  a  certain  air  of  constraint  over  the 
party. 

About  the  family  bedtime  the  doctor  and  Mr.  Dun- 
worth departed,  and  as  he  was  taking  leave  of  Ardis 
the  latter  found  opportunity  to  say :  "How  long  is  that 
man  to  stay  here  t " 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said,  "and  I  don't  think  you 
ought  to  speak  of  our  visitor  in  that  way.  I  supposed 
you  came  here  to  help  make  his  visit  pleasant." 

He  smiled  a  little  grimly.  "To  tell  the  truth,"  he 
said,  "I  came  to  see  who  and  what  he  is.  I  do  not  like 
him." 

"Roger  Dunworth  ! "  said  Ardis,  severely. 

"Ardis,"  he  replied,  "you  know  very  well  what  I 
mean.  It  is  because  of  you  that  I  care  enough  about 
him  not  to  like  him." 
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"You  do  very  wrong,"  she  said,  flushing,  "to  place 
me,  even  in  your  own  mind,  in  such  positions  in  regard 
to  other  people." 

And  she  did  not  give  him  her  hand  when  he  left. 

Jack  Surrey  went  to  his  room  disappointed,  but  not 
at  all  disheartened.  "The  result  of  this  interruption 
is,"  he  said  to  himself,  "that  I  shall  not  count  this  day 
as  part  of  my  visit    I  shall  begin  fresh  to-morrow." 


CHAPTER  Vin 

Ox  the  morrow  Mr.  Surrey  thought  it  well  to  give 
some  attention  to  the  ostensible  business  which  had 
brought  him  to  Bolton.  It  was  not  according  to  Major 
Claverden's  ideas  of  politeness  to  ask  his  visitor  any 
questions  concerning  this  business,  and  Surrey  was 
not  entirely  prepared  to  give  such  information,  had  it 
been  asked.  Of  course,  had  he  been  thrown  among 
inquisitive  people,  he  would  have  had  an  answer  for 
them,  but  he  was  very  glad  that,  so  far,  he  had  not 
been  required  to  make  any  remarks  on  the  subject. 
But  appearances  demanded  of  him  that  he  should  show 
a  proper  interest  in  this  business,  whatever  it  might 
be ;  and  so,  after  breakfast,  he  borrowed  a  horse  of 
the  major,  and  rode  into  town. 

In  a  general  way  Mr.  Surrey  had  thought  that  if  he 
should  find  it  necessary  to  make  known  his  business 
intentions,  he  would  probably  want  to  look  over  some 
papers  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  court. 
He  knew  Bolton  was  a  county  town,  and  supposed  it 
had  a  county  court  with  the  appertaining  clerk,  but 
that  said  clerk  had  an  office,  or  that  there  were  any 
papers  in  the  office,  Mr.  Surrey  was  not  at  all  certain. 

On  the  road  to  town  he  was  in  excellent  spirits.  He 
liked  this  country  and  this  sort  of  life ;  he  liked  to 
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ride  to  town  on  a  good  horse ;  he  liked  to  think  he 
was  coming  back  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  he 
did  not  know  how  many  more  days,  with  such  a  won- 
derfully fine  girl  as  Ardis  Claverden.  She  would  even 
suit  him  a  great  deal  better  than  he  had  thought  she 
would.  She  was  a  little  quieter  here  than  when  he 
had  met  her  in  the  city,  but  he  liked  that ;  it  gave  her 
a  new  charm.  In  fact,  he  thought  he  should  like  that 
girl  in  any  mood.  To  be  sure,  he  should  prefer 
some  moods  to  others,  but  she  would  appear  well  in 
any. 

He  did  not  ride  fast,  and  his  quick  eyes  glanced  on 
every  side.  He  wished  to  understand  and  appreciate 
what  he  saw,  and  he  made  conjectures  as  to  the  kind 
of  grain  which  had  been  grown  in  this  stubble-field  or 
in  that.  When  he  reached  the  bottom  of  a  long  hill 
he  saw  a  man  sitting  on  a  fence  by  the  roadside.  The 
man's  face  was  a  good-humored  one,  and  wore  an  ex- 
pression half  of  inquisitiveness  and  half  of  recognition. 
Jack  liked  to  talk  to  people  whom  he  met  in  this  way, 
and  he  drew  up  his  horse. 

"Fine  country  you  have  about  here,"  he  said. 

"Well,"  said  the  man,  "in  some  ways  you  may  call 
it  fine,  but  in  other  ways  it's  diflferent.  But  I  suppose 
to  people  coming  from  the  city  any  kind  of  country 
looks  mighty  nice." 

Mr.  Surrey  did  not  like  this.  Wherever  he  went 
he  wished  to  be  considered  perfectly  at  home.  He 
slightly  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  did  not  deign  to 
explain  to  this  casual  stranger  that  he  was  quite  famil- 
iar with  all  the  different  kinds  of  country  that  there 
were.  He  asserted  himself,  however,  so  far  as  to  say 
that  he  had  noticed  the  people  hereabout  had  made 
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a  great  mistake  in  cutting  down  so  many  of  their 
trees,  especially  on  the  highroads. 

"Well,"  said  the  man  on  the  fence,  "some  i)eople 
have  one  kind  of  opinion  about  trees  along  the  road, 
and  some  have  another.  Some  like  'em  and  some 
don't.  But,  talkin'  of  trees,  do  you  see  that  one  down 
there  at  the  turn  of  the  roads!  Isn't  that  big  and 
handsome!" 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Surrey,  "that  is  a  very  fine  tree." 
"Well,  now,  I'll  tell  you  about  that  tree,"  said  the 
man,  settling  himself  more  comfortably  on  his  top  rail. 
"Three  years  ago  that  tree  was  a  weak,  scraggly,  mean- 
looking  thing.  At  that  time  there  was  a  feller  in 
these  parts  named  Pete  Creegle,  who  was  a  mighty  big 
rascal— one  of  the  worst  kind.  He  made  the  people 
round  here  afraid  to  go  to  sleep  at  night.  Sometimes 
he  broke  into  houses  and  stole  everything  he  could 
lay  his  hands  on,  and  sometimes  he'd  murder  a  couple 
of  old  people  to  steal  seven  or  eight  dollars  they 
had  put  away  somewhere,  and  sometimes  he'd  pour 
kerosene  over  a  barn  and  set  fire  to  it  and  burn  up 
horses,  mules,  and  everj^thing  in  it.  He  was  caught 
two  or  three  times,  but  he  always  got  off  some  way  or 
other.  But  he  was  grabbed  up  right  in  the  middle  of 
his  last  piece  of  rascality,  and  for  fear  he'd  get  off 
again,  a  party  of  good  citizens  took  him  and  hanged 
him  on  that  tree.  Well,  sir,  from  that  minute  that 
tree  began  to  feel  good.  It  looked  as  if  it  said  to 
itself:  *Now  I've  been  of  some  real,  downright  service 
to  this  count>\  I've  helped  the  people  to  gel  rid  of 
Pete  Creegle  !  I'll  be  durned  if  I  don't  l)elieve  I'm  a 
good  deal  more  of  a  tree  than  I  thought  I  was.'  And 
then  that  tree  began  to  hump  itself  and  put  on  aire. 
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It  jnst  grew  up  and  spread  out  till  it  got  to  be  the 
big,  handsome  tree  you  see  there  I  Now  what  do  you 
think  of  that,  sir,  for  a  tree  with  a  good  opinion  of 
itself!" 

Jack  Surrey  was  not  at  all  averse  to  making  a  little 
good-natured  game  of  a  stranger,  and  when  he  had  an 
opportunity  he  did  not  refrain  from  the  sport.  But 
he  objected  to  any  one  making  game  of  him.  That 
sort  of  thing  he  would  quickly  resent.  His  eyes 
sparkled  a  little  as  he  looked  steadfastly  at  the  man 
on  the  fence.  "That  was  a  good  piece  of  work,"  said 
he,  "and  if  i)eople  about  here  would  plant  trees  all 
along  the  roads,  and  then  hang  on  them  the  good-for- 
nothing,  long-legged,  lazy  rascals  who  sit  about  in  the 
sun  instead  of  trying  to  do  something  to  earn  their  own 
victuals  and  soap,  they  would  have  the  best-shaded 
roads  to  be  found  in  this  country  I " 

And  with  this  Mr.  Surrey  rode  slowly  away. 

As  a  general  thing,  Bonetti  was  a  good-humored, 
pleasant-temx)ered  man,  but  now  all  there  was  in  him 
of  Neapolitan  blood  came  darkly  into  his  face.  Get- 
ting down  from  the  fence,  he  went  home. 

Jack  Surrey  rode  into  town  serene,  happy,  and 
ready  to  be  interested.  He  entered  the  main  street, 
and  soon  stopped  in  front  of  the  principal  hotel  in  the 
place.  He  gave  his  horse  to  a  negro  boy,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  the  boy  would  do  for  the  animal  whatever 
people  did  to  horses  on  similar  occasions.  Whether 
he  watered  him,  fed  him,  groomed  him,  or  had  him 
shod,  the  matter  concerned  not  the  mind  of  Mr.  Surrey. 
He  went  into  the  hotel,  bought  a  cigar,  lighted  it,  came 
out  upon  the  porch,  took  a  seat  in  an  arm-chair,  put  his 
feet  up  on  the  railing,  and  surveyed  the  passing  scene. 
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The  passing  scene  was  very  pleasing  to  Mr.  Surrey. 
Although  he  sometimes  si)ent  a  winter  in  Washing- 
ton, he  was  not  accustomed  to  Southern  rural  life,  and 
all  he  saw  was  novel  and  interesting.  The  x>eculiar 
business  life  of  the  street,  exhibiting  a  certain  bustling 
activity  blended  with  a  happy  sense  of  leisure  which 
gave  every  man  time  enough  to  talk  to  a  Mend  without 
neglecting  his  affairs,  seemed  to  Surrey  the  beau-ideal 
of  what  business  life  ought  to  be.     It  suited  him. 

"I  should  like  to  ride  into  town,"  he  thought,  "and 
sell  corn  and  tobacco  and  wine  to  these  good  fellows. 
By  (Seorge  I  I  believe  every  man  knows  everybody 
else!" 

A  melancholy,  half-grown  ox  between  the  shafts  of  a 
doleful  cart,  driven  by  a  shrivelled-up  old  negro  man 
wearing  a  battered  black  silk  hat,  excited  his  delight. 

"One  couldn't  see  anything  better  than  that  at  the 
theatre,"  he  thought. 

The  negroes,  men,  women,  and  children,  entertained 
him  much.  Whether  sailing  along  in  finery,  or  slouch- 
ing about  in  rags  and  old  boots,  they  interested  and 
amused  him.  A  little  negro  boy,  caiTying  a  large 
basket,  stopx>ed  and  asked  him  if  he  wanted  his  boots 
blackened. 

"Where  are  you  going  with  that  basket?"  asked 
Mr.  Surrey. 

"I's  gwine  to  de  sto'  fer  groc'ri's,"  said  he. 

"And  how  are  you  going  to  blacken  my  boots!" 

"Oh,  I  kin  black  'em ! "  cried  the  boy,  his  eyes 
sparkling  with  mercenary  expectation.  "Bar's  a  boy 
down  de  hill  wot'll  len'  me  his  blackin'-box.  Jes  you 
keep  you'  eye  on  dat  basket,  boss,  an'  I'll  run  fotch  de 
box." 
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and  ice  !  I  wonder  if  they  keep  pug  pups  in  there  I 
This  sort  of  thing  ought  to  be  written  up  for  the  maga- 
zines. It  would  make  a  first-class  illustrated  article. 
I  have  a  mind  to  do  it  myself.  By  George  I  I  will 
do  it !  Happy  thought !  That  is  my  business  in  this 
town.  Confound  the  clerk  of  the  county  court  I  Fll 
have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  I  will  lay  in  a  stock  of 
tools  and  go  straight  to  work." 

And  turning  back,  he  went  into  the  stationery  shop 
and  bought  a  pocket  memorandum-book,  x>encils,  a 
package  of  manuscript  pax)er,  a  bottle  of  ink,  some 
pens,  and  a  portable  inkstand.  He  then  sx>ent  about 
half  an  hour  talking  with  the  proprietor  of  the  estab- 
lishment, from  whom  he  extracted  a  variety  of  curious 
and  interesting  facts  in  regard  to  the  town  and  the 
people. 

Having  now  settled  upon  his  business  in  Bolton, 
Jack  was  joyously  satisfied.  He  returned  to  the  hotel, 
called  for  his  horse,  remunerated  the  boy  with  a  sum 
which  was  royal  pay  for  having  simply  tied  the  animal 
to  a  post,  and  then  rode  back  to  Bald  Hill. 

"I  cannot  draw  the  pictures,"  he  said  to  himself,  as 
his  horse,  animated  by  visions  of  his  noontide  meal, 
cantered  briskly  homeward.  "But  that  does  not 
matter.  I  can  have  them  made  in  New  York.  I  can 
tell  the  artist  exactly  what  to  draw,  and  we  shall  get 
on  well  enough." 

Major  Claverden  met  him  at  the  door.  "I  hope 
you  have  had  satisfactory  success  in  your  affairs,  sir," 
said  his  host,  with  polite  but  uninquisitive  interest. 

"Oh,  splendid!"  said  Mr.  Surrey.  "I  have  got  a 
lot  of  capital  points  for  the  illustrated  article  I  am 
going  to  write  about  Bolton.  I  had  no  idea  your  town, 
sir,  was  so  ftdl  of  good  bits  both  for  pen  and  pencil." 
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"I  hope,  sir,"  said  the  mjgor,  "if  your  business  here 
is  to  write  an  account  of  our  town  and  neighborhood 
for  Northern  readers,  that  you  will  give  yourself  ample 
opportunity  to  know  us  exactly  as  we  are.  That  is  all 
we  desire,  sir.  But  a  great  deal  has  been  written  by 
I)ersons  who  made  their  observations  in  the  most  sui)er- 
ficial  manner  which  outrageously  misrepresented  tls, 
sir." 

"Oh,  you  needn't  be  afraid  of  anything  of  that  kind 
in  my  case,"  said  Jack.  "I  shall  look  long  indeed 
into  everything  I  write  about,  and  I  haven't  any.preju- 
dices  one  way  or  another.  And  what  is  more,  major, 
I  shall  not  mind  in  the  least  letting  you  look  over  my 
manuscript  before  I  print  it,  so  that  you  may  let  me 
know  if  I  have  got  anything  crooked." 

"That  is  very  fedr,"  said  the  major,  "and  I  shall  be 
glad  to  do  so.  Are  you  an  artist,  sir,  as  well  as  a 
writer!" 

"No,"  said  Jack,  "and  there  is  the  rub !  I  do  not 
draw,  and  I  don't  suppose  I  could  find  anybody  about 
here  who  could  make  sketches  for  me.  But  that  will 
make  but  little  difference,  for  the  pictures  can  be  done 
from  descriptions.    That  is  common  enough." 

"My  daughter,  sir,"  said  Major  Claverden,  "is  an 
admirable  artist,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  she  will  be 
able  to  furnish  you  with  sketches  which  may  be  useful 
to  you." 

Mr.  Surrey's  eyes  sparkled.  "Good ! "  he  exclaimed. 
"Nothing  could  be  better  than  that.  And  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  avail  myself  of  any  assistance  she  may  be 
willing  to  give  me." 

"Now,  then,"  thought  Jack,  as,  when  left  to  himself, 
he  walked  up  and  down  the  i)orch,  "could  anything  be 
more  glorious  f    She  draws !    I  write !    Pop  ! " 
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On  the  afternoon  of  that  day  Mr.  Surrey  walked  up 
and  down  on  the  grass  under  the  oak-trees,  smoking 
his  cigar.  He  had  had  his  dinner ;  he  was  satisfied 
with  all  the  world ;  and  he  was  waiting  for  the  ax>- 
pearance  of  Miss  Claverden  in  order  that  he  might 
discuss  with  her  the  subjects  of  the  sketches  for  his 
article.  He  had  not  mentioned  this  matter  at  dinner, 
somewhat  to  his  host's  surprise,  for  the  major  thought 
when  a  man  had  anything  as  important  as  that  to 
speak  of,  he  would  speak  of  it  on  the  first  opportunity. 
But  as  his  guest  made  no  allusion  to  the  matter,  he,  of 
course,  made  none. 

Jack  Surrey  valued  too  highly  the  opportunities 
which  his  proposed  discussion  might  give  him  to  waste 
any  of  them  in  desultory  dinner  talk.  He  wished  to 
sx>eak  to  Ardis  alone,  and  as  his  cigar  drew  near  its 
end  he  began  to  grow  impatient  for  her  appearance. 
He  changed  the  direction  of  his  walk  so  he  could 
keep  his  eyes  upon  the  piazza,  porches,  and  open  lower 
windows  of  the  house.  Norma  Cranton  came  out  on 
the  side  porch  and,  taking  a  shaded  seat,  began  to 
work  upon  her  rural  scene  on  linen.  Jack  spoke 
cheerily  to  her,  and  presently  joined  her. 

"Can  you  tell  me,"  he  said,  "when  Miss  Claverden 
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wfll  be  lik^T  to  make  her  appramiee  amoncr  ns  hmh^ 
talsf  L  for  one,  am  paitieiikuiT  mnxioQS  to  ste  her. 
I  wish  to  talk  to  her  od  Imisukss.** 

^'Bosiiiess ! "  exdaimed  Xamuu  her  eyes  exfurcssing 
astonishment. 

^^Ycs.  Miss  Cranton.'^  said  Jaek.  laiily  throwing 
himself  into  a  eomer  of  a  bench,  '^basincss.  I  dont 
suppose  YOU  look  npon  me  as  a  business  man.  but  I 
assure  you  that  is  what  I  am.  And  I  do  not  mind."* 
he  continued,  leaning  a  little  forward  as  he  spoke, 
'^telling  you  what  my  business  is.  I  l^elicYe  itisasort 
of  thing  which  you  will  take  an  interest  in.  and  in 
which  you  can  help  a  man  Ycxy  much  indeed.^ 

Norma  let  her  square  of  linen  drop  into  her  lap« 
and  looked  at  him. 

^^I  am  going  to  collect  as  many  good  points  as  I  can 
about  life  in  your  town  and  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
and  when  I  have  taken  all  the  notes  I  want,  and  have 
got  a  lot  of  sketches—'' 

"You  are  going  to  write  a  book  for  Xorthem  read- 
ers,"  interrupted  Xorma,  ^'making  fim  of  the  people 
of  the  Souths  especiaUy  of  this  region.'' 

"Not  at  all.  Miss  Cranton !  Not  at  all !  -'  exclaimed 
Surrey.  "I  am  not  that  sort  of  man.  I  assure  you.  Of 
course  I  shall  bring  forth  all  the  odd  and  quaint  char- 
acteristics, especially  of  the  negroes  and  ordinary 
whites ;  but  as  to  making  fun  of  your  people^  I  would 
not  dream  of  such  a  thing.  Miss  Cranton.-' 

Norma  listened  to  Mr.  Surrey's  disclaimer,  but  his 
words  made  no  impression  upon  her.  "The  books  you 
Northern  people  write  are  all  alike,"  she  said.  "You 
take  what  you  call  the  quaint  and  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  the  negroes  and  low-down  whites^  and  you 
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put  them  forward  in  such  a  way  that  the  readers  of 
the  books  think  that  we  are  all  like  that.  Now,  I 
consider  these  traits  of  the  working-i)eople  as  utterly 
beneath  notice.  And  if  you  all  were  to  write  books 
which  would  give  a  true  idea  of  life  down  here  you 
would  write  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  you  associate 
with,  and  put  everything  else  into  the  background^ 
where  it  belongs." 

**  Really,  Miss  Cranton— "  said  Surrey.  But  he 
stopped  speaking  at  the  sound  of  approaching  wheels, 
and  the  next  instant  a  dog-cart  pulled  up  at  the  front 
of  the  house,  and  a  fresh-fgiced  young  man  in  a  cordu- 
roy suit  sprang  to  the  ground. 

"Upon  my  word,"  said  Mr.  Surrey,  "if  there  isn't 
the  young  Englishman  I  saw  in  town  to-day." 

"Yes,"  said  Norma,  "it  is  Mr.  Prouter,  and  I  don't 
believe  there  is  anybody  to  receive  him."  And  she 
went  through  the  house  to  the  fit)nt. 

Mr.  Surrey  remained  a  few  moments  in  the  comer 
of  the  bench.  "It  must  be  business  with  the  m^jor 
that  brings  that  fellow  here,"  he  muttered.  Then, 
hearing  voices,  he  got  up  and  went  inside.  Through 
the  oi)en  windows  of  the  parlor  he  could  look  upon 
the  front  porch,  and  there  he  saw  Prouter  shaking 
hands  with  Ardis.  "Confound  it ! "  he  said  to  himself. 
"She  always  makes  her  appearance  as  soon  as  any 
country  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry  arrives ! " 

Norma  was  already  on  the  porch,  where  Major  Clav- 
erden  soon  made  his  appearance.  Surrey,  not  wishing 
to  be  left  to  himself,  joined  the  group.  He  was  made 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Prouter,  but  the  ceremony  did 
not  appear  to  afford  him  any  gratification.  Contrary 
to  his  usual  manner,  he  was  quiet  and  a  little  stiff. 
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Mr.  Surrey  had  no  dislike  for  Englishmen.  He  had 
lived  a  good  deal  in  London,  and,  as  a  rule,  looked 
upon  a  Briton  as  a  jolly  good  fellow.  But  he  disliked 
this  Englishman  because  he  had  thrust  himself  upon 
the  scene  at  the  moment  when  he  was  hoping  for  a 
tete-a-tete  with  Miss  Claverden,  and  also  because  he 
looked  so  disgustingly  delighted  when  that  lady  was 
shaking  him  by  the  hand. 

It  being  very  pleasant  on  the  open  porch,  the  party 
now  took  seats  there,  and  Prouter  instantly  began  to 
talk. 

"Do  you  know.  Miss  Claverden,"  he  said,  "that  I  am 
going  into  business!    I  have  set  up  a  milk  route." 

At  this  everybody  exclaimed  in  astonishment.  "It 
does  sound  queer,  doesn't  it,  really! "  said  Prouter,  his 
face  glowing  with  ruddy  fervor.  "But  that  is  what  I 
have  done.  I  vowed  to  mjrself  I  would  not  be  the 
only  man  in  this  county  with  nothing  to  do,  and. so 
I  set  up  a  milk  route." 

Ardis  and  Norma  were  much  amused  by  Mr.  Prout- 
er's  statement,  but  the  mi^or  was  filled  with  grave 
surprise.  "It  appears  to  me,  sir,"  he  said,  "that  you 
could  not  have  chosen  a  more  unsuitable  occupation." 

"Beg  pardon,"  said  Prouter,  "but  if  you  look  at  it 
you  will  see  that  that  is  not  the  case.  Anything  better 
suited  to  me  couldn't  be  imagined.  I  must  gallop  over 
the  country  looking  for  new  cows  when  the  old  ones 
give  out ;  I  must  ride  here,  there,  and  everywhere, 
buying  hay,  fodder,  ensilage,  and  everything  else  that 
cattle  eat  or  want ;  and  I  must  keep  on  the  go  day  and 
night,  to  see  that  the  milkers  and  the  feeders  and  the 
fellows  that  drive  the  wagons  are  kept  up  to  their 
work  and  do  no  shilly-shallying;  besides  that,  I've 
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got  to  increase  the  line  of  customers  if  I  exx)ect  the 
thing  to  pay,  and  that  will  take  a  lot  of  going  about 
town  and  seeing  i)eople ;  to  say  nothing  of  riding  into 
Bolton  every  morning  fix)m  Qnantrill's— a  good  six 
miles— and  back  again  at  night.  Now,  that's  lively, 
isn't  itt  And  something  out-and-out  lively  is  what  I 
want ! " 

"Do  you  mean,  sir,"  said  the  major,  "that  you  have 
already  set  up  your  route— that  you  have  collected 
together  everything  necessary  for  such  an  enterprise  f  " 

"I  have  not  done  anything  of  that  sort,"  said 
Prouter.  "I  found  that  getting  things  together  for  my- 
self would  be  too  slow  work,  so  I  bought  out  Keyser, 
the  milkman  in  Bolton  ;  I've  bought  him  out,  root  and 
branch,  cows,  milk-pans,  stables,  wagons,  pitchforks, 
and  everything.  He  hadn't  much  of  a  connection,  for 
people  didn't  like  his  milk.  But  I  am  going  to  set  up 
the  whole  business  on  a  new  basis.  I'll  get  in  a  lot  of 
tiptop  cows,  and  shall  have  all  the  wagons  painted 
new  and  bright,  with  green  bodies  and  red  wheels, 
and  in  big  letters  on  the  side,  'Royal  Blossom  Meadow 
Milk.'  That  is  the  sort  of  stuff  I  am  going  to  furnish ! 
American  customers  won't  object  to  the  'Royal,'  and 
that  part  of  the  title  will  tickle  the  old-country  people 
hereabout.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  they'd  all  sell  their 
Yankee  cows  and  buy  my  milk.  That's  a  tiptop  bit 
of  a  touch,  now,  isn't  it  t  I  don't  suppose  you  want  to 
take  milk,  do  you,  Miss  Claverdent" 

Ardis  laughed.  "We  have  a  large  herd  of  cows," 
she  said,  "and  I  hardly  think  we  shall  want  any  of  the 
Royal  Blossom  Milk,  though  I  wish  you  all  success." 

"Thank  you  for  that,"  said  he,  "but  I  am  going  to 
send  you  some  of  the  milk,  anj^^ay.    You  don't  know 
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what  glorious  milk-punch  it  makes !  I  took  some  of 
it  out  to  Quantrill's  last  night  in  a  little  pail,  and 
although  most  of  it  spilled  over  my  legs,  there  was 
enough  of  it  left  to  make  some  of  the  finest  punch  you 
ever  tasted.  Do  you  fancy  milk-punch,  sir!  "  said  he, 
suddenly,  turning  toward  Mr.  Surrey. 

"No,  sir,"  said  Surrey,  promptly  and  falsely. 

"Fve  a  great  mind  to  send  the  punch  ready-made," 
said  Prouter. 

"You  must  bring  it  yourself,  sir,"  said  the  ms^'or ; 
"but  I  would  not  advise  you  to  set  up  a  milk-punch 
route." 

At  this  everybody  laughed,  except  Mr.  Surrey,  and 
Prouter  exclaimed :  "Fll  tell  you,  Miss  Claverden, 
when  you  want  to  sketch  me  again  you  must  take 
me  mounted,  with  a  sombrero  and  a  big  cattle-whip." 

"And  a  lot  of  milk-pails  and  churns  in  the  back- 
ground," added  Ardis. 

The  conversation  continued  in  this  strain  for  some 
time,  while  Mr.  Surrey  looked  on  with  silent  disap- 
proval. 

"So  Ardis  Claverden  sketched  this  fellow,  did  she  t " 
And  a  more  impertinent,  red-faced  puppy  Mr.  Surrey 
thought  he  had  never  looked  upon.  He  would  like  to 
X>op  him,  head  foremost^  into  one  of  his  own  milk-cans. 
"Why  should  he  come  here,  thrusting  his  vulgar  busi- 
ness into  the  notice  of  gentlemen  and  ladies!  " 

Ul)on  one  thing  Mr.  Surrey  quickly  made  up  his 
mind.  To  x>ersons  like  Dr.  Lester  and  Dunworth,  who 
were  evidently  old  friends  of  the  family,  he  would  be 
studiously  courteous ;  but  there  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  treat  this  little  jackanapes  with  any  respect 
whatever.    Of  course  he  would  remember  that  this 
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{>erson  was  a  visitor  in  a  feonily  where  he  was  also  a 
guest,  and  he  would  do  nothing  out  of  the  way  ;  but  if 
he  caught  the  little  rascal  interfering  in  his  affair  with 
Ardis  Claverden,  he  would  break  his  neck  somewhere 
off  the  premises. 

The  whole  party  now  walked  out  to  the  studio 
to  look  at  Ardis's  picture,  now  nearly  finished ;  it 
was  unanimously  declared  to  be  a  capital  painting, 
which,  barring  some  defects  of  inexperience,  it  really 
was.  Mr.  Prouter,  notwithstanding  the  demands  of 
his  new  career,  stayed  to  supi)er,  at  which  meal  Dr. 
Lester  was  also  present.  The  whole  of  the  milk-route 
business  was  told  again  and  retalked  over,  and  similar 
things  were  done  which  excited  Mr.  Surrey's  impa- 
tience and  disgust.  But  at  ten  o'clock  the  two  visitors 
left,  and  Surrey  found  an  opportunity  to  have  a 
private  talk  with  Ardis.  He  put  before  her  the 
subject  of  the  sketches  in  a  way  that  interested  her. 
She  had  had  no  idea  he  was  a  writer,  and  she  was 
very  willing  to  let  him  see  all  the  sketches  she  had 
on  hand,  and  to  make  more  for  him,  if  necessary. 
An  interview  in  the  studio  was  appointed  for  the 
next  morning,  and  Jack  went  to  bed  greatly  en- 
couraged. 

During  the  two  following  days  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  art  discussion,  and  some  art  work,  at  Bald  Hill. 
Ardis  had  sketch-books  and  portfolios  filled  with  fin- 
ished, half-finished,  and  barely  begun  heads,  figures, 
log  cabins,  and  all  sorts  of  characteristic  "bits,"  all  of 
which  Mr.  Surrey  declared  to  be  exactly  what  he 
wanted.  Some  of  the  drawings  he  could  take  just  as 
they  were  and  write  up  to,— declaring  that  most  of  the 
illustrated  articles  of  the  day  were  constructed  in  that 
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way,— others  could  be  famished  to  suit  his  notes ;  and 
there  was  no  end  of  the  capital  work  they  could  do 
together. 

These  discussions  were  not  confined  to  Ardis  and  Mr. 
Surrey ;  Norma  was  continually  in  and  out  of  the 
studio,  making  suggestions  which  she  hox)ed  would 
elevate  the  general  tone  of  the  subjects  taken.  The 
msgor  also  showed  a  lively  interest  in  the  work,  and 
assured  Mr.  Surrey  that  when  he  should  reach  that 
branch  of  his  subject  he  would  be  ready  to  give  him 
all  needful  points  in  regard  to  the  great  grai)e-growing 
interests  of  the  locality,  and  would  indicate  some 
illustrations  which  would  tend  to  give  a  peculiar  value 
to  his  article. 

Ardis  made  some  original  sketches  from  Mr.  Surrey's 
suggestions  and  descriptions,  and  he  declared  that  if 
she  could  get  him  some  darkies,  big  and  little,  he  could 
I)Ose  them  so  as  to  serve  for  all  sorts  of  street  subjects. 
Several  negro  boys  and  girls  were  sketched  in  attitudes 
considered  characteristic ;  but  the  fiavorite  model  was 
Unde  Shad,  the  old  ox-driver. 

Uncle  Shad  had  often  sat  to  Ardis,  sometimes  as  one 
thing  and  sometimes  as  another.  She  had  made  a 
very  good  middle-aged  Boman  soldier  of  him,  and 
there  were  several  sketches  on  the  studio  walls  in  which 
he  figured  as  venerable  personages  of  the  past.  One 
of  his  greatest  merits  as  a  model  was  his  perfect  will- 
ingness to  sit  still  for  any  length  of  time ;  and  Ardis 
had  often  given  the  oxen  a  half-holiday  in  order  that 
their  driver  might  have  a  chance  of  going  down  to 
posterity  instead  of  to  the  woodlands,  where  the  winter's 
fuel  was  waiting  to  be  hauled.  The  old  man  always 
wanted  to  know  what  he  was  "gwine  to  be  drawed 
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fer,"  but  only  on  one  occasion  did  he  express  a  decided 
opinion  on  the  subject 

"I  does  wish,  Miss  Ardis,"  he  said,  "that  I  wasn't 
most  times  drawed  as  a  old  heathen  or  a  Gath'lic 
8ome  ob  dese  days,  Miss  Ardis,  when  you  feek  mighty 
good,  it  would  make  my  soul  bounce  wid  joy  ef  you 
was  to  put  me  inter  a  picter  like  a  pow'ful  preacher 
standin'  up  stiff  an'  strong  on  top  of  a  big  rock,  wid  a 
mighty  voice  'spoundin'  de  word  to  a  whole  field  full 
ob  bred'ren  an'  sisters,  wid  Beelzebub  skippin'  ober  de 
hills  inter  de  nex'  county,  whar  dar  wasn't  no  sich 
pow'ful  preacher  as  me." 

This  proposed  subject  pleased  the  £»ncy  of  Ardis, 
who,  when  she  put  action  into  her  pictures,  liked  it  to 
be  strong,  and  did  not  at  all  object  if  it  proved  erratic ; 
and  she  resolved  that  some  day  she  would  paint  a 
picture  of  this  kind,  and  make  a  present  of  it  to  Unde 
Shad ;  but  this  plan  had  not  yet  been  carried  out. 

Mr.  Surrey  was  very  fond  of  posing  Unde  Shad. 
He  made  him  sit  as  a  driver  of  "The  Lonely  Ox,"  and 
in  other  "character"  attitudes.  All  this  was  very 
delightftd  to  Jack  Surrey.  In  the  morning  he  galloped 
into  town  to  get  "points"  for  his  article,  but  he  did 
not  waste  any  precious  moments,  and  was  back  by  the 
time  Ardis  was  ready  to  begin  work  in  her  studio. 
He  would  have  been  better  pleased  if  Norma  had  not 
popped  in  and  out  so  often,  and  if  Ardis  had  not  been 
so  gravely  intent  upon  her  work.  His  attempts  to 
lead  the  occasional  tete-a-tete  conversations  into  chan- 
nels in  the  least  degree  tinged  with  sentimentality 
were  always  unsuccessful.  She  was  willing  enough  to 
talk,  but  she  preferred  practical  subjects. 

She  was  not  at  all  the  animated,  sprightly  young 
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lady  he  had  met  the  winter  before.  There  was,  how- 
ever, an  encouraging  constmction  which  might  be 
placed  ni)on  this  present  manner  of  Ardis.  To  Surrey's 
somewhat  practised  judgment  it  looked  as  if  she  were 
on  her  guard.  If  this  were  the  case  she  susx>ected  his 
ultimate  object,  and  to  do  this  she  must  think  of  him 
as  a  wooer,  and  to  make  the  desired  lady  think  of  him 
as  a  wooer  is  a  very  advantageous  first  step  for  a  man 
who  intends  to  woo.  The  second  step  in  which  he 
should  show  himself  to  be  a  wooer  Jack  intended  to 
take  very  soon.  If  opjwrtunity  did  not  come  of  itself 
he  would  make  it ;  that  was  his  fashion. 

A  remark  by  Norma  one  evening,  to  the  effect  that 
she  did  not  object  to  this  sketching  business  as  much 
as  she  thought  she  should,  because  Ardis  was  so  carefid 
to  let  Mr.  Surrey  see  that  it  was  all  art  work,  and 
nothing  else,  set  Ardis  thinking. 

She  had  begun  to  feel  that  she  was  not  acting  in 
accordance  with  her  nature.  She  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  treating  any  man  with  whom  she  chose  to  associate 
with  coolness  and  caution.  To  do  this  was  to  make 
him  an  exception,  and  it  was  highly  desirable  that 
Mr.  Surrey  should  not  consider  that  anybody  else  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  make  of  him  an  exception  in 
this  way.  It  was  natural  for  her  to  be  gay  and  free, 
and  there  was  no  reason  why  Mr.  Surrey  should  inter- 
fere with  this  disposition,  or  imagine  he  was  interfering 
with  it 

Before  she  slept  that  night  she  determined  she 
would  be  perfectly  natural  and  treat  Mr.  Surrey  just 
as  she  treated  other  men  of  her  acquaintance. 


Ill 


CHAPTER  X 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day  Roger  Dunworth  rode 
np  to  Bald  Hill,  and  after  supper  Ardis  took  him 
aside. 

"Roger,"  said  she,— they  had  been  boy  and  girl  to- 
gether, and  called  each  other  by  their  Christian  names, 
—"I  want  you  to  join  a  party  to  go  to  the  Ridgeby 
Caves." 

"Who  are  to  be  in  the  party  t"  asked  Dunworth, 
quickly. 

"It  is  made  up  principally  for  Mr.  Surrey.  He  is 
writing  an  article  about  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
ought  certainly  to  see  the  caves.  Dr.  Lester  is  going, 
and  he  has  promised  to  see  Mr.  Prouter,  who  will  join 
us,  I  know.  And  the  Dalrymples.  They  were  here 
this  morning,  and  I  asked  them.  At  first  Mrs.  Dal- 
rymple  did  not  agree,  but  when  she  had  heard  some- 
thing of  the  wonders  of  the  caves  she  said  she  and  her 
daughter  would  go.  Norma  and  I  will,  of  course,  be 
of  the  party,  but  I  think  that  father  will  not  care  to 
join  us." 

"Nor  shall  I,"  said  Dunworth. 

"Don't  say  that,"  said  Ardis.  "I  want  you  to  go. 
It  will  be  ever  so  much  pleasanter  for  all  of  us  if  you 
are  with  us.    So  tell  me  at  once  you  will  join  us ! " 
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"Ardis,"  said  Koger,  speaking  very  earnestly,  "I 
shall  not  join  any  party  of  which  that  man  Surrey  is 
one.  I  tell  you  plainly  that  I  do  not  like  him  and  do 
not  wish  to  associate  with  him.    And,  what  is  more, 

j  Ardis,  I  shall  be  very,  very  sorry  to  know  that  yon 

have  gone  on  this  expedition*    Yon  will  be  gone  three 

1  days!" 

*  "I  know  that,"  said  Ardis,  "for  I  have  twice  made 

*  the  trip,  and  the  two  nights  in  the  old  tavern  are  a 
!                         great  part  of  the  fan." 

Soger  did  not  immediately  reply,  but  presently  he 
said :  "Of  course  the  only  thing  I  object  to  is  that 
Surrey  is  to  be  of  the  party." 

"And  what  right  have  you,"  asked  Ardis,  quietly, 
"to  object  at  all  f  I  simply  invite  you  to  join  a  party 
which  is  already  formed." 

"Ardis,"  said  Soger,  his  voice  not  altogether  steady, 
so  earnestly  did  he  speak,  "I  am  sure  you  know  why 
I  object  I  object  because  I  love  you,  and  because  it 
gives  me  a  pain  at  my  heart  to  think  that  you  are 
willing  to  go  oflT  on  this  three  days'  expedition,  which 
Surrey  cares  nothing  about  except  that  it  will  give 
him  no  end  of  opportunities  of  being  with  you.  He 
is  utterly  unworthy  of  you,  and  yet  he  has  come  down 
here  for  no  other  object  than  to  try  to  win  you." 

"Roger  Dunworth,"  said  Ardis,  fixing  her  dark  eyes 
earnestly  upon  him,  "I  want  you  to  understand  me 
better  than  you  do.  I  wish  no  one  to  speak  to  me  of 
love,  and  I  forbid  you  to  do  it.  If  any  one  else 
attempts  to  do  it,  I  shall  forbid  him.  I  shall  say  no 
more  to  you  about  my  objects  in  life,  or  my  ambitions, 
because  you  do  not  believe  in  them ;  but  I  wish,  for 
years  to  come,  to  be  entirely  independent  of  all  men, 
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except  my  father.  And  that  wish  ought  to  be  suffi- 
cient for  all  who  respect  me  or  care  for  me.  I  have 
already  explained  this  to  yon,  but  it  seems  to  have 
had  no  effect.  I  told  yon  I  would  not  consider  what 
you  said  to  me,  and  that  you  should  be  to  me  exactly 
what  you  were  before  you  said  it." 

"Which  is  an  impossibility  ! "  murmured  Roger. 

"Now,  this,"  continued  Ardis,  paying  no  attention  to 
the  interruption,  "is  the  utmost  stretch  of  kindness 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  a  woman  could  extend 
toward  a  man.  But  you  take  no  notice  of  my  desires 
or  of  my  good  feeling,  and  come  to  me  on  the  footing 
on  which  you  choose  to  stand,  and  make  objections  to 
my  plans  for  entertaining  m3rself  and  my  friends.  Now 
I  say  to  you,  Soger  Dunworth,  that  I  wish  this 
stopped." 

"It  shall  be  stopped,"  said  Roger;  and  he  went 
away. 

(Contrary  to  Dunworth's  supposition,  the  proposed 
trip  to  the  Ridgeby  Caves  was  not  altogether  accept- 
able to  Mr.  Surrey.  He  had  been  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  way  things  had  been  going  on  in  the  studio, 
and  was  quite  sure  that  in  a  day  or  two  he  could  there 
find,  or  make,  the  opportunity  he  wished  for.  But 
this  exi)edition  might  interfere  with  his  purposes. 
There  would  be  a  good  many  people  together,  and 
the  chances  for  his  monopoly  of  Ardis  would  be  small. 
If  he  could  have  managed  things  his  own  way  he 
would  have  had  the  entrance  to  the  caves  covered  by 
a  landslide.  But  he  saw  that  it  would  be  unwise  in  him 
to  object  to  a  scheme  proposed  for  the  pleasure  of  a 
large  party,  and  he  said  nothing  against  it. 

On  the  morning  on  which  the  expedition  was  to 
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start,  when  baskets  and  valises  were  being  packed, 
when  the  men  were  patting  horses  to  the  family  car- 
riage and  to  a  light  wagon,  and  other  horses  were 
being  saddled,  when  gnests  were  arriving,  and  all  the 
varied  preparations  for  the  expedition  were  making^ 
Jack  Snrrey  sauntered  oflT  by  himself.  His  valise  had 
been  packed  in  five  minutes,  and  as  Ardis  was  so  ex- 
tremely busy,  the  house  i)ossessed  no  attractions  for 
him.    He  walked  off  toward  the  studio. 

"Confound  it  I "  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  looked 
upon  the  quiet  old  building,  "I  ought  to  be  in  there 
with  her  now,  instead  of  gadding  off  on  this  stupid 
picnic !  And  there  is  our  old  model  I  He  must  work 
all  day  at  hauling  wood  instead  of  sitting  at  his  ease 
having  himself  immortalized  I  Hello,  Uncle  Shad ! 
This  is  a  wicked  world,  isn't  itt " 

The  old  n^ro  stopped  on  his  way  to  the  woodhouse 
where  his  ox- wagon  was  standing,  touched  his  hat,  and 
answered :  "Yes,  sah,  it's  a  pow'ful  wicked  worP ;  but 
'tain't  no  wuss  than  'twas  yestiddy,  is  it,  saht" 

"Yes,  it  is,"  said  Surrey ;  "at  least,  it  is  worse  than  it 
was  two  or  three  days  ago.  But  that  is  out  of  your 
bailiwick.  Uncle  Shad.  And,  by  the  way,  how  did  you 
come  by  such  a  nameY  You  couldn't  have  had  an 
ancestor  who  was  a  fish,  and  I  don't  suppose  you  could 
now  be  considered  a  part  of  the  net  proceeds  of  this 
fiarm." 

"Dat  'spression's  too  deep  fer  my  understandin', 
Mr.  Surrey,"  said  the  old  man,  "but  it's  easy  enough 
to  tell  you  all  about  de  name.  My  mudder  she  sez, 
sez  she,  to  the  preacher  wot  mahr'ed  her,  'I's  so 
thankful  fer  de  blessin's  I's  got  dat  I's  gwine  to  name 
my  fust  three  boy  babies  after  de  chillun  ob  Isr'el  wot 
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was  frown  into  de  fieiy  fnnniss.'  An'  when  I  was 
bawn  she  name  me  Shadrach^  bnt  de  ndder  cnllnd 
people  made  a  deal  ob  fiin  ob  dat  name,  an'  when 
Meshech  come  she  call  him  GranTille,  an'  Abedn^o 
he  was  name  Jake." 

"Shadrach,"  said  Mr.  Smrey,  "I  am  sorry  yon  are 
obliged  to  remain  in  the  fiery  famaee  while  yonr  two 
brothers  skipped  ont,  bnt  if  half  a  dollar  will  be  of  any 
nse  in  making  amends  for  yonr  fishy  abbreviation,  take 
that.  And  now  tell  me :  Is  it  necessary  for  you  to 
haul  wood  for  the  next  three  dayst" 

Uncle  Shad  looked  np,  a  little  surprised.  "It's 
nes'sary  to  wu'k  ;  ef  'tain't  one  thing  it's  anudder.  I's 
to  haul  wood  fer  de  winter,  an'  ef  I  don't  haul  it  to-day 
I  hauls  it  to-morrer,  an'  I  keeps  on  till  I  gits  a  good 
deal  more'n  enough,  an'  den  I  stops." 

"Very  good,"  said  Mr.  Surrey.  "I  think  I  can  find 
you  something  to  do  for  a  few  days  which  will  be  more 
profitable  to  a  party  I  know  than  hauling  winter 
wood."  And  walking  quickly  to  the  house,  he  pro- 
posed to  Miss  Clavenlen  that  Uncle  Shad  should  go 
with  them  to  the  caves,  to  make  himself  generally 
useful  and  to  act  as  model  when  needed. 

"You  see,"  said  the  considerate  Jack,  "that  if  we 
<*<>me  a<Toss  any  good  bits  in  those  caves  it  will  be  a 
<*apital  thing  to  have  Uncle  Shad  along  to  put  into 
tlic  sketch  in  any  sort  of  character  that  we  may  think 
is  needed.    You  c^ui't  depend  on  volunteer  models." 

Anlis  wjis  to  be  one  of  the  riders,  and  in  her  close- 
fitting  habit  and  riding-cap  she  seemed  to  Surrey 
handsomer  than  he  had  ever  before  seen  her.  "Mr. 
Surrey,"  said  she,  leaning  against  one  side  of  the  open 
doorway,  her  arms  folded  and  her  riding-whip  dan- 
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gling  from  our  of  bcr  ^orvdkaiidSb  -yaii  ksr^  cutiiti y 
too  mnchfoirag^tlortiiispArtoftlirccHiitnr.  liCTvs 
here,  when  we  go  off  on  a  trip  like  tliis  it  nrrcr  otrsss 
to  ns  to  take  with  us  modds  in  «lditk«  to  ocr  pcvri. 
sions  and  extra  wraps.  We  would  as  sc*«  think  <€ 
carrying  a  piano  or  an  eneyciopedia.  And  wtet  is 
more,  sir,  I  wish  it  understood  that  I  an  not  gcang  on 
this  little  exeorsion  to  draw  or  to  woik  in  anr  way : 
I  am  going  for  pore  amusement,  and  I  siiall  Icare  my 
I^aper,  pencils,  and  models  at  hc«K.  Saw  don't  yew 
think  that  will  l)e  sensible!** 

Mr.  Sorrey  felt  ol)liged  to  say  that  he  sopposcd  it 
would  he.  and  at  that  moment  Aidis  was  caDed  away 
by  an  urgent  summons  from  Norma^  When  she  left 
him,  she  smiled.  ^*I  should  not  have  imagined  that  he 
would  propose  such  a  transparent  sdieme  for  diridiz^ 
the  party ! " 

Normals  summons  was  a  very  important  one.  A 
message  had  just  arrived  from  Mrs.  Dalrymple  that  in 
consequence  of  the  unannounced  return  of  her  son  from 
a  long  journey,  she  and  her  faunihr  would  not  he  able 
to  join  the  expedition  to  the  Ridgeby  Caves.  This 
was  a  disastrous  blow.  Without  a  matron  how  could 
there  be  ax>artyY 

^'It  is  just  like  that  woman!*-  exclaimed  Xorma. 
"I  have  only  seen  her  once,  but  I  know  her  through 
and  through.  She  agreed  to  go  because  it  gave  her 
importance,  and  now,  after  we  have  taken  all  the 
trouble  to  get  everything  ready,  she  steps  back  simply 
for  the  pleasure  of  crushing  us." 

"Of  course,"  said  Ardis,  "this  settles  it." 

"Of  course  it  does,"  said  Norma,  "and  we  may  as 
well  go  out  and  tell  them  to  scatter  to  their  homes." 
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Dr.  Lester  was  now  on  the  porch  with  Mr.  Surrey 
and  the  m^or;  and  Tom  Pronter,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Cmppledean,  had  just  ridden  up.  Jack  Surrey 
was  the  only  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  received  the 
news  with  equanimity.  He  was  perfectly  satisfied  to 
substitute  studio  experiences  for  those  of  a  mountain 
expedition.  M^or  Claverden  was  decidedly  angry^ 
but  he  expressed  himself  with  moderation. 

"This  conduct  surprises  me,"  he  said.  "Does  she  not 
know  that  her  action  totally  subverts  the  purposes  and 
pleasures  of  a  large  party  t  And  could  she  not  have 
brought  her  son  with  her  t  Did  she  suppose  he  would 
not  be  made  welcome  as  one  of  her  family  t"  And 
unable  to  say  more  without  committing  what  he  would 
consider  a  breach  of  decorum,  he  retired  to  the  library, 
where  he  walked  up  and  down  in  silence. 

Dr.  Lester  was  indignant  that  a  plan  proposed  and 
desired  by  Miss  Ardis  should  be  interfered  with ;  and 
Mr.  Cmppledean,  who  had  come  prepared  to  enjoy  a 
jolly  jaunt,  was  downcast  to  find  that  the  opjwrtunity 
was  taken  away  from  him. 

But  Tom  Prouter  was  rebellious.  By  dint  of  the 
deepest  thought  and  wildest  exertion  he  had  given 
himself  a  three  days'  holiday.  He  had  hired  a  substi- 
tute, with  orders  to  ride  about  the  country  and  look 
at  milch  cows,  to  see  that  the  men  were  at  work  early 
and  late,  to  overlook  the  systematic  delivery  of  the 
milk,  to  dash  here  and  there  and  everywhere  with  a 
big  cattle- whip  in  his  hand  and  his  mind  full  of  pans, 
cans,  ensilage,  and  pasture.  He  was  not  going  to  give 
up  the  good  time  he  had  expected  without  a  struggle. 

"I  wouldn't  stand  it,  Miss  Claverden,"  he  said,  "if  I 
were  you !    I  would  not  let  a  person  like  that  say 
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whether  I  should  go  on  an  excursion  or  not.  Now,  let 
me  tell  you,  if  you  really  think  it  is  necessary  to  have 
an  elderly  party  along  to  keep  us  quiet,  I'll  provide 
one.  I'll  go  fetch  Miss  Airpenny.  Bhe  b  old  enough 
to  have  been  dug  up  with  the  Pharaolis.  She  hasn't 
started  on  her  journey  yet  because  her  money  hadn't 
come  from  home.  And  this  sort  of  trip  will  l>e  Just 
the  thing  to  keep  her  from  grumbling.  Bhe'll  Jump 
at  it !  May  I  go  for  her,  Miss  ClaverdenY  I  can  ride 
to  Loch  Leven  in  half  an  hour,  and  back  in  the  same 
time ;  and  giving  her  fifteen  minutes  to  get  rea<ly, 
I'll  have  her  here  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter." 

This  proposition  was  discussed  by  the  c<impany, 
although  Surrey  did  not  say  much.  Norma  was  in 
favor  of  inviting  Miss  Airpenny ;  she  had  never  seen 
her,  and  greatly  desired  to  do  so.  Ardis  refle(;ted  a 
little  before  speaking.  She  had  projx^sed  thb  exfiedi- 
tion  partly  for  the  Dalrymples.  She  was  not  greatly  i n- 
terested  in  this  fsunily,  but  they  were  new-cxmiers  and 
had  never  seen  the  caves,  and  her  generous  disfH^ition 
prompted  her  to  invite  them  to  go  there.  She  was, 
however,  very  willing  to  go  herself,  and  Uy  relieve  tlie 
party  from  the  disappointment  which  they  evidently 
felt ;  so,  after  a  few  words  with  her  father,  she  VAni- 
sented  to  Mr.  Prouter's  plan. 

'^I  do  not  expect  you  back  in  an  hour  and  a  quar- 
ter," she  said.  "We  shall  have  an  early  dinner,  and 
as  the  moon  is  nearly  full,  it  will  not  matter  If  we 
arrive  at  Purley's  Tavern  a  little  late." 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  her  month  when 
Prouter  was  down  the  steps,  on  his  horse,  and  off  at  a 
mad  gallop.  Ardis  had  intended  to  send  Miss  A  irfienny 
a  formal  invitation,  but  no  time  had  been  given  her. 
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The  early  dinner  was  nearly  ready  when  Cmppledean, 
who  was  smoking  his  pipe  under  the  trees,  suddenly 
shouted:  "Hi!  they  are  coming!"  And  a  moment 
later  Prouter  and  Miss  Airpenny  cantered  up  to  the 
house.  The  appearance  of  the  lady  was  calculated  to 
excite  attention.  She  was  somewhere  between  forty 
and  sixty  years  of  age,  wore  a  man's  felt  hat,  with  her 
fluffy  brown  hair  flying  out  from  beneath  it  and  flap- 
ping around  her  ruddy,  weather-beaten  fiace,  and  was 
dressed  in  a  reddish-brown  riding-habit,  very  long  in 
the  skirt,  and  fastened  around  her  capacious  form  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  her  the  appearance  of  two  large 
brown  bags.  She  rode  a  big  horse  on  a  hard  canter, 
and  bounced  up  and  down  in  a  way  that  made  ob- 
servers wonder  how  she  kept  her  seat.  Before  assist- 
ance could  reach  her  she  dismounted  and  came  forward 
with  quick  and  vigorous  steps.  She  accepted  with 
evident  gratification  the  welcome  given  her  by  M^or 
Claverden  and  his  daughter,  and  gave  everybody 
present  an  energetic  hand-shake. 

"Now,  really,"  said  she,  her  quick  blue  eyes  moving 
from  one  member  of  the  party  to  another,  "I  am  very 
pleased  that  you  sent  Mr.  Prouter  to  fetch  me.  I  want 
to  see  those  Ridgeby  Caves,  and  I  should  have  gone 
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there  before,  but  the  people  told  me  that  no  woman 
ought  to  ride  as  &r  as  that  and  back  by  herseli^  thoo^ 
I  am  sure  it  must  be  an  odd  sort  of  country  where  I 
can't  do  that'' 

Soon  after  dinner  the  {Mirty  started  off»  Miss  Air- 
penny  on  her  big  horse,  for  when  it  was  x>os5ible  for 
her  to  walk  or  ride  she  disdained  a  carriage.  Norma 
and  Dr,  Lester  had  the  carriage  to  themselves  the 
greater  i)art  of  the  time,  although  toward  evening 
they  were  joined  by  Ardis  and  Mr.  Surrey,  the  lat- 
ter having  been  tired  of  riding  some  time  before  he 
changed  his  saddle  for  the  carriage-seat. 

They  arrived  at  the  tavern,  half-way  up  the  moun- 
tain-side, before  the  light  of  the  moon  was  really 
needed  to  show  them  their  way,  and  as  Purley  was 
always  exi)ecting  parties  of  this  kind,  a  hot  and  plen- 
tiful  supper  was  soon  ready  for  them. 

Ardis  was  in  a  gay  and  genial  mood.  Her  healthy 
soul  and  body  liked  this  wild  country,  where  even  the 
houses  were  full  of  the  air  of  out-of-doors.  She  liked 
Miss  Airi)enny,  too,  that  hearty  rough-rider,  who 
showed  such  an  energetic  delight  in  the  excursion. 

When  they  first  set  out  Ardis  had  been  quieter  than 
was  her  wont.  Two  things  had  weighed  a  little  on 
her  spirits.  One  was  Roger  Dunworth's  behavior. 
Heretofore  an  excursion  of  this  kind  without  Roger 
Dunworth  would  have  seemed  imi)ossible.  He  was 
always  looked  upon  as  a  leader,  and  if  a  time  pro- 
posed did  not  suit  his  convenience  the  affair  was  post- 
I)oned.  His  absence,  and,  more  than  that,  the  cause  of 
it,  could  not  fail  to  be  disquieting.  The  other  weight 
was  a  lighter  one.  She  fancied  that  Mr.  Surrey  would 
like  to  take  advantage  of  this  expedition  to  estab- 
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lish  a  closer  intimacy  between  them  than  she  had  any 
desire  for  5  and  while  her  natural  intrepidity  of  spirit 
forbade  any  fear  that  she  would  not  be  able  to  regu- 
late her  intercourse  with  Mr.  Surrey  to  suit  herself, 
she  disliked  the  idea  that  any  such  regulation  would 
be  necessary. 

But  the  invigorating  air  of  the  mountain  and  the 
inspiriting  motion  of  her  sprightly  mare  had  soon 
driven  all  depression  from  her  mind,  and  when  the 
evening  grew  a  little  chilly  at  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
and  she  entered  the  carriage,  she  was  as  gay-hearted 
a  girl  as  ever  laughed  on  mountain-side. 

The  night  was  cool,  and  the  party  gathered  around 
the  wood  fire  in  the  tavern  parlor  and  told  stories. 
Dr.  Lester  related  curious  facts  which  had  come  within 
his  reading  or  his  observation.  Miss  Airpenny  told  a 
thrilling  tale  of  how  she  had  once  been  nearly  precipi- 
tated by  the  pressure  of  an  inquisitive  crowd  of  tourists 
into  the  arms  of  a  reigning  sovereign.  Norma  told  of 
an  old  lady  in  a  gray  shawl,  with  long  finger-bones 
coming  out  of  the  ends  of  black  mitts,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  Maria  Lumsley,  who  married  a  Cranton 
near  the  end  of  the  last  century.  This  ancestor  regu- 
larly appeared  in  an  upper,  unused  room  at  Heatherley 
toward  evening  on  a  certain  day  in  November ;  but  as 
the  particular  date  had  been  forgotten.  Norma  de- 
clared she  never  went  into  that  room  in  the  month  of 
November,  and  if  any  others  of  the  family  had  hap- 
pened into  that  room  on  that  particular  day  they  had 
never  mentioned  it.  Mr.  Surrey  related  with  admi- 
rable effect  a  humorous  tale.  And  Ardis,  at  Norma's 
request,  related  a  little  romance  she  had  composed 
some  time  before.    It  was  a  story  of  the  Civil  War, 
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and  its  heroine  was  a  Bouthem  woman  who  had  a 
married  sister  in  the  North.  The  husband  of  this 
sister;  at  the  head  of  troops,  came  and  ravaged  the 
estate  of  the  heroine,  who,  being  of  a  proud  and 
haughty  spirit,  disdained  to  curry  flavor  of  the  enemy 
by  revealing  her  identity,  and  saw  her  crops  destroyed 
and  buildings  burned  without  allowing  the  officer 
conducting  the  devastation  to  know  that  she  wa5  hb 
wife's  sister. 

"That  is  the  kind  of  woman  I  like  I "  said  Norma, 
with  sparkling  eyes.    "That  is  true  patriotism  I " 

"I  do  not  feel  so  sure  as  when  I  wrote  the  story," 
said  Ardis,  "that  she  did  right  I  think  she  ought  to 
have  considered  her  sister's  feelings  as  well  as  her  own." 

"For  my  part,"  said  Miss  Airpenny,  "I  think  she 
was  an  arrant  fool.  If  such  a  woman  had  really  existed 
I  should  say  that  she  ought  to  have  had  a  riding- whip 
applied  to  her  back  for  neglecting  to  take  care  of  her 
husband's  property  while  he  was  away  doing  his  duty 
in  the  war." 

Dr.  Lester  stood  up  warmly  for  the  heroine,  as  he 
would  have  stood  up  for  any  heroine  created  by  Miss 
Ardis. 

The  discussion  which  followed  was  ended  by  Ardis, 
who  declared  that  Mr.  Prouter  and  Mr.  Cruppledean 
must  each  tell  a  story  without  further  delay.  For 
half  an  hour  Cruppledean  had  been  revolving  in  his 
mind  a  tradition  of  an  old  family  ghost  which  he 
thought  would  be  a  good  thing  to  tell  when  his  turn 
came ;  but  being  thus  suddenly  called  xipon,  the  whole 
story,  ghost  and  all,  utterly  vanished  from  his  mind, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  admit  that  he  had  nothing  to 
tell. 
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Prouter,  on  the  contrary,  was  quite  ready.  With 
an  air  of  briskness  and  alacrity  he  moved  himself  for- 
ward to  the  edge  of  his  chair,  sat  up  very  straight, 
put  one  hand  on  each  knee,  and  with  sparkling  eyes 
and  glowing  cheeks  began  to  tell  an  anecdote  of  a 
fJEumer  of  Fligwich  who  exchanged  two  pigs  for  a  set- 
ting goose,  and  by  virtue  of  this  bargain  became  the 
possessor  of  a  little  parlor  organ  which  he  gave  to  the 
dissenting  chapel  he  attended.  Just  how  the  bargain 
hapi>ened  to  turn  out  in  this  way  Mr.  Prouter  could 
not  state,  having  forgotten  some  of  the  points  5  but  it 
struck  him  as  being  extraordinarily  odd,  and  he  laughed 
immensely  as  he  told  the  story. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  lively  story,  which  truly 
amused  everybody,  the  party  retired  to  their  rooms. 

Dr.  Lester  went  to  sleep  a  happy  man.  He  had  been 
all  day  with  Ardis,  and  that  was  sufficient  for  him. 
Mr.  Surrey  retired  dissatisfied.  He  had  been  all  day 
with  Ardis,  but  that  was  not  sufficient  for  him. 

Prouter  and  Cruppledean  had  beds  in  the  same  room. 
"Cruppledean,"  said  the  former,  just  before  putting 
his  head  on  his  pillow,  "did  you  ever  in  your  life  see 
a  girl  like  thatt  Do  you  believe  it  would  be  possible 
to  induce  her  to  marry  a  man  who  sold  milk  T  " 

"No,"  said  Cruppledean,  "I  don't.  And,  what  is 
more,  I  don't  believe  she  would  marry  you,  no  matter 
what  you  sold,  nor  what  you  did  do,  nor  what  you 
didn't  do!" 

"  Really  t"  said  Prouter. 

"Yes,  really,"  was  the  answer. 

"Cruppledean,"  said  Prouter,  "you  can  put  out  the 
light"  And  he  dropped  his  head  on  the  pillow  and 
pulled  up  the  bed-coverings. 
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After  an  early  break£»t  the  next  mondiig  a  lirdy 
company^  nnder  the  charge  of  Parley  and  another 
gnide^  set  ont  to  explore  the  Bidgeby  Caves^  A  walk 
of  half  a  mile  brought  them  to  the  entrance  of  the 
extensive  and  partially  unexplored  caverns  idiieh  ran 
into  the  side  and  down  into  the  depths  of  the  low 
mountain-range  to  which  they  had  travelled  the  day 
before. 

There  was  much  to  be  seen  here  in  the  way  of  wind- 
ing passages,  unfathomable  ravines,  and  chambers 
large  and  small,  high-domed  or  low-roofed^  all  hung 
and  adorned  with  stalactites  and  strange  and  curious 
formations  which  water,  dripping  for  long  ages 
through  i>orous  soil,  had  produced  in  fantastic  profu- 
sion. They  wandered  for  hours,  all  the  party  inter- 
ested, and  Miss  Airi>enny  filled  with  enthusiastic 
desire  to  guide  the  guides.  In  a  great  circular  room, 
from  the  ceiling  of  which  hung  a  massive  structure 
that,  by  the  aid  of  lights  and  a  little  imagination, 
might  be  made  into  a  very  good  chandelier,  they  ate 
the  refreshments  they  had  brought  with  them.  Then 
they  set  out  on  their  return. 

Jack  Surrey  had  been  in  a  well -satisfied  mood  during 
their  progress  through  the  de\ious  windings  and 
openings  of  the  caves.  He  had  explored  caves  before, 
but  this  one  possessed  some  novel  features.  The  merry 
companionship  was  exactly  to  Mr.  Jack's  liking.  To 
be  sure,  he  would  have  been  much  better  pleased  to  do 
the  greater  part  of  the  wandering  with  Ardis  only,  but 
this,  of  course,  was  impossible,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
content  himself  with  a  share  in  the  general  gayety  in 
which  he  became  a  leader. 

But  when  he  heard  that  in  returning,  the  x>arty 
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would  retrace  the  route  by  which  they  had  traversed 
the  caves,  he  was  dissatisfied.  Groing  back  over  the 
same  road  was  not  a  thing  that  suited  him.  He  urged 
the  guides  to  take  them  back  some  other  way,  but 
they  declared  no  other  route  had  yet  been  opened. 
Surrey  was  therefore  compelled  to  go  with  the  rest  of. 
the  party  over  the  same  ground  they  had  travelled 
before ;  but  he  lagged  behind,  with  his  candle,  looking 
into  dark  openings  to  the  right  or  left,  and  resolving 
to  call  the  company  back  if  he  found  anything  novel. 
He  saw  nothing,  however,  of  any  importance ;  but 
when  they  were  not  very  far  from  the  entrance  to  the 
caves  he  remembered  a  large  opening  which  they  had 
passed  shortly  after  coming  in,  and  about  which  he 
had  spoken  to  Purley,  who  told  him  that  it  was  too 
full  of  obstructions  to  admit  of  the  entrance  of  a  party. 

Jack  was  not  easily  deterred  by  obstructions  when 
he  wanted  to  do  anjrthing,  and  he  determined  to  take 
a  look  into  this  opening.  So  he  fell  back  consider- 
ably behind  the  others,  and  when  he  reached  the 
yawning  aperture,  which  he  well  remembered,  he 
quietly  slipped  into  it.  There  was  no  danger  that  he 
would  lose  his  way  when  he  came  out,  for  he  could 
see  at  a  distance  the  bright  twinkle  of  the  lantern 
which  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps  which  led  up 
to  the  entrance  to  the  caves. 

Holding  up  his  candle,  Surrey  could  see  that  he  was 
in  a  large  cavern,  the  floor  of  which  was  tolerably 
smooth,  and  where  the  only  obstacles  to  his  progress 
were  the  great,  pointed  stalactites  which  hung  down 
from  the  low  roof.  With  a  light,  however,  it  was  easy 
to  avoid  these,  and  he  went  on  a  short  distance,  until 
he  came  to  an  opening  on  the  right  which  led  into 
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blocb  of  stjOBc  SUipfOig  ii^iTT  tbcstL  he  cBl^ieTtd '^bt 
socamd  cmve.  aad.  nisiB^  his  emdlc.  locb^  wSbaa^ 
him.  Hir  ^vik  is  m  nxinr  dai^Kr  r^ay  like  Hir  otiicz. 
excrpt  tkat  tkr  roof  ^r»  li^^cr  «iid  ^crt  ^id  ml 
seem  to  be  so  WKMmy  sUbM4ite&  Sane  of  tiicse.  h^fw- 
CTcr,  wcxr  vciy  lo^^  aad  Ino^  loir.  He  ^tk  liieot 
to  step  forvard  to  disMsrcr.  if  possible,  tiie  exteitf  «f 
tills  cmTcnL  wbea,  saddcahr.  scaatildi^  daik  j^jpesRsd 
at  his  shoQldcr,  aad  ia^buBtlT  his  li^t  iras  Ii^oitd  oat. 

With  mo  rrrliwitiCTi  Surrey  tsmcd  qioc^dr :  bat 
an  iras  black  abovt  hiau  Soch  waD-Hkc  daikiies  he 
had  acTcr  iaiagiacd.  But  he  had  litlie  time  to  thiak 
of  this,  for  in  the  next  iasfcaat  he  roedreid  a  pcfwesfal 
lAow  OD  the  side  <^  his  aeck,  almo^  ia^taxitlT  SoJkfw^ 
by  another  on  the  back  of  his  head.  With  a  quick 
turn,  Soney  stretched  oat  his  anas  and  grmppki± 
smnethii^.  At  the  first  tooch  of  this  something 
8orrey  fiuicied  that  h^  had  hold  of  a  hi^  leptDe.  for 
it  was  ec^d  and  smooth  and  damp ;  bat  another  blov, 
d^Tered  on  his  iMeast,  and  his  instant  seixme  of  the 
arm  whidi  gave  it,  assnred  him  that  he  had  a  man  to 
deal  with. 

Surrey  was  strongs  InaTe,  and  a  first-rate  boxo*. 
Surprise  had  given  way  to  angcr^  and  with  a  muttered 
curse  he  sent  a  heary  right-hand  Mow  at  the  man  he 
held.  There  was  no  time  for  exjKistulation  or  eren 
outcry,  for  the  man  now  closed  with  him  and  eodeav. 
ored  to  throw  him  to  the  ground.  This,  with  a  tough 
fellow  like  Surrey,  was  no  easy  matter,  and  the  ensu- 
ing struggle  became  a  violent  one,  in  the  midst  of 
which  Surrey  remembered  that  his  greatest  danger 
lay  in  accidentally  striking  one  of  the  stalactites  which 
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hung  from  the  roof.  He,  therefore,  endeavored  to 
throw  the  man,  in  order  that  the  fight  might  be  con- 
tinned  on  the  ground ;  but  his  assailant  was  wiry  and 
agile,  and  evidently  wore  no  shoes,— for  his  feet  made 
no  sound  on  the  ground,— and  this  gave  him  an  ad- 
vantage over  Surrey  on  the  wet  and  slippery  floor. 

The  next  instant  proved  that  Surrey's  fears  were 
well  founded,  for  the  two  struck  together  against  a 
great  stalactite  with  such  force  that  they  broke  it  off, 
and  it  fell  with  a  thud  that  shook  the  ground.  "  Now 
down  we  must  go  I "  thought  Surrey— for  he  knew 
that  if  his  head  had  struck  that  stalactite  it  would 
have  been  all  over  with  him ;  and  by  a  tremendous 
effort  he  lifted  his  antagonist  a  few  inches,  giving  him 
at  the  same  time  a  sudden  twist  The  man  lost  his 
footing,  but  retained  his  vigorous  clutch  on  Surrey, 
and  the  two  fell  heavily  to  the  ground. 

Surrey  now  had  but  one  thought,  and  that  was  to 
kill  the  man,  or  devil,  or  whatever  it  was,  who  had 
attacked  him  in  this  atrocious  and  dastardly  way. 
But  his  assailant  was  difficult  to  kill.  Blow  after 
blow  Jack  poured  upon  him  as  they  struggled  on  the 
floor,  but  blow  after  blow  he  received  from  the  mute 
and  furious  being  with  whom  he  strove.  Once  he 
thought  he  heard  voices,  but  he  had  no  breath  with 
which  to  call  out.  All  his  powers  were  required  to 
keep  his  savage  enemy  from  getting  the  better  of  him. 

They  rolled  upon  the  floor,  sometimes  one  upper- 
most, sometimes  the  other  ;  but  Surrey  never  tried  to 
rise,  for  fear  of  the  stalactites.  On  the  wet  and  slime 
of  the  floor  he  knew  that  he  must  finish  the  fight ; 
and  there  he  finished  it.  By  a  sudden  and  powerful 
effort  he  put  himself  on  his  knees,  with  the  man  be- 
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nestk  lim.  ud  tmm  tkis  : 
dealt  scTcrml  q^itk  mmd  htMwj  Uo'ws  vpaM:  tikr  iMdf 
of  his  foe.  At  this  Ikr  flBK  rricascd  k»  hoid  viww 
him,  ud  by  m  qvirk  roQ  jerked  himstii  &]«0r  finooi 
Sorrrj's  gns^  ud  slipped  awvj.  like  ;&  snakr.  into 
the  bLiekncsBi. 

SoireT  rrmained  on  kb  karcsw  paatiBi^  §f)r  beeatkL 
He  had  not  killed  the  TiQatxi.  W»>aM  he  attack  him 
againf  He  rrmained  aw>t]ii)iil(e3s  and  bsteaed.  hat 
not  so  miieh  as  the  pat  of  a  Inrr  f»fA  apoa  the  ll»»c 
eonld  he  hear.  He  kneir  not  how  kw^  he  had  re- 
tained  this  positioii,  when  he  leit  that  he  wtk^  gcttdn^ 
weak,  and  that  he  most  kse  no  tune  in  warjkfn^  hb 
way  oot  of  this  plaer. 

Sorrey  had  bern  in  serioos  pl^hts  before  this  daj. 
and  was  aeenstomed  to  qniek  thinking.  He  rmem- 
beicd  that  he  had  made  bot  ISrw  steps  into  this  se««>ui 
chamber  when  he  had  stopped  to  I*»k  about  hfwt  In 
the  straggle  which  had  f*>ll*>wed  the  extis^^nishmcnt 
of  the  light  it  was  not  pn>babic  that  be  had  moved 
very  far  from  the  place  where  he  had  stoppe*L  His 
greatest  diffieolty,  therefore,  would  be  t»>  diartffvcr 
which  way  he  mnst  go  in  order  to  reach  the  ripening 
between  the  second  cave  and  the  first.  His  greatest 
danger  was  that  his  assailant,  having  recoTcred  a  little 
breath  and  vigor,  might  attack  him  again,  and  this 
time,  perhaps,  with  a  weapon.  The  striking  of  a 
match  and  the  search  for  his  candle  wonld  betray  his 
position  to  the  other,  but  this  be  determined  to  risk. 
The  rascal  was  probably  as  badly  used  up  as  he  was. 
and  no  matter  what  might  happen,  he  must  try  to  get 
out  of  this  place. 

He  felt  for  his  match-box.  but  found  that  that  part  of 
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the  skirt  of  his  coat  containing  the  pocket  with  the 
matches  in  it  had  been  torn  off  in  the  combat.  He 
felt  aronnd  him  in  every  direction,  but  could  not  dis- 
cover it.  There  was  nothing  now  to  be  done  but  to 
find  the  opening  without  a  light.  He  must  grope  for 
a  few  yards  in  a  straight  line  from  the  spot  where  he 
knelt,  and  then  endeavor  to  move  sidewise  without 
increasing  his  distance  from  the  central  point  from 
which  he  started.  If  he  could  do  this,  he  thought  he 
must  reach  the  opening  of  the  chamber.  Should  he 
encounter  his  enemy  he  must  do  his  best.  There  was 
no  use  in  thinking  any  more  about  that  contingency. 

On  his  hands  and  knees  Surrey  crept  forward  for 
about  twenty  feet ;  then  he  put  up  his  hand  to  feel 
before  him,  but  touched  nothing.  Moving  sidewise, 
and  trying  not  to  go  either  backward  or  forward,  he 
was  touched  on  the  shoulder  by  a  sharp  point,  and  he 
suddenly  shrank  back  as  from  the  knife  of  a  foe ;  but 
putting  out  his  hand,  he  found  that  this  was  a  sta- 
lactite which  reached  down  to  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  floor.  Passing  this,  he  soon  found  himself  among 
other  stalactites,  close  together,  and  cold  and  hard, 
like  great  javelins  ready  to  drop  upon  him  in  the 
blackness.  He  knew  that  he  had  passed  through  no 
such  obstructions  as  these,  and  so,  backing  a  little,  he 
continued  to  move  in  a  sidelong  direction. 

Several  times  he  crept  forward  and  stretched  out 
his  arm,  but  touched  nothing.  Then  he  receded  a 
little,  and  endeavored  to  keep  on  in  his  circular 
course.  Presently,  in  putting  out  his  hand,  he  touched 
what  seemed  to  be  an  upright  rock.  Rising  cautiously 
to  his  feet,  with  his  hand  over  his  head  to  protect 
himself  from  down-reaching  points,  he  found  that  he 
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was  in  front  of  a  rough  wall.  Moving  slowly  along 
this,  with  his  hands  npon  its  surface,  he  soon  came  to 
a  break  in  it.  Reaching  downward,  he  felt  a  line  of 
low  rocks  a  foot  or  two  in  height,  and  his  heart  leaped 
with  joy.  This,  he  believed,  was  the  slight  wall  over 
which  he  had  stepped  when  entering  this  second 
chamber. 

Clambering  over  this  waU,  Surrey  felt  sure  he  was 
in  the  cave  he  had  first  entered  when  he  left  the  main 
passage.  He  remembered  that  he  had  turned  to  his 
right  in  order  to  go  into  the  second  chamber,  and  he, 
therefore,  began  immediately  to  make  his  way  toward 
the  left.  The  stalactites  in  this  cave  hung  lower  than 
in  the  second  one,  and  on  this  account  he  was  afraid 
to  walk  upright,  and  proceeded  on  his  hands  and 
knees.  Frequently  his  course  was  impeded  by  strong 
bars  coming  down  from  the  roof  or  up  from  the  floor, 
but  he  guarded  his  head  as  well  as  he  could,  and 
moved  slowly.  Sometimes  the  stalactites  hung  so 
close  together  that  he  knew  he  must  be  out  of  the 
X)ath  he  had  taken  when  he  passed  through  the  cave 
with  his  light  He  would  then  slightly  alter  his 
course. 

He  grox)ed  on,  he  knew  not  how  long  nor  how  far, 
until  at  last,  meeting  with  no  more  stalactites,  he  was 
seized  by  a  sudden  fear  that  perhaps  he  had  got  into 
a  place  where  he  had  never  been  before,  and,  for  the 
first  time,  a  chill  of  terror  passed  through  him.  As 
long  as  he  could  imagine  the  place  where  he  was 
from  having  been  in  it,  his  courage  stood  by  him,  but 
this  horrible  emptiness  of  blackness  bewildered  him, 
and  he  was  afraid.  He  raised  his  head  and  called  out 
at  the  top  of  his  voice.    Up  to  this  time  he  had  made 
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no  outcry.  His  reason  had  tx)ld  him  that  if  his  i>arty 
were  near  enough  to  hear  him  he  would  hear  them^ 
and  throughout  his  whole  progress  through  the  dark- 
ness he  had  endeavored  to  move  so  quietly  that  no 
sound  made  by  him  should  enable  his  assailant  to  fol- 
low him. 

Now  he  foi^ot  everything  and  called  out ;  but  his 
voice  sounded  muffled  and  weak. 

What  help  could  he  expect  from  a  call  like  thatf 
Nervously  trembling,  and  unwilling  to  move  an  inch 
forward,  he  turned  completely  about,  and  there,  be- 
fore his  eyes,  but  far  away,  he  saw  a  twinkle  of  light. 

He  felt  the  glad  blood  rushing  to  his  face.  Now  he 
knew  where  he  was.  He  had  actually  made  his  way 
into  the  main  passage,  but  had  been  moving  in  the 
wrong  direction.  He  rose  to  his  feet,  and  with  arms 
stretched  before  him  and  his  eyes  fixed  ui>on  the 
light,  he  stepped  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
That  twinkling  lantern  in  the  distance  simply  indi- 
cated its  own  position  ;  it  shed  no  light  upon  his  path. 
Sometimes  he  stumbled  against  the  wall  on  one  side, 
and  sometimes  he  struck  it  on  the  other;  now  the 
footway  was  smooth,  and  then  he  found  it  rough  and 
jagged.  But  \^ith  his  eyes  on  the  light  he  kept 
straight  on. 

He  began  to  be  ver>'  tired,  and  again  he  called  out, 
but  bis  voice  seemed  to  penetrate  only  a  yard  or  two. 
He  walked  on,  though  much  slower  than  at  first,  until 
he  reached  the  lantern  and  the  bottom  of  the  steep 
steps  that  led  up  to  the  little  house  built  over  the 
entrance  to  the  caves.  For  a  minute  or  two  he  sat 
upon  the  bottom  step  to  rest,  and  then  on  his  hands 
and  feet  he  clambered  up.     He  reached  the  top  of 
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the  stairway,  and  staggered  to  the  open  door  of  the 
house.  The  day  was  cool  for  the  season  and  the  after- 
noon was  well  advanced,  but  coming  from  the  low 
temperature  of  the  caves,  it  seemed  to  Surrey  as  if  he 
had  stepped  into  the  hot  air  of  a  furnace,  and  he 
gasped  for  breath. 
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Scarcely  had  he  made  a  step  from  the  door  of  the 
little  house,  scarcely  had  he  taken  a  breath  of  the 
outer  air  which  seemed  to  him  so  suffocating,  when 
Jack  Surrey  heard  sudden  cries  from  female  voices, 
and  turning,  he  saw  Ardis  and  Norma  sitting  under 
the  shade  of  a  tree.  Instantly  the  two  girls  arose  and 
ran  toward  him. 

"Mr.  Surrey!"  exclaimed  Ardis.  "What  is  the 
matter  with  you!    Where  have  you  been!" 

Surrey  presented  good  cause  for  amazement.  His 
face  was  pallid  and  smeared  with  dirt;  his  clothes 
were  torn  and  covered  with  dingj'  white  slime  from 
the  floor  of  the  cave ;  his  form  was  trembling  as  he 
stood ;  and,  worse  than  all,  from  his  left  arm,  from 
which  the  coat  sleeve  was  nearly  torn  away,  blood 
came  dripping  down,  drop  by  drop,  upon  the  ground. 

Norma  shrieked.     "He  is  bleeding ! "  she  cried. 

Surrey  smiled  a  weak,  faint  smile.  "I  have  had  a 
rough  time,"  he  said.  "Tell  you  about  it  after  a  while. 
Didn't  know  I  was  cut.     I  must  sit  do\^^l." 

"He  is  faint!"  said  Ardis.  "Norma,  is  there  any 
water!" 

Norma  dashed  into  the  little  house.  There  was  a 
pitcher  on  a  table,  but  it  was  empty.     She  seized  it 
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niHiiiiig  cmL  &Mt  stopped  far  b  mament. 
loddng:  JKboBt  her.  -^Tbercr  mvs^  lie  irater  dcmm  1^ 
hm,'"  ^e  said;  -"I  viD  get  same.'^    And  a^^^y  sbe  nm. 

SoiTP^r  al  down  st  liie  fcKit  of  a  trtt^  lii«i  liae^ 
agamst  tiie  tnmk.  Ardis  toc^  out  lier  liandkcrehiel 
and  apiHXiaeiied  htm.  Her  fsnoe  ^was  foil  of  pity,  but 
sheasdkcd  so  ^questions. 

^Lct  BK  tie  up  the  cnt,^  she  said.  *-It  must  not 
be  allovcd  to  hkecd  in  that  vay." 

8orrnr  looked  «t  his  arm.  The  lower  part  of  the 
shirt  ^eere  had  been  torn  away,  and  a  frw  inches 
abore  his  wrist  there  was  a  jagged  wound  wliidb  had 
no  doubt  been  eot  by  a  sha>rp  stone  in  the  cxmrse  of 
the  mad  struggle  in  the  caTe.  ^I  wondered  why  I 
felt  so  wcafc*^  he  said.  ^It  wasn^'t  natural  Please 
tie  it  up.'' 

Ardis  felt  m  sort  of  dread  eoming:  otct  her,  Mr. 
8arrey  looked  so  pale  and  so  wonderfully  changed 
fnm  the  robost  man  who  had  gi»ne  into  the  cares 
that  she  thought  he  must  hare  been  bleeding  for  a 
long  time,  and  might  die  before  her  eyes.  But  this 
feding  did  not  eanse  her  to  hesitate  an  instant 
Kneeling  down  beside  hinm  she  prepared  to  put  her 
handkerdiief  around  his  ann. 

"Twist  it  up,^  said  Surrey,  *'and  tie  it  below  the 
cot-    It's  a  vein-'' 

Ardis  did  as  she  was  directed.  By  Snrrey's  wish  she 
pnUed  it  tight  with  all  her  force,  and  tied  it  in  a  hard 
knot. 

"Where  are  all  the  people?"  asked  Surrey.  His 
voice  was  low  and  he  si>oke  in  short  sentences,  but 
his  desire  to  talk  had  not  left  him. 

"They  have  gone  to  look  for  you,"  said  Ardis. 
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"Everybody  went  but  Norma  and  me.  Mr.  Pnrley 
thought  you  had  taken  a  path  a  long  way  back  which 
looks  very  much  like  the  proper  passage,  but  which 
leads  to  some  deep  place  or  other.  He  did  not  want 
any  woman  to  go,  but  Miss  Airpenny  would  not  be 
turned  back.  She  said  you  might  need  a  nurse.  I 
wish  she  were  here !  I  really  believe  that  place  is 
bleeding  as  badly  as  ever ! " 

Surrey  did  not  wish  Miss  Airpenny  were  there,  but 
he  forbore  from  saying  so.  He  turned  his  eyes  from 
Ardis  to  his  arm.  "That  is  so,"  he  said.  "The  liga- 
ture does  not  press  the  vein.  If  you  would  put  your 
thumb  on  it  I  think  you  might  stop  the  bleeding 
until  some  one  comes." 

Ardis  did  not  think  that  perhaps  he  had  strength 
enough  to  put  his  own  thumb  on  the  vein,  but  pulling 
down  the  useless  handkerchief,  she  clasped  his  arm 
with  her  right  hand,  and  placed  her  thumb  here  and 
there  until  she  put  it  over  the  vein  and  saw  that  the 
pressure  stopped  the  flow  of  blood. 

Kneeling  thus  by  the  half-prostrate  man  and  hold- 
ing his  wrist  in  her  hand,  she  looked  from  side  to  side 
and  listened.  Oh,  that  somebody  would  come !  At 
any  moment  he  might  swoon  or  even  die  before  her ! 

Surrey  felt  very  much  exhausted,  but  his  position 
was  a  restful  one  to  his  body  and  a  most  animating 
one  to  his  mind.  Here  was  the  l)eautiful  woman  he 
loved  kneeling  by  his  side,  checking  the  flow  of  his 
life-blood  with  her  soft  hand,  and  her  lovely  eyes  filled 
with  pity  and  anxiety  for  him  ;  and,  better  than  all, 
she  was  here  alone  with  him. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  any  man,  except 
Surrey,  who  would  have  thought  this  a  fitting  moment 
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in  which  to  declare  his  affection  for  the  woman  who 
was  thns  ministering  to  him  in  his  sad  condition. 
Few  men  would  have  considered  themselves  able  in 
such  a  case  to  speak  their  minds,  and  fewer  still 
would  have  dared  to  presume  upon  the  opportunity. 
But  Surrey  generally  felt  himself  able  to  do  what  he 
wanted  to  do ;  and  as  for  daring,  that  was  a  part  of 
his  nature.  This  was  one  of  the  chances  to  speak 
with  Ardis  which  he  had  been  hoping  for,  and,  in- 
deed, better  than  anything  he  had  hoped  for,  for  it 
was  plain  enough  that  her  thoughts  were  fixed  ear- 
nestly on  him. 

"Ardis,"  said  he,  "for  a  long  time  I  have  wor- 
shipped you  as  an  angel,  and  it  seems  so  fitting  that 
it  should  be  you  who  are  with  me  now.  You  are  my 
angel!  Dear  love,  will  you  not  be  always  thatf 
WiU  you  not  be  my  wife  1 " 

The  blood  rushed  into  the  face  of  Ardis.  Anger^ 
astonishment,  contempt,  and  even  horror,  struggled 
within  her.  She  made  a  motion  as  if  to  spring  to  her 
feet,  and  then  suddenly  remembered  that  if  she  re- 
leased her  hold  on  the  man's  wrist  his  remaining 
blood  might  ebb  from  him  and  leave  him  dead  lx?fore 
her!  It  was  so  absolutely  necessary  to  stop  the 
bleeding  that  even  now  she  would  not  remove  her 
hand.  To  upbraid  this  pallid  sufferer,  perhaps  upon 
the  verge  of  death,  was  impossible !  To  say  any- 
thing was  impossible.  Oh,  that  some  one  would  come  ! 
that  some  one  would  come !  Her  face,  her  whole 
body,  seemed  on  fire. 

Her  silence  emboldened  Surrey.  "Will  you  not 
speak  to  me,  my  love!"  he  said.  And  slowly  raising 
his  right  hand,  he  extended  it  toward  her.     She  was 
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about  to  tell  him  that  if  he  touched  her  she  would 
drop  his  arm  and  let  him  bleed,  when  she  heard  the 
sound  of  horse's  hoofs  upon  the  stony  road  near  by, 
and  in  a  moment  around  a  clump  of  bushes  not  a 
hundred  feet  away  there  came  a  mounted  man. 
With  joy  in  her  eyes  Ardis  recognized  Roger  Dun- 
worth. 

The  horse  stopi)ed  with  a  sudden  jerk.  The  eyes 
of  Dunworth  stood  wide  and  wild  in  his  face,  over 
which  fell  a  sudden  mask  of  anguish  and  dismay.  He 
sat  as  if  he  had  been  struck  stiff  by  an  electric  shock. 

During  the  night  after  he  had  parted  with  Ardis, 
and  all  through  the  next  day  and  the  next  night, 
Roger  had  thought  and  re-thought,  and  had  tortured 
his  brain  with  all  manner  of  things.  He  was  most 
earnestly  in  love,  and  his  earnestness  had  become  wild 
distraction,  and  his  distraction  fierce  jealousy,  as  he 
thought  of  his  rival,  that  comparative  stranger,  spend- 
ing these  three  days  of  excursion  with  Ardis.  It 
mattered  not  to  him  how  many  others  were  in  the 
party,  or  who  they  were ;  it  maddened  him  to  think 
of  Ardis  riding  with  this  man,  walking  with  him,  be- 
ing with  him,  through  these  three  days.  It  was  cruel 
in  her,  knowing  what  she  did,  to  do  this  thing— to 
scorn  his  feelings  and  to  put  this  misery  on  him. 

And  then  there  had  come  a  revulsion  of  feeling^ 
He  had  been  cruel.  He  should  have  gone  with  her. 
She  wanted  him  to  go— she  had  asked  him.  His 
presence  would  have  protected  her  from  the  atten- 
tions of  this  man.  He  had  behaved  basely  in  treating 
her  invitation  jis  he  had  treated  it.  But  back  to  him 
came  the  thought  that  his  feelings  had  been  entirely 
disregarded.     She  had  gone  off  with  this  man,  not 
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caring  whether  or  not  her  going  hurt  to  the  death  the 
friend  of  her  youth,  her  declared  lover !  And  this, 
too,  when  there  had  been  an  opportunity  to  give  up 
the  exi>edition ;  for  he  had  heard  of  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Dalrymple  fiamily. 

On  this  morning,  however,  his  feelings  regarding 
himself,  regarding  Ardis,  and  regarding  Surrey  had 
all  united  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  remain 
any  longer  at  home  while  these  others  had  gone  wan- 
dering away  together.  If  she  wanted  his  company  at 
the  Ridgeby  Caves,  he  must  go ,-.  if  she  did  not  want 
him,  he  must  go.     And  he  saddled  his  horse  and  went. 

At  the  sight  of  Ardis  and  Surrey  alone  together, 
sitting  close  to  each  other  under  the  shade  of  a  tree, 
she  with  her  faee  flushed  by  emotion  and  holding  him 
by  the  hand,  Roger  stopped,  and  to  him  the  whole 
world  stopped.  He  did  not  notice  Surrey's  pallor  nor 
his  disordered  condition.  He  only  knew  that  it  was 
he,  and  that  Ardis  was  kneeling  close  to  him  with 
flushed  face  and  holding  his  hand. 

To  a  soul  so  stirred  and  torn  this  blow  was  too 
heavy.  His  head  sank  upon  his  breast,  and  with  a 
groan  that  was  almost  like  a  cry  he  whirled  his  horse 
around  and  dashed  away. 

The  delight  which  had  sprung  up  in  Ardis's  heart 
when  she  flrst  perceived  Roger,  vanished  when  she 
feirly  looked  upon  his  face.  Instantly  she  knew  all 
that  he  thought,  and  that  knowledge  driving  from 
her  mind  everything  else,  she  dropped  Surrey's  wrist 
and  rose  to  her  feet,  her  lips  parted  to  speak.  But  it 
was  too  late.  All  that  Roger  had  seen,  all  that  he  had 
felt,  had  been  seen  and  felt  in  a  moment.  The  next 
moment  he  was  gone ! 
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Ardis  made  some  quick  steps  forward,  as  pale  now 
as  the  mian  who  leaned  against  the  tree.  She  looked 
down  the  road,  but  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen, 
although  she  could  still  hear  the  clatter  of  hoofs  upon 
the  stones. 

Surrey  had  seen  all,  and  the  comers  of  his  mouth  fell 
grimly.  In  the  hand  which  had  been  extended  toward 
Ardis  he  took  his  wounded  wrist  and  pressed  upon  the 
vein.  Whatever  had  happened  or  might  happen,  it 
would  not  do  for  him  to  lose  any  more  of  his  strength. 

There  was  a  quick  crushing  through  underbrush, 
and  Norma,  panting,  red-faced,  and  bearing  a  pitcher 
of  water,  came  hurrying  up.  The  little  stream  in  the 
ravine  had  been  dry,  and  she  had  pushed  through 
bushes  and  briers  to  a  spring  she  knew  of.  The  way 
by  the  course  she  took  was  difficult,  and  every  hin- 
drance was  increased  by  her  nervous  fear  that  the  man 
would  swoon  or  die  before  she  got  back. 

Ardis  had  not  yet  found  the  heart  nor  Norma  the 
breath  to  speak  to  each  other,  and  the  latter  was  ap- 
proaching Surrey  with  the  water,— although  what  to 
do  with  it  she  did  not  know,— when  voices,  clear  and 
loud,  were  heard,  and  Purley,  followed  by  Miss  Air- 
penny  and  Dr.  Lester,  came  running  from  the  little 
house.  Not  finding  any  trace  of  Surrey  along  the 
passage  they  had  supposed  he  had  taken,  one  of  the 
guides,  with  Prouter  and  Cruppledeau,  had  gone  back 
along  the  main  route,  while  Purley  and  the  two  others 
had  hurried  on  toward  the  entrance  to  explore  some 
of  the  chambers  they  had  passed.  In  one  of  these 
they  found  part  of  Surrey's  coat,  his  candle  trampled 
to  pieces,  and  blood-spots  on  the  floor.  By  these 
spots  they  traced  him  to  the  entrance. 
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The  new-comers  made  rapid  and  excited  inquiries 
as  to  what  had  happened,  bat  Surrey  shook  his  head 
and  declined  to  talk  on  the  subject  until  he  felt  better. 
When  she  found  he  was  wounded,  Miss  Airpenny  was 
instantly  down  on  her  knees  beside  him. 

"Doctor,"  she  said,  "you  must  attend  to  this  wound 
instantly ! " 

The  doctor  stepped  forward.  "I  must  beg  to  be 
excused,"  he  said.  "I  never  practise  either  medicine 
or  surgery.  I  will  do  whatever  I  can  for  this  gentle- 
man, but  I  do  not  attend  to  wounds." 

A  sharp  inquiry  as  to  why  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
called  doctor  was  on  Miss  Airpenny's  lips,  but  there 
was  no  time  to  waste  in  remarks  of  this  sort,  and  she 
said :  "Has  anybody  a  fish-hook  about  himt" 

Dr.  Lester  felt  in  his  waistcoat  pocket  He  had  all 
sorts  of  things  about  him,  and  soon  produced  a  small 
fish-hook.  "I  have  also  a  bit  of  adhesive  plaster,"  he 
said,  "and  a  pair  of  scissors  and  a  piece  of  thread." 

"Give  them  to  me,"  said  Miss  Airpenny.  Directing 
Surrey  to  take  his  thumb  from  his  wrist,  Miss  Air- 
penny discovered  by  the  flow  of  blood  the  exact 
I>osition  of  the  broken  vein,  and  with  the  point  of  the 
fish-hook  she  gently  drew  it  out,  and  while  Purley 
held  it  she  deftly  tied  it  up  with  a  silk  thread.  Then 
she  released  it,  closed  up  the  wound,  and  placed  sev- 
eral strips  of  adhesive  plaster  across  it  to  keep  the  edges 
together ;  after  which  she  made  a  ligature  of  a  twisted 
handkerchief,  which  she  passed  around  the  arm  below 
the  cut  and  tied  loosely.  A  compress  made  of  a  little 
wad  from  another  handkerchief  was  placed  over  the 
vein,  and  with  a  short  stick  the  handkerchief  was 
twisted  until  the  compress  was  held  so  firmly  on  the 
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vein  that  there  was  no  danger  of  undue  pressure  on 
the  silken  ligature  during  the  removal  of  the  patient. 
With  the  remaining  handkerchiefs  of  the  party  the 
stick  was  secured  in  position  and  a  sling  was  made  for 
the  arm. 

"Now,  then,"  said  Miss  Airpenny,  "has  anybody  any 
whiskey  t " 

Purley  had  some  j  and  when  a  small  dose  was  ad- 
ministered. Miss  Airi)enny  declared  that  the  man  was 
ready  to  be  moved,  if  there  were  any  way  of  moving 
him  except  on  his  own  legs. 

Surrey,  who  had  had  a  good  rest,  and  who  already 
felt  invigorated  by  the  whiskey,  said  that  he  could 
walk  to  the  tavern  if  he  had  a  little  help ;  and  having 
been  raised  to  his  feet,  Dr.  Lester  and  Purley,  both 
strong  men,  took  hold  of  him,  one  under  each  arm,  and 
gave  him  such  support  that  his  own  legs  had  a  very 
easy  time  of  it  during  the  slow  walk  to  the  tavern. 
Miss  Airpenny  walked  sometimes  before,  sometimes 
behind  this  group,  gratified  to  see  that  her  patient 
bore  the  little  journey  very  well. 

During  this  scene  Ardis  and  Norma  had  stood  to- 
gether, but  apart  from  the  others.  In  the  heart  of 
Ardis  there  was  a  dim  feeling  of  thankfulness  that 
Norma  had  been  with  her  when  the  people  came  from 
the  cave,  but  it  was  so  mixed  up  with  other  feelings 
that  she  scarcely  recognized  it. 

"You  must  have  been  dreadfully  frightened,"  said 
Norma,  "for  you  are  almost  as  pale  as  Mr.  Surrey  !  I 
am  very  sure  that  if  a  man  is  on  the  point  of  fainting 
away  or  anything  like  that,  I  should  rather  go  off  and 
do  something  than  stay  with  him." 

"Do  I  look  palet"  said  Ardis.    "I  have  been—" 
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"Nearly  scared  out  of  your  wits,^  said  Xomia,  "for 
fear  the  man  should  expire  before  your  very  eyes !  I 
understand  that  feeling  perfectly,  and  I  do  not  wonder 
that  your  nerves  gave  way.  I  was  dreadfully  upset 
m3^1f^  rushing  about  after  water  and  being  afraid 
something  would  happen  before  I  could  get  back  !  And 
do  you  know,  Ardis,  that  just  now,  when  I  went  to 
that  house  to  put  down  the  pitcher,  I  saw  a  pail  of 
water  under  a  table !    If  I  had  seen  that — ^ 

"O  Norma,  Norma !  ^  said  Ardis,  her  words  coming 
from  her  with  an  earnestness  that  astonished  her  crim- 
panion,  "if  you  had  but  seen  it!  if  you  had  but 
seen  it !  ^ 

The  other  guide,  with  the  two  young  Enj^ishmen^ 
DOW  came  running  £rom  the  entrance  to  the  caves; 
and  when  they  had  been  told  that  Mr.  Surrey  had  met 
with  an  aeeident  and  was  on  his  way  to  the  tavern,  the 
five  set  off  down  the  mountain. 

That  evening,  after  supper,  Surrey  felt  strong 
cnoo^  to  tell  the  story  of  his  mishap  in  the  cave, 
and  great  eonstemation  was  occasioned.  Such  a  thing 
had  never  been  heard  of!  That  a  miscreant  who 
would  maiLe  such  a  fdonions  attack  as  this  should  lie 
IduDd  in  the  Bidgd^y  Caves,  or  indeed  in  any  part  of 
the  surrounding  country,  was  almost  incredible !  It 
seemed  as  if  Mr.  Surrey  must  have  Ijeen  attacked  by 
a  demxm  of  the  earth,  for  Fnrle>'  was  confident  that 
DO  human  being  could  get  either  into  or  out  of  the 
eaves  witliout  his  knowing  it  The  door  of  the  st>air' 
way  leading  down  into  the  caves  was  always  kept 
lodked. 

When  he  had  oj^ened  it  that  morning  the  lock  was 
m  petfeet  order,  and  when  the  party  started  on  their 
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tour  of  the  caves  he  had  locked  it  behind  them.  But 
if  an  intruder  were  in  there,  that  person  must  be  in 
there  yet,  for  the  door  had  been  locked  that  afternoon 
by  the  guide  who  left  last 

Purley  was  much  disturbed  at  this  occurrence,  not 
only  on  Mr.  Surrey's  account,  but  on  his  own ;  for  it 
would  be  very  detrimental  to  his  business  as  tavern- 
keeper  and  guide  if  intending  visitors  to  the  Ridgeby 
Caves  should  have  reason  to  fear  that  they  might  be 
attacked  either  by  men  or  demons  while  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.  He  promised  that  early  the  next  day  he 
would  collect  a  party  of  armed  men  and  explore  every 
part  of  the  caves,  and  if  any  man  were  concealed  there 
he  would  be  found. 

The  conversation  during  the  evening  turned  entirely 
upon  the  assault;  but  no  one  was  able  to  offer  any 
reasonable  suggestion  in  regard  to  it.  It  might  have 
been  that  the  man  intended  to  rob  Mr.  Surrey,  but 
was  prevented  by  his  vigorous  resistance ;  but  as  no 
person  likely  to  make  such  an  attack  was  known  to 
exist  on  the  surface  of  the  county,  no  reason  could  be 
adduced  why  he  should  exist  beneath  its  surface. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock  when  the  door  of  the 
tavern  parlor  opened,  and  a  young  man,  a  stranger  to 
all  present,  entered.  He  stopped  at  the  door,  bowed 
to  the  company,  and  gazed  about  him.  Every  one 
stopped  talking  and  looked  at  him  ;  and  it  flashed  into 
the  mind  of  Norma  that  perhaps  this  was  the  miscreant 
of  the  caves,  who  was  about  to  select  another  \ictim. 
But  this  notion  was  a  very  transient  one,  for  it  was 
impossible  to  look  upon  this  young  man  as  one  ad- 
dicted to  violent  deeds.  He  was  of  medium  height, 
rather  slender.    He  wore  a  neatly  fitting  suit  of  dark 
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gray ;  his  collar  was  turned  down  very  low,  and  aUack 
silk  handkerchief  was  knotted  in  a  large  bow  at  his 
throat.  His  handsome  face  showed  no  sign  of  beard 
or  mustache.  His  large  eyes  moved  with  an  expres- 
sion  of  placid  inquiry  from  one  person  to  another,  and 
his  long  hair  was  brushed  behind  his  ears. 

He  stood  in  a  graceful  attitude  of  indecision  for 
some  moments,  when  suddenly  a  gleam  came  into  his 
eyes,  and  he  changed  his  position  to  one  of  successful 
accomplishment.  "Ah ! "  he  said,— he  was  looking  at 
Ardis  as  he  spoke,— "I  have  made  no  mistake.  You 
must  pardon  me.  Miss  Claverden,  for  intruding  upon 
you  and  your  company,  but  my  excuse  shall  be  quickly 
forthcoming.  My  name  is  Dalrjrmple— Egbert  Dal- 
rymple.  When  I  reached  my  father's  house  a  day  or 
two  ago,  I  was  informed  that  my  family  had  been 
invited  to  join  your  little  excursion  to  the  Ridgeby 
Caves.  Notwithstanding  that  they  had  declined,  I 
determined,  for  my  part,  that  I  would  not  forego  the 
very  great  pleasure  of  joining  your  party  ;  for  I  had 
no  doubt  that  I  should  have  been  included  in  the 
invitation  had  I  been  at  home  ! " 

"Most  certainly,  sir,"  said  Ardis.  "I  am  sorry  you 
are  too  late,  for  we  have  returned  from  the  caves. 
But  will  you  not  walk  in  and  take  a  seat  t " 

"Thanks,"  said  he.  And  laying  his  soft  hat  upon  a 
table,  he  gracefully  brought  forward  a  chair,  and 
placed  it  as  close  to  Ardis  as  the  positions  of  Norma 
and  Dr.  Lester  would  permit. 

Miss  Airpeuny  fixed  upon  the  new-comer  a  steady 
gaze,  and  Surrey,  who  was  lying  on  a  sofa  in  the  back 
part  of  the  room,  never  took  his  eyes  from  him.  If 
any  members  of  the  party  thought  of  addressing  the 
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new-comer,  he  gave  them  no  opportunity,  but  went 
on  speaking  with  an  air  of  kindly  graciousness  which 
was  intended  to  put  every  one  at  ease. 

"So  ! "  he  said,  as  he  seated  himself.  "I  am  aware 
that  I  am  too  late,  but  the  pleasure  of  accompanying 
you  and  your  party  on  your  return  will  amply  com- 
pensate me  for  the  difficulties  I  have  encountered. 
Difficulties  indeed  they  were !  I  was  obliged  to 
come  in  a  buggy  with  a  negro  driver,  for  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  the  roads ;  and  rougher  roads  I  am 
sure  were  never  known  in  Christendom.  In  one  place 
the  little  river  had  chosen  to  flow  along  the  highway, 
and  had  left  its  bed  of  rounded  bowlders  for  the  use  of 
passing  vehicles.  Dreadfully  jolting,  I  assure  you, 
Miss  Claverden.  And  this  afternoon  as  we  were  going 
up  the  steep  road  a  man  came  galloping  down  as  if  all 
the  fiends  of  earth  and  air  were  after  him.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  his  horse's  eyes— for  I  am  sure  he  did  not 
use  his  own— he  must  have  collided  with  us.  Do 
people  hereabout  generally  ride  in  that  fashion.  Miss 
Claverden  t " 

"Not  generally,"  said  Ardis;  and  she  fixed  her 
eyes  upon  the  fire,  on  which  a  colored  boy  had  placed 
an  armful  of  dried  sticks. 

The  spirit  of  hospitality  now  moved  Dr.  Lester  to 
speak.     "Have  you  had  your  supper,  sir!"  he  said. 

Mr.  DalrjTnple  turned  his  eyes  toward  him  for  a 
moment.  "Not  yet,  thanks,"  he  said.  "But  I  feel  in 
no  present  need  of  refreshment.  Later  I  will  speak  to 
the  people  of  the  inn." 

"If  you  make  it  much  later,"  thought  Norma,  "the 
kitchen  fire  will  be  out  and  the  servants  in  bed."  But 
she  said  nothing ;  and  the  young  man  went  on  with  his 
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monologae,  describiDg  the  further  difficulties  of  the 
road  as  if  every  one  present  were  totally  ignorant  of 
them. 

This  was  the  young  man  for  whose  sake  Mrs.  Dal- 
rjnnple  had  withdrawn  from  the  excursion  party,  not 
wishing  to  expose  her  only  son  to  the  blandishments 
of  that  forward  young  woman,  Miss  Ardis  Claverden. 
But  the  young  man,  having  heard  from  his  father  and 
his  sister  of  the  remarkable  personal  attractions  of 
Miss  Claverden,  and  disapproving  entirely  of  his 
mother's  action,  and  probably  suspecting  her  reason, 
had  taken  matters  into  his  own  hand,  and  had  set 
off  by  himself.  Had  he  earlier  comprehended  the 
state  of  affgdrs  he  would  have  reached  the  caves  as  soon 
as  the  others. 

The  arrival  of  this  young  man  was  a  positive  relief 
to  Ardis.  She  had  taken  but  little  part  in  the  general 
conversation,  her  mind  being  so  much  occupied  with 
what  had  happened  to  her  that  she  could  not  bring 
her  thoughts  to  bear  upon  what  had  hapi>ened  to  Mr. 
Surrey.  With  Egbert  Dalrymple  addressing  the  com- 
pany, her  abstracted  manner  was  not  noticed,  for  the 
attention  of  every  one  was  given  to  the  new-comer. 

A  negro  boy  now  came  in  with  a  tray  on  which  was 
some  supper  for  the  gentleman  who  had  come  late. 
When  the  tray  was  presented  to  him,  Mr.  Dalrymple 
turned  severely  on  the  boy. 

"Take  it  away  ! "  he  said.  "When  I  need  anything 
I  will  call  for  it."  And  then,  as  if  in  apologj^,  he 
added,  looking  toward  Ardis,  "Rural  simplicity  fre- 
quently deserves  to  be  termed  clownish  stupidity  ! " 

Miss  Airpenny  had  now  sat  quiet  as  long  as  it  was 
poGsible  for  her,  and  suddenly  rising  to  her  feet,  she 
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said :  "You  would  better  eat  your  food  when  yon  can 
get  it,  yonng  man,  and  if  it  is  the  presence  of  the 
ladies  that  hinders  yon,  yon  needn't  stop  for  that,  for 
we  are  going  to  bed." 

"Sot"  cried  Mr.  Dabymple,  springing  to  his  feet. 
"The  evening  has  scarce  b^nn." 

"It  is  ended  for  ns,"  said  Miss  Airpenny.  And 
Ardis  and  Norma  being  very  willing  to  go,  the  three 
ladies  bade  the  company  good  night.  Miss  Airpenny 
stopping  by  Surrey's  couch  to  inquire  into  her  patient's 
condition,  and  to  impress  upon  him  the  teuct  that  if  his 
wound  needed  attention  in  the  night  he  must  not  hesi- 
tate to  call  upon  her. 

Mr.  Dalrymple  stood  moodily  for  a  few  moments 
without  regarding  the  other  gentlemen,  who  were  talk- 
ing together,  and  then,  with  an  air  of  brusque  indiffer- 
ence, ate  the  supper,  which  had  been  left  on  a  table. 
When  he  had  finished  he  found  that  the  gentlemen 
had  lighted  their  pipes,  and  even  the  recumbent  Sur- 
rey was  puffing  a  cigarette. 

"Will  you  smoke,  sirt"  asked  Dr.  Lester.  "I  have 
another  pipe." 

Egbert  Dalrymple  walked  to  the  end  of  the  mantel- 
piece, and  leaning  against  it,  folded  his  arms  and  re- 
garded the  speaker.   "Smoke! "said he.   "What  fort" 

The  idea  of  any  person  asking  a  question  like  this 
struck  Prouter  and  Cmppledean  as  being  so  ludicrous 
that  they  burst  out  laughing,  and  even  the  polite  Dr. 
Lester  could  not  restrain  a  smile.  The  countenance  of 
Surrey,  however,  did  not  move.  He  still  regarded  this 
young  man  with  severe  attention. 

With  an  expression  of  compassionate  scorn  Mr.  Dal- 
rymple looked  at  the  ceiling ;  then,  his  arms  still  folded 
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and  his  eyes  cast  on  the  floor^  he  walked  with  deliberate 
steps  from  the  room. 

Tom  Prouter  threw  himself  back  in  his  diair,  slapped 
his  knees,  and  danced  his  feet  ''Oh,  the  ass !  the  ass ! " 
he  cried,  "the  head  ass  of  the  world ! "  And  he  and 
Cruppledean  laughed  so  much  that  their  pipes  went 
out. 

Surrey  did  not  laugh.  He  had  noticed  how  this 
remarkably  handsome  young  man  had  kept  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  Ardis  and  had  addressed  no  one  but  her. 

Egbert  Dalrymple  walked  out  on  the  little  porch  of 
the  inn  and  seated  himself  on  the  railing,  one  leg 
thrown  carelessly  up  before  him  and  his  back  grace- 
fully inclined  against  a  post.  Raising  his  eyes  toward 
the  moon,  which  now  had  risen  high  among  the  floating 
white  clouds,  he  soliloquized. 

"Enrapturing ! "  he  said  in  a  gentle  whisper.  "Far 
more  enrapturing  than  I  could  have  dreamed !  What 
Cecilia  told  me  was  not  half  I  Hear  me,  pretty  moon  ! 
I  give  myself  to  her !  As  you  fill  with  tender  light 
the  downy  edges  of  those  white  clouds,  so  shall  she 
illumine  my  every  thought,  my  every  emotion,  my 
every  impulse.  As  the  waters  follow  you,  so  follow  I 
her.  I  raise  myself  up  toward  her.  I  reach  out  to 
her.  What  happens  I  care  not  The  fair  world 
may  be  flooded ;  men  may  die ;  women  may  weep ; 
still  reach  I  up  to  her.  What  matters  it  if  I  leave 
bare  shores  that  would  have  smiled  to  me— if  fame,  if 
fortune,  if  high  aims,  are  all  forgotten,  left  dry  and 
arid,  while  I  lift  myself  to  hert  And  if  I  lift  myself 
in  fervid  ardor  the  night  will  pass,  the  dawn  will  come, 
and  she  will  slowly  sink,  sink,  sink  toward—" 

At  this  moment  he  heard  a  little  shufSe  as  of  feet 
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beside  him,  and  tnmiiig  quickly  his  moon-irradiated 
face,  he  saw  a  small  colored  boy  with  sleepy  upturned 
visage. 

"Mister,"  said  the  boy,  "dey's  all  done  gone  to  bed 
but  you,  an'  he  says  when  you  comes  in  you  mus'  put 
out  dat  ker'sene  lamp  on  de  table." 

Egbert  Dalrymple  let  himself  down  on  the  floor  of 
the  porch  with  a  sudden  shock.  "Damn  the  kerosene 
lamp  ! "  he  said,  as  he  marched  into  the  house. 

Before  sunrise  the  next  day  Purley,  with  several 
armed  companions,  began  the  work  of  thoroughly 
scouring  the  caves.  It  was  many  hours  before  they 
came  out,  but  when  he  again  breathed  the  outer  air 
Purley  had  made  up  his  mind.  He  believed  that  Mr. 
Surrey  had  had  a  fight  with  a  gigantic  stalactite.  He 
had  run  against  the  thing,  and  supposing  it  had  struck 
him,  had  turned  upon  it,  had  dropped  his  candle,  and 
seizing  it  with  desperate  fury  had  broken  it  off,  and 
the  stone  and  the  man  had  rolled  together  on  the  floor. 
That  Mr.  Surrey  had  described  his  assailant  as  cold 
and  slippery  was  a  strong  proof  in  favor  of  this  sup- 
position. And  in  accounting  for  the  mental  condition 
which  would  allow  a  man  to  fight  a  stalactite  Purley 
found  no  difficulty :  any  person  of  mature  age  who 
would  deliberately  leave  his  party  in  those  caves  and 
go  wandering  about  by  himself  at  the  risk  of  dropping 
down  into  some  bottomless  pit  was  crack-brained 
enough  to  imagine  anything !  If  this  affair  should 
come  to  be  genenilly  known  Purley  determined  that 
his  version  of  the  matter  should  also  be  known,  and 
he  did  not  doubt  that  reasonable  people  would  consider 
his  version  the  true  one. 

That  morning,  without  waiting  for  Purley's  report, 
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the  Bald  Hill  party  returned  home.  Mr.  Surrey  felt 
maeh  stronger,  and  he  and  Norma  had  the  carriage 
all  to  themselves.  Miss  Airpenny  riding  by  its  side 
whenever  the  width  of  the  road  allowed.  It  was  not 
a  very  jolly  party,  but  there  was  one  happy  heart  in 
it  That  was  the  heart  of  Dr.  Lester,  for  during  the 
whole  journey  Ardis  rode  by  his  side. 

Egbert  Dalrymple  would  have  kept  close  to  Miss 
Claverden,  had  it  been  possible  to  do  so  in  a  buggy 
with  a  negro  man  driving.  As  it  was,  he  was  obliged 
to  keep  in  the  rear  of  the  little  procession— and  a  good 
deal  in  the  rear,  too,  when  the  road  was  dusty.  But 
ever  he  kept  his  eyes  upon  that  fair  one  whom,  like 
the  tide,  he  followed.  Prouter  and  Cruppledean  had 
ridden  on  an  hour  or  two  before,  the  former  being 
anxious  to  know  how  his  milk  route  had  prospered  in 
his  absence.  Thus  young  Dalrymple  had  been  pre- 
vented from  making  an  intended  proposition  to  one 
of  them  to  change  places  with  him,  so  that  with  a  steed 
beneath  him  he  might  ride  by  the  side  of  Ardis. 

Toward  noon  the  party  stopped  near  a  spring  which 
ran  from  the  rocks  not  fiar  from  the  roadside,  and  Dr. 
iLester  having  dismounted  and  gone  to  fill  a  drinking- 
cup  with  water,  Egbert  Dalrymple  sprang  to  the 
ground  and  made  his  way  with  sprightly  step  to  Ardis. 

"Do  you  not  think,  Miss  Claverden,"  he  said,  "that 
your  uncle  would  be  glad  to  lend  me  his  horse  for  an 
hour  or  two  and  take  my  seat  in  the  buggy  t  I  doubt 
not  it  would  rest  him." 

"My  uncle  ! "  exclaimed  Ardis.  "Oh,  you  mean  Dr. 
Lester ! "  And  then,  although  she  was  not  in  a  laugh- 
ing mood,  she  laughed  so  heartily  that  Surrey,  with 
whom  Miss  Airpenny  was  talking,  looked  out  of  the 
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carriage  window.  "The  doctor  is  not  my  uncle,"  she 
said,  "and  I  am  qnite  sure  he  will  not  care  to  make 
the  change.  He  dislikes  being  driven  in  a  buggy,  and 
never  tires  in  the  saddle." 

The  doctor  now  came  up  with  the  water,  and  Dal- 
rymple,  first  casting  his  eyes  up  toward  the  sky  and 
then  fixing  them  on  the  ground  before  him,  strode 
with  measured  pace  back  to  his  vehicle. 
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Os  the  Bondn^  after  bis  rrtnm  froim  Uie  Rid^rby 
GftTcs,  Dr.  Lester  sat  by  the  bedside  of  an  ininftiid. 
He  was  not  there  in  the  eapaeity  of  a  pbvsiciajx  bot 
as  a  nurse,  a  eoonsenor.  a  companion,  a  nM:ssei^er,  or 
in  any  capacity  oi  general  atility. 

"I  bdiere  yon.  Bonnet,''  said  the  doctor,  '4n  what 
you  say  abont  the  raloe  of  a  wife's  hand  when  employed 
in  rubbing  in  an  embrocation.  And  docs  that  shoulder 
feel  any  better  now  ?  "^ 

"Indeed  it  does,"'  said  Bonetti,  "and  if  it  didn't  I 
couldn't  talk.  At  first  it  pained  me  so  that  I  could 
scarcely  whisper,  and  that's  what  I  call  a  pretty  bad 
hurt" 

"You  are  right,"  said  the  doctor.  "And  you  seem 
to  have  been  extensively  damaged  otherwise." 

"I  should  say  so  ! "  replied  the  other.  "Head  neairly 
broken,  bruises  all  over  me,  and  I  didn't  count  the  cuts 
and  scratches.  How  I  got  myself  out  of  the  caves  I 
really  can't  see  ! " 

"What  I  cannot  see,"  said  the  doctor,  "is  how  you 
got  into  the  caves  or  out  of  them,  or  why  you  under- 
took  such  a  mad  piece  of  business." 

"The  first  part,"  said  Bonetti,  a  little  quiet  light  of 
satisfaction  coming  into  his  eyes,  "was  easy  enough. 
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There  is  a  -passage  into  the  Kidgeby  Caves  that  I  know 
and  nobody  else  does-  It  takes  a  pretty  spry  man  to 
get  in  or  out  of  it,  and  if  ever  I  show  it  to  anybody 
m  show  it  to  you,  Dr.  Lester." 

"I  don't  want  to  see  it,"  said  the  doctor,  earnestly. 
*'I  positively  decline  to  know  anything  about  it" 

"All  right,"  said  the  other.  "I  went  in  that  way 
and  I  came  out  that  way.  I  went  in  because  I  hoped 
rd  get  a  chance  to  give  that  man  a  good  thrashing, 
because  he  insulted  me  straight  up  and  down,  the 
worst  way ;  and  that's  the  sort  of  thing  I  don't  take 
from  any  man ! " 

"But,  Bonnet,"  said  the  doctor,  "it  is  quite  plain 
that  you  did  take  the  insult,  and  a  good  beating  be- 
sides. But  no  matter  what  your  reasons  were,  your 
conduct  is  totally  inexcusable." 

"I  don't  look  on  it  in  that  light,"  said  Bonetti. 
*'I  wanted  to  give  him  a  quick  thrash,  and  I  didn't 
want  to  injure  my  reputation,  either.  I  have  got  a 
wife  and  daughters,  and  I  owe  something  to  them. 
People  think  of  me  as  a  peaceable  man,  and  I  want 
'em  to  keep  on  thinkin'  so.  When  I  heard  he  was 
goin'  into  the  caves  I  thought  that  was  my  chance  and 
I  took  it  I  had  matches  and  candles  in  my  pockety 
and  I  wore  a  rubber  overcoat  and  boots.  I  can  wait 
in  the  dark  and  the  wet  as  long  as  any  man,  and  I  know 
the  caves  as  well  as  Purley  does.  I  didn't  do  much  at 
follerin'  'em  till  they  were  comin'  back,  because  it's 
when  people  are  comin'  back  that  they  straggle.  I 
had  a  notion  that  man  would  try  to  go  prowlin'  round 
by  himself,  but  I  didn't  think  he'd  give  me  such  a 
good  chance  as  he  did.  I  couldn't  have  asked  for  any- 
thing better  I " 
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^Exeqst  that  Hie  mui  yon  attadLed  should  not  have 
been  so  sUmt,^  said  the  doctor.  **It  was  a  low-down 
tric^  to  do  sudi  a  thing  in  the  dark.  Bonnet** 

^'I  don't  agree  with  yon.  doctor.**  said  BonettL 
^^Ton  aiie  always  forgettin*  my  wile  and  daughters. 
Bat  he  was  a  tough  fellow,  most  oertain.  and  gave  it 
to  me  hot  and  heavy.  Bat  I  gave  him  as  good  as  I 
got,  and  my  mind  feels  easier,  though  my  body  don'^t.*^ 

"It  has  been  all  wrong.  Bonnet  in  e^ery  possible 
way,^  said  the  doctor.  "*I  won*t  say  any  more  about 
jumping  on  a  man  in  the  dark,  but  you  have  done 
wrong  to  me  by  telling  me  all  this.  Here  I  am  to 
meet  a  gentleman  who  has  been  most  mysteriously 
assaulted;  I  hear  Major  Claverden  raging  about  the 
unparalleled  injury  done  to  a  man  who  is  a  guest  be- 
neath his  roof;  for  days  I  shall  listen  to  all  sorts  of 
plans  for  discovering  and  capturing  the  person  who  did 
this  deed,  and  I  must  hold  my  tongue  or  send  you  to 
jail,  Bonnet" 

"I  don't  see  that  Fve  done  you  any  wrong,  doctor," 
said  BonettL  ^^It  just  happened  that  you  came,  you 
know.  Ton  were  passin'  by  here  and  you  stopx>ed  in. 
You've  often  done  that  before,  and  it's  not  my  fault 
that  you  did  it  now.  You  heard  I  was  sick  in  bed 
and  you  came  up  to  see  me.  Was  that  my  fault! 
And  when  you  got  here  you  asked  me  what  was  the 
matter,  and  do  you  suppose  I  was  goin'  to  tell  you  a 
lie!  You  wouldn't  like  me  to  lie  to  you,  would  you, 
doctor!" 

"No,"  replied  the  other,  "I  should  not  like  it" 

"Well,  then,"  said  Bonetti,  "the  whole  thing  just 
happened  and  it's  nobody's  fault" 

The  doctor  made  no  reply,  but  his  face  showed  that 
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he  deeply  felt  the  unpleasant  position  in  which  he  had 
been  placed  by  his  brother  philosophizer. 

"There  is  one  thing,"  resumed  Bonetti,  "that  is 
bad.  There's  no  gettin'  around  it ;  it's  very  bad  !  I 
supx)ose  that  man  would  have  been  goin'  away  in  a 
day  or  two,  judgin'  by  the  time  such  people  generally 
stay  at  gentlemen's  houses.  But  now  there's  no 
knowin'  when  he'll  go.  Major  Claverden  won't  let 
him  go  until  he  is  clean  well.  And,  what's  more,  he'll 
not  want  to  be  well  as  long  as  he  has  got  Miss  Ardis 
to  take  care  of  him.  And  she'll  take  care  of  him,  be- 
cause she's  a  woman.  I  know  women.  When  any- 
body is  sick  they  haven't  got  no  backbone  at  all. 
They  just  go  in  and  do  everything  they  know  how." 

"Wellt"  said  the  doctor,  now  listening  with  great 
interest. 

"It  is  all  as  plain  as  daylight,"  said  Bonetti.  "He'll 
make  the  most  of  his  time,  and  as  like  as  not  he'll  get 
her." 

"I  don't  believe  it ! "  said  the  doctor,  warmly. 

"Of  course,"  said  Bonetti,  "if  there  was  any  one  else 
around  it  would  be  different,  but  he  will  have  her  all 
to  himself.  If  Roger  Dunworth  was  at  home  I'd  feel 
easier  about  it.  He  wouldn't  stand  by  and  let  Surrey 
walk  over  the  course.  Dunworth  is  the  man  that 
wants  her  and  ought  to  have  her.  Don't  you  say  so, 
doctor!" 

Dr.  Lester  pushed  back  his  chair  a  little  and  looked 
out  of  the  window.     "Yes,"  he  said. 

"But  he  isn't  here,"  continued  Bonetti.  "My  wife 
tells  me  that  he  passed  by  here  yesterday  mornin'  in 
his  buggj^,  goin'  to  town  with  his  yaller  boy  Jim.  And 
when  Jim  came  back  without  him  she  stopped  him, 
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and  he  told  her  Mr.  Roger  had  gone  off  on  the  train^  he 
didn*t  know  where.  So  you  see,  doctor,  it's  a  pretty 
bad  case.'' 

"I  cannot  believe  in  the  danger  you  sx>eak  of,"  said 
the  doctor,  "but  I  shall  be  truly  sorry  if  Surrey  is 
obliged  to  remain  at  Bald  Hill." 

"Indeed  you  will  be  sorry!"  said  Bonetti,  "and 
there  is  only  one  thing  to  be  done,  and  that  is  for  you 
to  go  in." 

"I  go  in !"  exclaimed  the  doctor.  "What  do  you 
meant" 

"I  mean,"  said  Bonetti,  "for  you  to  pitch  right  in 
and  cut  Surrey  out,  just  as  Dunworth  would  do  if  he 
was  here.  I  know  it  seems  a  little  off  color,  but  it 
can't  be  helped.  Any  port  in  a  storm.  If  you  would 
forget  all  them  resolutions  of  yours  and  go  in  strong, 
it  wouldn't  do  her  any  hurt  and  it  might  drive  that 
man  off,  or  hinder  him,  anyway." 

"Oh,  Bonnet,  Bonnet ! "  exclaimed  Dr.  Lester,  "what 
are  you  talking  about!  It  would  never  do  for  me  to 
undertake  that  sort  of  thing.  How  could  I  stop  myself 
if  I  made  a  start  like  that!  " 

"I  don't  want  you  to  stop  yourself,"  said  Bonetti. 
•"There  is  a  chance  that  Surrey  may  get  her,  and 
that  is  all  you  or  I  should  think  of.  Yon  may  not 
have  to  stick  it  out  very  long,  and  when  Surrey  clears 
out,  if  you  find  you've  got  in  a  little  too  deep,  yon  can 
clear  out,  too.  You  might  travel  for  a  while.  There's 
lots  of  things  you  might  do." 

"Bonnet,"  cried  the  doctor,  rising  to  his  feet,  "is 
your  blood  as  cold  and  earthy  as  the  drops  that  turn 
into  stone  in  Ridgeby  Caves!  Can  you  lie  there 
and  calmly  talk  to  me  about  doing  a  thing  like  that! 
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The  very  thought  of  it  is  enough  to  drive  a  man 
mad!" 

"There's  no  use  in  gettin'  excited,  doctor,"  said 
Bonetti.  "There's  sacrifices  to  be  made  in  this  world, 
and  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  step  out  prompt 
and  make  'em." 

"Bonnet,"  said  the  doctor,  taking  up  his  hat  and 
turning  toward  the  door,  "never  propose  such  a  plan 
to  me  again  ! " 

"Doctor,"  said  Bonetti,  "please  wait  one  moment. 
Suppose  you  had  a  bad  pain  in  your  leg  from  a  bruise^ 
and  there  was  a  bowl  on  the  table  with  whiskey  and 
salt  in  it,  and  close  by  it  there  was  a  bottle  of  arnica^ 
if  you  was  goin'  to  do  your  own  rubbin'  which  would 
you  choose  t" 

"Bonnet,"  said  the  doctor,  a  little  severely,  "you 
know  I  never  prescribe ;  you  must  do  your  own  choos- 
ing.   Gk)od  day." 

"Well,"  said  Bonetti  to  himself,  as  he  turned  uneasily 
on  his  other  side,  "I  am  safe  with  him,  for  he'll  never 
go  back  on  a  friend." 
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If  Dr.  Lester  had  followed  Bonetti's  advice  he  wonld 
have  greatly  gratified  Axdis,  and  she  would  not  have 
suspected  the  feelings  that  lay  beneath  his  attentions. 
The  true  character  of  the  doctor's  sentiments  would 
never  have  occurred  to  Ardis,  and  she  would  have  been 
most  grateful  to  this  old  friend  if  his  presence  had  in 
any  way  acted  as  a  barrier  between  her  and  Surrey. 

It  appeared  as  though  Surrey  were  likely  to  remain 
at  Bald  Hill  for  some  time,  and  since  he  had  taken  that 
unfair  and  unmanly  advantage  of  her  kindly  solicitude^ 
she  had  spoken  to  him  only  in  the  most  casual  way ; 
she  was  fully  determined  that  he  should  have  no  op- 
portunity to  rei)eat  his  offence  nor  even  to  allude 
to  it 

Norma  had  declared  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  her  to  return  to  Heatherley.  To  remain  at  Bald 
Hill  with  Norma  away  and  Surrey  there  was  not  to  be 
thought  of,  and  Ardis  decided  to  go  home  with  her 
friend. 

When  this  decision  was  communicated  to  her  father 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  after  the  return  from  the 
caves,  the  mind  of  Major  Claverden  was  troubled.  The 
project  did  not  at  all  accord  with  his  ideas  of  hospi- 
tality.    For  the  lady  of  the  house  to  thus  absent 
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herself  during  the  visit  of  an  invited  gnest  was  an 
impropriety  at  any  time,  and  particularly  so  in  the 
present  case.  But  Ardis  was  steadfast.  It  grieved 
her  to  run  counter  to  her  father's  deep-set  ideas  of 
courtesy  and  hospitality,  and  had  Norma  or  Dr.  Lester 
been  there  to  intervene  between  her  and  Mr.  Surrey 
she  would  have  remained  at  home  for  the  major's  sake. 
She  would  not  tell  her  &ther  what  had  happened,  for 
she  knew  it  would  cause  in  him  a  dire  conflict  between 
anger  and  his  notions  of  hospitality  toward  an  injured 
man.  M%jor  Claverden,  as  was  his  habit,  soon  ceased 
his  opposition  to  his  daughter's  desire. 

"Every  attention  that  your  patient  needs,"  she  said, 
*'can  be  given  to  him  better  under  your  direction  than 
under  mine,  and  I  think  it  likely  that  I  shall  return 
very  soon." 

In  saying  this  Ardis  spoke  the  truth,  for  she  be- 
lieved that  as  Surrey  must  understand  why  she  had 
gone  away  he  would  soon  depart  It  would  not  take 
long  for  a  healthy  man  such  as  he  was  to  regain  his 
ordinary  strength. 

There  was  another  motive  which  prompted  Ardis  to 
go  away.  There  was  within  her  a  desire,  one  which 
she  did  not  acknowledge  to  herself,  but  which  existed 
in  considerable  force,  to  make  Roger  Dunworth  aware 
that  the  impression  he  had  received  regarding  herself 
and  Surrey  was  an  erroneous  one.  To  do  this  the  first 
step  necessary  was  to  separate  herself  from  Surrey. 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast,  when  Major  Claver- 
den informed  his  guest  that  his  daughter  and  Miss 
Cranton  had  gone  to  the  home  of  the  latter  an  hour 
before,  his  courteous  disposition  prompted  him  to  make 
sundry  excuses  for  this  abrupt  departure.    To  these, 
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however,  his  guest  paid  little  attention.  He  said  no- 
thing except  a  few  words  of  regret  at  the  absence  of 
the  ladies,  but  he  thought  a  good  deal.  It  was  quite 
plain  to  him  why  Ardis  had  gone  away,  and  his 
thoughts  principally  regarded  his  own  action.  What 
ought  he  to  do  now! 

After  breakfast,  when  he  had  an  hour  or  two  to 
himself,  he  gave  this  subject  a  great  deal  of  considera- 
tion. He  decided  upon  but  one  thing,  and  that  was 
to  stay  at  Bald  Hill  as  long  as  he  could.  Major  Claver- 
den  had  asserted  that  he  would  not  allow  him  to  leave 
his  house  until  he  had  recovered  from  the  effect  of  his 
wound.  The  period  of  entire  recovery  could  of  course 
be  postponed  or  hastened,  according  to  circumstances ; 
and  Surrey  would  wait  and  see  if  fate  would  yet  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  set  himself  right  with  Ardis. 
If  he  should  have  this  opportunity,  he  did  not  at  all 
despair  of  success.  He  knew  well  that  he  had  angered 
her,  but  before  this  he  had  made  his  peace  with  an- 
gered women,  and  he  considered  himself  peculiarly 
proficient  in  this  sort  of  pacification.  Indeed,  he  be- 
lieved that  he  showed  to  better  advantage  in  the  eyes 
of  a  woman  conciliated  than  in  those  of  one  with  whom 
that  process  had  not  been  necessary.  He  had  made  a 
mistake  with  Ardis,  but  that  mistake  could  easily  be 
explained.  When  a  man's  love  is  so  powerful  as  to 
run  away  with  him,  that  fact  ought  to  be  used  with 
much  effect  in  an  amorous  argument. 

At  all  events,  Surrey  was  firm  in  his  determination 
not  to  leave  the  neighborhood  until  there  was  no  fur- 
ther hope  of  an  interview  with  Ardis.  It  might  be 
that  she  would  be  obliged  to  return  in  a  few  days,  but 
if  he  should  see  that  it  would  be  useless  to  expect  her 
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to  return  while  he  was  at  Bald  Hill,  it  would  be  quite 
within  the  bounds  of  politeness  for  him  to  ride  over  to 
Heatherley  and  take  leave  of  Ardis  and  Miss  Cranton. 
Should  he  do  this  he  doubted  not  that  he  would  get,  or 
make,  an  opportunity  to  speak  with  Ardis.  He  did  not 
flatter  himself  that  his  task  would  be  an  easy  one ;  he 
knew  it  would  be  hard.  He  had  seen  Dunworth  sit- 
ting stone-like  on  his  horse,  and  he  had  looked  upon 
the  pale  face  of  Ardis  as  she  had  sprung  to  her  feet, 
and  he  knew  that  he  had  a  rival.  He  also  perceived 
that  he  was  going  to  have  another  rival  in  the  person 
of  the  young  man  who  had  joined  them  at  Purley's 
Tavern.  But  these  facts  did  not  aflfect  his  courage  nor 
his  purpose.  He  was  a  brave  man,  and  believing 
himself,  in  matters  of  love,  as  deserving  as  any  other 
man,  he  had  never  hesitated,  when  occasion  required, 
to  make  strong  effort  to  prove  this  conviction  correct. 
Now  that  his  daughter  had  gone,  Major  Claverden 
exerted  himself  in  every  way  to  promote  the  comfort 
and  pleasure  of  his  guest  Not  only  had  he  a  deep 
sympathy  for  Mr.  Surrey's  misfortune,  but  he  greatly 
desired  that  he  should  not  consider  himself  deserted  or 
de  trop.  More  than  this,  the  major  really  liked  Surrey, 
and  was  glad  to  have  him  for  a  companion.  He  did 
not  for  a  moment  look  upon  him  in  the  light  of  a  suitor 
for  his  daughter's  hand,  and  if  he  had  so  looked  he 
would  not  have  considered  him  as  one  she  would  allow 
to  urge  his  suit.  Surrey  was  a  congenial  companion 
at  table,  a  good  story-teller,  well  informed  on  many 
points,  and,  above  all,  he  was  one  of  the  very  few 
persons  who  took  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  wine  of 
Bald  Hill.  Surrey  devoted  himself  earnestly  to  a 
study  of  the  culture  of  the  vine  and  the  properties  of 
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the  grape,  and  particularly  to  those  esi)ecial  vines  and 
grai)es  on  which  M^or  Claverden  founded  his  hopes. 
Bometimes  he  could  not  help  laughing  a  little  to  him- 
self that  he  should  be  engaged  in  researches  so  utterly 
foreign  to  the  ordinary  occupations  of  his  mind  ;  but 
when  he  had  an  object  before  him  he  was  accustomed 
to  work  with  energy  to  accomplish  it.  He  knew  it 
would  be  greatly  to  his  advantage  to  win  the  favor  of 
the  major,  but,  more  than  this,  he  had  a  genuine  de- 
sire to  become  proficient  in  pursuits  which,  if  the 
matrimonial  project  succeeded,  might  become  his  own. 
He  believed  it  would  suit  him  very  well  to  become  a 
country  gentleman,  at  least  for  a  part  of  the  year,  and 
if  the  estate  of  Bald  Hill  should  ever  come  under  his 
management  he  wished  to  know  how  to  manage  it  to 
advantage.  That  his  chances  of  succeeding  to  such 
management  appeared  to  him  slighter  than  they  had 
a  few  days  before,  had  no  effect  upon  his  purpose.  If 
he  had  any  chance  whatever  of  success,  he  would  do 
what  he  could  to  prepare  himself  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  that  success— should  it  come. 

Surrey  had  given  much  consideration  to  the  major's 
experiments,  and,  considering  the  exi)erience  of  the 
experimenter,  the  favorable  conditions,  and  the  good 
progress  that  had  apparently  been  made,  he  could  see 
no  good  reason  why  the  wine  of  Bald  Hill  should  not 
become  the  Johannisberger  of  America  and  yield  a 
fortune  to  the  men  who  controlled  the  vineyards.  So 
at  all  hours  Jack  Surrey  talked  "grape  "  with  his  host, 
making  suggestions  which  were  not  without  value,  and 
listening  attentively  to  theories  and  details  of  practice, 
thus  making  himself  such  an  agreeable  companion  to 
Mi^or  Claverden  that  the  latter  frequently  declared 
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it  was  eminently  proper  that  he  should  remain  at  Bald 
Hill  and  write  the  article  for  which  the  notes  and 
sketches  had  there  been  made. 

On  the  day  of  her  arrival  at  Heatherley,  Ardis 
wrote  a  note  to  Roger  Dunworth.  She  greatly  dis- 
liked to  do  this,  but  anything  was  better  than  to  allow 
him  to  remain  under  the  mistaken  impression  which 
she  knew  had  been  made  upon  him.  After  what  she 
had  said  to  him  concerning  her  intentions  to  allow  no 
man  to  make  love  to  her,  she  could  not  endure  the 
thought  that  he  should  have  cause  to  believe  that  she 
was  not  only  permitting  attentions  from  Mr.  Surrey, 
but  reciprocating  them.  Her  regard  for  her  own  in- 
tegrity, and  her  desire  for  its^full  recognition,  would 
not  allow  her  to  rest  until  she  had  written  to  Dun- 
worth  to  ask  him  to  come  to  see  her  at  Heatherley  on 
a  subject  of  importance.  When  he  came  she  would 
quickly  make  him  understand  the  true  state  of  the 
case,  and  then  all  she  had  previously  said  to  him 
would  have  the  same  force  and  purport  it  had  had 
when  she  had  said  it. 

But  her  messenger  returned  with  the  news  that  Mr. 
Dunworth  had  left  his  house  two  days  before,  and  that 
his  destination  was  not  known.  It  was  supposed, 
however,  that  he  would  soon  return.  With  much  dis- 
appointment, therefore,  Ardis  put  her  note  in  her 
portfolio,  to  be  sent  again  as  soon  as  she  should  hear 
that  Mr.  Dunworth  had  come  back. 

But  a  week  passed  and  he  did  not  come  back  ;  and 
great  was  the  talk  of  the  neighborhood  concerning 
this  fact  He  had  made  known  his  intentions  to  no 
one  ;  he  had  left  no  directions  behind  him  ;  he  had  not 
written ;  and  the  boy  who  had  driven  him  to  Bolton 
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did  not  know  whether  he  had  taken  a  northem-bonnd 
train  or  one  going  south.  The  ticket  agent  at  the 
station  recollected  having  sold  him  a  ticket,  but  there 
was  a  train  up  and  one  down  at  nearly  the  same  hour, 
and  he  could  not  remember  for  which  one  Mr.  Dun- 
worth  had  taken  his  ticket. 

Messrs.  Parchester,  Skitt,  and  Cruppledean  were 
now  left  in  charge  of  affairs  at  the  Dunworth  farm, 
and  they  managed  them  to  the  best  of  their  ability ; 
but  there  were  things  they  did  not  understand,  and 
in  cases  of  doubt  or  ignorance  they  naturally  con- 
sulted with  their  compatriots,  the  Quantrills.  Miss 
Airi)enny,  who  seemed  to  have  given  up  all  thoughts 
of  present  travel,  was  much  concerned  at  the  condition 
of  the  Dunworth  household.  She  had  bought  her 
riding-horse  of  Roger  Dunworth,  and,  strange  to  say, 
this  transaction  had  caused  her  to  like  him.  She 
listened  with  much  attention  to  what  the  three  agri- 
cultural pupils  had  to  say,  and  then  she  spoke  : 

"What  that  place  wants,"  she  said,  "is  a  head  ;  and 
as  I  have  one  which  is  out  of  employment  at  present, 
I  shall  take  it  there.  Whether  the  man  comes  back 
to-morrow  or  stays  away  a  fortnight  longer,  it  is  a 
Christian  duty  to  see  that  he  does  not  suflfer  for  it. 
That  he  should  go  away  when  he  feels  like  it  and  stay 
away  as  long  as  he  chooses  shows  that  some  of  the 
English  blood  of  his  ancestors  is  left  in  him,  and  I 
shall  stand  by  English  blood  wherever  I  find  it ! " 

"What  are  you  going  to  dot"  asked  Mr.  Quantrill. 
"Are  you  going  to  teach  those  lK>ys  American  farm- 
ing!" 

"I  don't  propose  to  teach  them  anything/'  saitl^ 
Miss  Airpenny,  "but  I  shall  see  to  it  that  tbey^ 
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what  they  have  been  taught  And  I  shall  teach  some- 
body—I don't  know  who  yet— how  to  keep  a  house  in 
order  so  that  it  shall  be  fit  for  the  master  to  come  back 
to,  or  be  brought  back  to,  if  so  be  it  that  is  the  case. 
Now,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  have  my  horse  sad- 
dled!" 

Parchester,  Skitt,  and  Cruppledean  were  not  entirely 
pleased  with  Miss  Airpenny's  assumption  of  the  vacant 
throne,  but  they  knew  that  when  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  do  what  she  deemed  a  good  action,  and  which 
at  the  same  time  accorded  with  her  inclinations,  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  energy  to  endeavor  to  oppose  her ; 
and,  therefore,  the  four  rode  back  together  to  the 
Dunworth  farm. 

Roger  Dunworth  had  a  widowed  sister  who  lived  in 
Kentucky,  and,  as  it  was  known  that  he  frequently 
assisted  her  in  the  management  of  her  affairs,  it  was 
supposed  by  many  persons  that  he  had  suddenly  been 
called  away  on  her  account  But,  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  most  people  talked  and  surmised,  while  one 
person  acted.     That  person  was  Miss  Airpenny. 

"If  I  understood  housekeeping  in  the  American 
fashion,"  she  said  to  the  Dunworth  house-serv^ants,  "I 
should  have  you  do  your  work  in  that  way,  and  should 
see  that  you  did  it  properly.  But  I  don't  understand 
it,  and  therefore  shall  do  my  housekeeping  in  the  way 
I  do  understand.  I  want  you  to  know  that  we  must 
now  have  tea  and  buttered  toast  for  breakfast,  and  no 
kind  of  hot  bread  or  coffee.  And  you  are  not  all  to 
go  to  bed  at  nine  o'clock,  for  about  that  time  we  shall 
have  supper." 

Aunt  Lucy  in  the  kitchen  lifted  up  her  hands  and 
eyes  in  solemn  sadness  when  Miss  Airpenny  had  gone 
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from  her.  "Ps  alius  prayed  to  live  long,"  she  said, 
"an',  so  far,  my  pra'rs  has  been  answered.  But  I 
never  reckined  to  live  long  'nuf  to  git  breakfus'  with- 
out hot  bread.  If  Mr.  Roger  don'  come  back  soon  I 
reckin  it's  about  time  to  stop  de  pra'rs  an'  git  ready 
fer  de  udder  shohr." 

But  as  Mr.  Roger  might  come  home  any  day,  the 
prayers  were  not  stopped,  and  the  new  kind  of  break- 
fast was  prepared  every  morning  and  enjoyed. 

Msgor  Claverden  thought  a  great  deal  and  talked  a 
great  deal  about  Dunworth's  absence.  He  talked  at 
home,  and  he  rode  over  to  the  Dunworth  place  and 
talked  to  Miss  Airi)enny. 

"There  is  every  reason  to  suppose,"  said  he  to  the 
latter,  "that  my  young  friend  is  with  his  sister.  But 
why  he  does  not  write  I  cannot  imagine ! " 

"Now,  really,  sir,"  exclaimed  Miss  Airpenny,  "don't 
you  think  this  business  of  trying  to  imagine  why 
people  don't  do  this  thing  or  that  is  very  tiresome! 
It  is  not  only  that,  but  it  is  dangerous.  It  is  like 
twirling  one's  self  about  with  a  gun  in  one's  hand  and 
firing  at  random,  hoping  to  hit  a  bird.  There  is  about 
a  chance  in  a  million  that  one  may  hit  a  bird,  but  one 
is  much  more  likely  to  kill  a  neighbor's  child." 

The  major  smiled.  "I  have  no  desire,  madam,  to 
commit  murder  with  my  suppositions." 

"Of  course  not,"  said  Miss  Airi)enny,  "but  wild  im- 
aginings may  do  almost  as  much  harm  as  wild  shots." 

"Your  sentiments  are  highly  commendable,  madam," 
said  the  major,  "and  I  \*ill  restrict  my  suppositions 
to  what  you  may  consider  a  blank  cartridge.  I  will 
take  it  for  granted  that,  intending  every  day  to  return, 
Mr.  Dunworth  does  not  think  it  worth  while  to  write." 
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Miss  Airi)eimy  agreed  that  this  sort  of  shot  would 
not  hurt  anybody.  And  after  making  a  hearty  oflfer 
of  his  services  or  his  advice,  should  either  be  needed, 
M^jor  Claverden  took  his  leave. 

Jack  Surrey  did  not  believe  that  Dunworth  had 
been  called  from  home  by  family  affairs.  The  man  on 
the  horse  who  had  dashed  away  from  Ridgeby  Caves 
was  not  absent  because  he  wanted  to  see  his  sister. 
"What  I  must  do,"  thought  Surrey,  "is  to  have  my 
say  with  Ardis  Claverden  before  that  fellow  comes 
back!" 

There  were  not  many  visitors  now  at  Bald  Hill,  but 
Egbert  Dalrymple,  very  correctly  attired  in  riding- 
costume,  ambled  up  to  the  door  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  day  on  which  Ardis  had  departed ;  but  on  being 
informed  that  the  young  lady  had  gone  away  on  a 
visit  to  Heatherley,  he  slightly  frowned,  cast  his  eyes 
upon  the  ground,  and  rode  away. 

Jack  Surrey  looked  after  him.  "There  is  no  danger 
in  that  fellow,"  he  said  to  himself.  "There  is  not 
enough  of  the  staying  quality  in  him.  But  if  I  really 
thought  that  such  an  ass  had  any  chance  of  first  reach- 
ing the  winning-post;  I  should  be  ashamed  to  be  in  the 
race !" 
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Like  Mr.  Snrrey,  Ardis  knew  very  well  that  Roger 
Dunworth  had  not  gone  to  see  his  sister.  That  he  had 
gone  at  all  troubled  her  mnch.  And  yet  she  did  not 
blame  herself  for  anything  she  had  said  or  done. 
Under  similar  cirenmstances  she  would  again  say  to 
him  the  same  things.  That  which  grieved  and  troubled 
her  had  been  an  accident,  and  a  most  unfortunate  one. 
Had  not  Mr.  Dunworth  appeared  at  the  only  time 
when  he  could  have  received  that  false  and  shocking 
impression,  there  would  have  been  nothing  to  regret, 
except,  indeed,  Mr.  Surrey's  impropriety. 

She  now  believed  Roger  had  come  to  the  Ridgeby 
Caves  because  he  was  in  a  better  state  of  mind  than 
when  she  had  last  seen  him,  and  had  determined  to 
put  himself  on  his  old  footing  and  to  be  the  good 
friend  and  companion  of  former  dayf.  That  this 
purpose  had  been  thwarted  in  the  most  unfortunate 
way  agitated  the  soul  of  Ardis  as  it  never  had  been 
agitated  before.  She  now  desired  nothing  so  much  as 
the  opportunity  of  explaining  everything  to  Roger 
Dunworth. 

There  was  a  certain  sensation,  heretofore  very  un- 
usual with  Ardis,  which  at  this  time  frequently 
possessed  her ;  and  this  was  the  sensation  of  fear.     It 
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was  a  nervous  dread  that  Roger  Dunworth  would  again 
make  his  appearance  when  she  and  Surrey  were  to- 
gether. She  was  very  sure  the  latter  would  not  omit 
the  courteous  i)erformance  of  coming  to  Heatherley 
to  take  leave  of  her  when  about  to  end  his  visit  to 
Bald  ffill.  This  event  might  take  place  at  any  time, 
and  under  its  cover  she  knew  he  would  have  some- 
thing to  say.  She  also  would  have  something  to  say 
which  should  be  very  brief  and  decisive.  But  the 
presentiment  never  left  her  that  at  the  moment  of  this 
conference,  short  as  it  might  be,  there  would  appear 
before  her  the  pained  and  pallid  face  of  Roger.  This 
feeling  was  so  strong  that  she  sometimes  found  herself 
looking  out  of  an  upi)er  window,  this  way  and  that^  to 
see  if  some  one  were  coming.  Should  the  some  one  be 
Roger  Dunworth  she  would  hasten  to  meet  him ;  and, 
after  that^  the  sooner  Surrey  came  the  better,  in  order 
that  he  might  know  what  she  had  to  tell  him  and 
depart 

But  her  agitation  and  her  nervous  fear  were  known 
only  to  herself.  She  would  not  have  it  supposed  that 
she  had  anything  to  do  with  the  absence  of  Roger 
Dunworth,  or  that  it  occasioned  in  her  anything  more 
than  the  natural  anxiety  which  it  gave  to  all  his  friends 
and  neighbors.  The  Cranton  family  found  her  a  most 
lively  and  agreeable  visitor. 

But  it  was  not  only  the  Heatherley  people  who  found 
her  agreeable.  On  the  third  day  after  her  arrival 
there  Mr.  Egbert  Dalrjrmple  appeared,  this  time  driv- 
ing himself  in  a  buggy,  and  in  an  attire  suited  to  the 
season  of  early  autumn.  The  brownish-green  hue  of 
his  harmonious  garments  was  not  relieved  by  a  single 
touch  of  color. 
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Ardis  was  glad  to  see  him.  It  is  true  she  knew  him 
bat  slightly,  and  when  they  had  talked  of  him,  she  and 
Norma  had  laughed  at  him  5  but  she  was  very  well 
satisfied  that  he  should  come  at  this  time.  The  Cran- 
ton  family  was  a  busy  one,  and  unless  she  followed  its 
members  about,  a  proceeding  not  always  desirable  to 
them  or  to  herself,  she  was  frequently  left  alone.  It 
was  at  these  periods  she  most  feared  the  arrival  of 
Surrey,  and  that  in  one  of  them  Mr.  Dalrjrmple  should 
come  instead  was  a  relief.  Therefore  it  was  that  she 
held  out  her  hand  with  a  bright  smile  to  Mr.  Dal- 
rymple. 

This  young  man  was  not  given  to  concealing  his 
sentiments.  Whatever  his  mood,  he  made  it  apparent ; 
if  it  suited  him  to  put  his  thoughts  into  words,  it 
mattered  little  to  him  whether  or  not  other  people 
cared  to  hear  those  words.  He  soon  made  it  plain  to 
Ardis  that  he  had  come  there  expressly  to  see  her, 
that  it  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  see  her,  and  that 
he  did  not  want  to  see  anybody  else.  These  sentiments, 
enunciated  with  a  tasteful  force  peculiar  to  Mr.  Dal- 
rymple,  amused  her  and  did  not  displease  her. 

When  he  had  been  with  her  from  five  to  seven 
minutes,  Mr.  Dalrymple,  still  seated,  threw  himself 
into  an  attitude  of  respectful  importunity. 

"Miss  Claverden,"  said  he,  "will  you  not  drive  with 
met  I  came  in  a  buggy  for  this.  The  day  is  all  that 
could  be  desired."  And  he  rose  to  his  feet  as  if  the 
matter  were  settled. 

His  assured  manner  made  Ardis  laugh.  "If  you 
had  brought  a  larger  vehicle,"  she  said,  "so  that  Miss 
Cranton,  who  is  my  friend  and  hostess,  could  go  with 
us,  your  invitation  might  have  been  considered." 
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Mr.  DaJrymple  folded  his  arms  and  gazed  over  them 
to  the  floor.  "Miss  Cranton  t "  he  said.  "So  ! "  Then, 
suddenly  turning  toward  Ardis,  "I  cannot  compre- 
hend," he  said,  "this  craving  for  other  x>^ople.  I 
abhor  other  people  I  They  are  always  in  the  way ! 
One  cannot  establish  a  harmony  if  other  people  are 
tolerated.    Do  you  follow  me,  Miss  Claverdent" 

"Oh,  yes,"  replied  Ardis.  "And  may  I  ask,  Mr. 
Dalrymple,  if  you  are  a  proficient  in  the  art  of  estab- 
lishing harmonies  t " 

"Proficient ! "  exclaimed  the  young  gentleman.  "I 
would  I  were ! "  And  his  face  grew  sombre.  Then 
suddenly  his  expression  changed  to  one  of  thoughtful 
determination,  lightened  by  a  touch  of  hopeful  belief. 
He  placed  a  chair  in  front  of  Ardis,  and  sat  down,  one 
foot  advanced,  the  other  drawn  well  back,  his  body 
slightly  inclined  forward,  and  his  right  hand  in  the 
breast  of  his  partly  buttoned  coat.  "Miss  Claverden," 
he  said,  "harmonies  depend  upon  sympathies ;  and 
X)erfect  sympathies— how  rare  !  There  are  millions  of 
stars  in  the  sky  at  night,  but  have  you  ever  tried  to 
find  two  which  are  verily  alike  f  There  are  such. 
We  know  it.  But  the  task  of  discovering  them  is 
arduous  indeed ! " 

"I  never  thought  of  that,"  said  Ardis,  "but  when  I 
was  a  little  girl  I  used  to  try  to  find  two  sassafras- 
leaves  that  were  alike.  You  can't  imagine,  Mr.  Dal- 
rymple, how  almost  impossible  it  is  to  establish  a 
harmony  in  a  sassafras-tree." 

Mr.  Dalrymple  made  no  answer  to  this  remark,  but 
his  face  indicated  the  presence  of  a  gentle  pain,  quickly 
followed  by  a  generous  resignation.  He  let  his  eyes 
move  around  the  room  ;  they  fell  upon  the  piano.     He 
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ftitne,  apprcHiched  it,  and  picked  up  a  piece  of  mu- 
sic Then  be  dropped  casually  upon  the  stool  and 
stxniniiied  a  few  notes.  After  a  little  he  turned  him- 
self aboat  and,  still  seated  on  the  stool,  began  to  talk 
of  Mendelssolm  and  Strauss.  The  conversation  on 
musical  sabjects  continued  until  Norma  came  in,  and 
very  shortly  after  this  the  visitor  departed. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Egbert  Dalrymple  came  again, 
this  time  bringing  Ardis  a  bouquet  composed  of  a  few 
loDg-stemmed  flowers  harmoniously  arranged.  As  he 
entered  the  i^arlor  he  noticed  that  Ardis  was  divssed 
in  bine,  and,  therefore,  drawing  from  his  lK>u(iuet  a 
spray  of  purple  blossoms,  the  most  beautiful  of  all,  he 
threw  it  out  of  the  window.  Then,  with  a  l)ow,  he 
begged  Miss  Claverden  to  be  seated  and  laid  his  ofler- 
ing  in  her  lap. 

Every  morning  this  young  gentleman  came  to 
Heatherley,  and  his  coming  created  a  great  deal  of 
amusement  in  the  Cranton  hoiLsehold.  Aniis  laughed 
as  much  as  any  of  them,— no  one  would  have  connected 
nervous  agitation  or  mental  dread  with  her  demeanor, 
—but  she  did  not  discourage  the  visits  of  the  young 
man. 

It  was  in  the  mornings  that  she  was  most  alone ;  it 
was  in  the  mornings  that  he  came ;  and  it  was  in  the 
mornings  that  she  looked  out  for  the  approach  of 
Dunworth  or  of  Surrey.  If  the  first  had  come,  how 
quickly  would  Egbert  Dalrymple  have  been  shaken 
off!  If  the  latter,  how  closely  would  he  have  been 
detained ! 

It  is  true  that  Ardis  frequently  felt  herself  bored  by 
the  effort  to  establish  harmonies,  whether  between 
flowers  or  stars  or  human  souls ;  but  anything  of  this 
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sort  was  better  than  the  terrible  discordance  for 
which  she  was  continually  looking.  In  the  matter  of 
conversational  intercourse  she  would  have  preferred 
visits  from  Dr.  Lester,  but  she  feared  Dr.  Lester  was 
a  man  who  would  courteously  retire  before  a  Surrey. 
Egbert  Dalrymple,  she  knew,  would  retire  before  no 
man  so  long  as  she  allowed  him  to  stay.  And  then, 
again,  Dr.  Lester  did  not  come  to  Heatherley  during 
Ardis's  stay.  There  was  something  strange  in  this, 
and  it  was  talked  about  by  the  Crantons.  Ardis  was 
sorry  that  her  old  friend  stayed  away.  Knowing  his 
helpful  disposition  and  his  devotion  to  his  friends,  she 
conjectured  that  he  did  not  accept  the  general  inter- 
pretation of  Roger  Dunworth's  absence,  and  that  he 
was  looking  deeper  into  the  matter  than  any  one  else 
had  done.  Therefore  she  wished  to  see  him,  hoping 
to  learn  what  he  might  have  learned. 

But  instead  of  Roger  Duuworth  or  Mr.  Surrey  or 
Dr.  Lester,  every  day  came  Egbert  Dalrymple.  And 
no  bolder,  franker,  and  more  truly  uncloaked  suitor 
ever  entered  lists  to  fight  for  lady's  hand.  Other  men 
might  adore  in  secret,  plan  and  contrive,  rack  them- 
selves with  jealousy,  or  sadly  assign  themselves  to  their 
fate.  His  business  in  life  was  to  establish  a  harmony 
with  Ardis  Claverden,  and  to  that  he  devoted  himself. 
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Abdib  had  now  been  ten  days  at  Heatherley,  and  her 
mind  began  to  be  disturbed  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
was  diflScult  to  conceal  the  disturbance  under  her 
ordinary  demeanor.  Nothing  had  been  heard  from 
Roger  Dunworth,  and,  so  far  as  she  knew,  Mr.  Surrey 
intended  to  spend  the  autumn  at  Bald  Hill.  She  had 
received  a  note  from  her  father  in  which  he  said  he 
thought  her  visit  to  the  Crantons  had  continued  quite 
long  enough,  but  he  made  no  reference  to  the  depar- 
ture of  his  guest.  What  she  ought  to  do  Ardis  knew 
not.  To  stay  away  from  home  any  longer  would  make 
the  reason  plain  to  everybody,  and  that  very  unpleas- 
antly ;  to  acquaint  her  father  with  the  real  reason 
of  her  absence  would  make  it  necessary  for  him  to 
inflict  a  wound  upon  his  own  hospitable  heart ;  and  to 
go  to  Bald  Hill  while  Surrey  was  there  was  impossible. 

Ardis  knew  that  Norma  understood  why  she  stayed 
away  from  her  home,  but  the  Cranton  family  must 
soon  begin  to  wonder  at  this  protracted  visit ;  perhaps 
the  neighbors  were  already  talking  about  it,  and  even 
her  father  would  begin  to  suspect  there  must  be  an 
unusual  reason  for  her  desertion  of  his  house  for  that 
of  a  friend  so  easy  to  visit  at  any  time. 

The  feeling  that  something  ought  to  be  said  or  done 
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weighed  heavily  upon  Ardis,  but  what  to  say  or  do 
she  could  not  decide.  Mr.  Dalrymple,  too,  was  begin- 
ning to  weigh  upon  her  5  his  eccentricities  had  ceased 
to  interest  her ;  and  one  morning,  before  it  was  time  to 
expect  him,  she  set  out  for  a  gallop  over  the  fields  on 
her  mare  Janet^  which  had  been  brought  over  from 
Bald  Hill. 

She  rode  through  the  apple  orchard  to  the  great 
farm-yard,  crossed  this,  and  at  the  other  side  ascended 
the  sloping  road  which  ran  along  the  side  of  the  up- 
lands which  formed  the  principal  part  of  the  Heather- 
ley  estate.  Out  upon  the  open  fields,  with  a  beautiful 
country  stretching  far  around  her,  she  touched  her 
mare  with  the  whip,  and  away  they  went.  Beaching 
the  top  of  a  gentle  eminence,  which  was  the  highest 
point  in  the  field,  Ardis  reined  up  and  turned  about 
to  survey  the  scene.  It  was  an  interesting  country 
over  which  she  gazed,  and  it  was  her  own  country. 
Every  spot  she  saw,  she  knew. 

Far  away  stretched  the  blue  line  of  the  mountains ; 
forest  and  field  gave  various  shades  of  green  and  brown 
and  red  to  the  undulating  landscape ;  the  little  river 
Tardiana  wound  through  the  scene,  showing  itself  here 
and  there.  And  in  plain  view  on  the  road  which 
ran  by  Heatherley  appeared  a  horseman. 

Ardis  smiled.  "It  is  poor  Mr.  Dalrymple,"  she  said 
to  herself.  But  instantly  she  changed  her  mind.  The 
horseman  was  too  far  away  for  her  to  recognize  him, 
but  he  was  not  coming  from  the  direction  of  the  Dal- 
rymple plaee.  The  mare  was  anxious  to  go  on,  but 
Ardis  restrained  her.  She  would  wait  to  see  whether 
or  not  the  man  turned  into  the  gateway. 

He  turned  into  the  gateway,  and  as  he  did  so  Ardis 
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recognized  her  father's  sorrel  riding-horse,  and  soon 
after  she  knew  the  rider  to  be  Mr.  Surrey. 

"Oho  ! "  she  said  to  herself.  "He  is  coming  to  make 
a  morning  call  at  Heatherley ! "  A  slight  expression 
of  scorn  came  upon  the  face  of  Ardis.  "The  farther 
away  the  better/'  she  said ;  and  turning  Janet's  head, 
she  rode  down  the  other  side  of  the  slope. 

Ardis  and  the  mare  had  a  good  hour  of  it,  galloping 
over  level  pastures,  fording  little  streams,  leaping  a 
rail  fence  now  and  then,  but  always  keeping  their 
heads  turned  away  from  Heatherley.  At  length  they 
came  into  a  field  by  which  ran  a  public  road,  and  on 
this  road  Ardis  saw  a  woman  jogging  slowly  on  a  stout 
brown  horse.  This  rider,  in  an  odd-looking  green 
riding-habit,  could  have  been  recognized  at  any  dis- 
tance as  Miss  Airi)enny. 

Ardis  rode  rapidly  down  to  the  fence  and  put  her 
mare  straight  at  it.  It  was  rather  a  high  fence,  but 
neither  Janet  nor  her  rider  thought  for  a  moment  of 
shirking  the  leap.  The  animal  gathered  herself  up,  made 
a  beautiful  spring,  and  went  over  without  touching. 

"Now,  really!"  exclaimed  Miss  Airpenny,  not  a 
hundred  feet  away.  "Is  that  the  way  you  ride,  and 
all  alone,  too  t  Don't  you  fancy  that  something  might 
happen  to  you,  and  nobody  by  t " 

Ardis  laughed.  "You  nearly  always  ride  alone. 
Miss  Airpenny,"  she  said,  "and  yet  I  don't  believe 
you  ever  think  of  anything  happening  to  you." 

"I  don't  clear  fences,"  said  Miss  Airpenny.  "But 
something  has  happened  to  me ;  and  a  very  pleasant 
thing  it  is,  too !  I  have  met  a  woman.  You  don't 
know  how  I  have  been  longing  for  the  sight  of  another 
gown  besides  my  own." 
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Both  riders  had  now  stopi)ed  their  horses. 

"Don't  you  find  your  present  matronly  position  a 
congenial  onet"  asked  Ardis. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it ! "  said  the  other.  "If  I  did  not  con- 
sider it  my  duty  to  stay  and  take  care  of  things  I  would 
leave  the  house  this  day.  You  can't  fancy  what  it  is 
to  live  with  three  regular  cubs,  and  an  irregular  cub 
in  the  shape  of  Tom  Prouter  dropping  in  at  any  mo- 
ment! Now,  do  you  want  to  do  a  charitable  deedt 
Ck)me  and  take  dinner  with  me.  The  cubs  and  I  dine 
early,  you  know.     Take  pity  on  me  and  come." 

Ardis  hesitated.  She  liked  Miss  Airpenny  ard 
would  be  glad  to  visit  her.  There  was  no  reason  why 
she  should  not  go  to  the  Dunworth  place,  since  Roger 
was  not  there  and  Miss  Airpenny  was  the  hostess ;  and 
as  there  was  every  reason  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Surrey 
would  protract  his  call  as  long  as  possible  in  order  to 
see  her,  she  did  not  wish  to  return  to  Heatherley  at 
present.  After  a  few  moments'  reflection  she  accepted 
Miss  Airpenny's  invitation,  and  the  two  rode  on  to- 
gether. 

"Have  you  heard  anything  from  Mr.  Dunworth!" 
asked  Ardis. 

"Not  a  word,"  said  Miss  Airpenny.  "And  you  are 
the  third  person  who  has  asked  after  him  to-day.  I 
am  sure  it  is  greatly  to  Mr.  Dunworth's  credit  that  his 
neighbors  take  such  an  interest  in  him." 

A  half-hour's  ride  brought  the  ladies  to  the  house, 
and  Parchester,  Skitt,  and  Cruppledean  were  not  dis- 
pleased when  they  learned  who  was  to  dine  with  them, 
and  went  up-stairs  to  put  on  their  best  coats ;  while 
Tom  Prouter,  who  had  been  there  all  the  morning, 
was  positively  delighted,  and  thanked  the  happy  star 
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which  had  led  him  to  come  and  make  his  inqniries 
about  Danworth  on  this  particnlar  day.  It  was  a 
lively  dinner-table,  for  Miss  Airpenny,  who  had  been 
tired  of  talking  to  nobody  but  men,  now  broke  into 
cheerfiQ  chat,  and  Ardis  was  careful  to  allow  no  change 
to  appear  in  her  ordinary  sprightly  demeanor.  The 
three  pupils  listened  earnestly  and  laughed  a  good 
deal,  but  Prouter  took  his  ftdl  share  in  the  conversa- 
tion. The  remarks  in  reference  to  Miss  Claverden  and 
himself  which  Cruppledean  had  once  made  to  him 
had  ceased  to  depress  him.  His  boyish  face  glowed 
with  unreasoning  hopefulness. 

After  dinner  the  sky  began  to  darken  and  it  was 
plain  that  a  storm  was  coming,  and  when  Ardis  spoke 
of  hastening  back  to  Heatherley  before  the  rain,  Miss 
Airpenny  took  a  look  at  the  clouds  and  would  not  let 
her  go.  Fearing  that  Norma  might  be  troubled  at 
her  absence,  Ardis  wrote  a  note  to  her,  explaining  the 
situation,  and  sent  it  to  Heatherley  by  a  negro  boy 
who  thought  much  more  of  an  actual  quarter-dollar 
than  a  possible  drenching.  In  an  hour  the  boy  re- 
turned, having  got  his  drenching  in  spite  of  the  wild 
galloping  of  his  mule,  and  brought  an  answer  from 
Norma.    It  ran  thus : 


**  I  am  glad  you  are  away,  because  Mr.  Surrey  is  here. 
He  came  to  bid  you  good-by— he  says  both  of  us,  but  I 
don't  believe  it.  He  said  he  would  wait  until  you  re- 
turned, and  he  is  waiting  now.  Can't  you  stay  with  Miss 
Airpenny  until  I  send  you  word  he  has  gone  away  ? 
I  told  him  you  were  visiting  Miss  Airpenny,  and  I  am 
sure  he  thinks  she  is  at  the  Quantrills',  and  if  he  chooses 
to  ride  over  there  it  is  his  own  business.'' 
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In  consequence  of  this  note,  of  the  fact  that  the 
storm  had  developed  into  a  steady  rain,  and  of  Miss 
Airpenny's  most  pressing  invitation,  Ardis  determined 
to  spend  the  night  where  she  was.  Never  was  neces- 
sary farm-work  hurried  through  so  rapidly  as  on  that 
afternoon.  When  Miss  Airpenny  came  into  the  parlor 
an  hour  before  sunset,  and  saw  the  three  farm  pupils 
sitting  there  in  their  best  clothes,  she  was  sui'prised. 

"Have  you  seen  that  the  milking  has  been  done, 
and  that  the  cattle  and  horses  have  been  properly 
attended  tot"  she  asked. 

"All  is  arranged,"  said  Parehester,  with  much 
complacency ;  and  he,  with  Skitt  and  Cruppledean, 
continued  to  sit  and  bask  in  the  presence  of  Miss 
Claverden,  while  Tom  Prouter  talked  with  her.  Mr. 
Prouter  had  no  more  idea  of  going  home  that  night  to 
attend  to  his  own  business  than  he  had  of  going  to  the 
house  of  some  distant  stranger  to  attend  to  his  business, 
and  after  supper  he  gave  some  interesting  details  in 
regard  to  his  milk  route. 

"The  day  before  yesterday,"  said  he,  "I  made  up 
my  mind  that  the  milk  business  is  a  tiresome  bore, 
and  that  I  would  give  it  up ;  and  when  I  came  over 
here  to-day  I  hoped  I  would  find  Dunworth  had  come 
back,  so  that  I  could  trj-  to  get  him  to  buy  the  milk 
route,  with  all  the  plant." 

"I  expected  that,"  said  Miss  Airpenny,  "but  you 
have  given  up  very  soon.  I  thought  you  would  hold 
out  till  the  middle  of  October.  They  have  frost  here 
by  that  time,  you  know,  and  I  expected  that  to  nip 
you  and  your  projects." 

"Frost !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Prouter.  "I  care  no  more 
for  frost  than  for  sunshine !      But  I'll  tell  you  what 
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did  nip  me.  For  a  week  or  more  I've  been  driving 
one  of  the  wagons  and  serving  the  milk,  for  since  I 
have  given  np  going  round  the  country  for  no  par- 
ticular  purpose  I'm  bound  to  be  busy  at  something,  you 
know.  I  found  serving  milk  rather  jolly,  too,  because 
I  had  never  done  it  before  and  it  was  altogether  a  new 
kind  of  fun.  But  the  day  before  yesterday  a  big,  fat, 
dirty  black  woman  with  an  old  pitcher  in  one  hand 
and  six  coppers  in  the  other  came  out  to  me,  and  when 
I  poured  out  a  quart  of  milk  for  her  she  said  :  '  Mister, 
I  reckin  you  feeds  your  cows  on  lemon-skins,  'cause 
the  milk  gits  sour  almost  as  soon  as  you's  done  gone.' 

*  Now,  look  here,  Aunt  Polly,  or  whatever  your  name 
is,'  said  I,  ^I  don't  believe  you  ever  wash  that  pitcher. 
You  go  and  tell  your  mistress  that  she  can't  expect  to 
have  sweet  milk  if  it's  put  in  a  pitcher  with  old  milk 
sticking  to  the  sides  a  week  at  a  time.'  'Mistress !' 
said  she,  *I  ain't  got  no  mistress.'  'Who's  this  milk 
for  t '  said  I.     *  It's  fer  me,'  said  she, '  me  an'  the  chillun.' 

*  Do  you  mean  to  say,'  said  I,  *  that  for  a  week  past  I 
have  been  bringing  milk  to  you  t '  '  Yas,  you  has,'  said 
she,  'an'  ain't  I  paid  yout '  Now,  when  the  idea  came 
to  me  that  I,  a  gentleman,  you  know,  was  making  my 
li\ing  by  fetching  milk  to  dirty  black  niggers,  it  made 
my  blood  boil !  If  there  had  been  a  mistress  behind 
her  I  wouldn't  have  minded,  but  to  be  milkman  to  that 
African  slattern  was  too  much  !  I  slung  the  pennies 
she  had  paid  me  on  the  sidewalk,  and  jerking  the 
pitcher  from  her  hand  I  dashed  it  into  the  middle  of 
the  street,  breaking  it  into  bits,  and  splashing  the  side 
of  a  carriage  with  milk -mud,  which  I  fancy  had  never 
happened  to  it  before.  I  tossed  the  woman  half  a 
dollar  with  which  to  buy  a  clean  pitcher,  and  then  I 
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set  off  at  a  gallop,  and  ran  over  two  ducks,  for  which 
I  had  to  pay  a  nigger  shoemaker  seventy-five  cents, 
though  I'm  sure  he  sent  them  to  market  afterwards. 
And  as  to  the  rest  of  my  customers,  I  forgot  all  about 
them,  and  there  was  a  row  the  next  day.  Now,  you 
know  that  sort  of  thing  doesn't  pay,  to  say  nothing  of 
a  man's  family  feelings.  Really,  wasn't  that  reason 
enough  for  me  to  say  I  would  wash  my  hands  of  that 
milk!" 

There  was  a  laugh  and  a  general  assent  that  his 
reason  was  sufficient. 

"Because  you  know,"  said  Ardis,  "as  you  are  bound 
to  give  up  the  business  anyway,  you  might  as  well 
give  it  up  for  that  reason  as  for  any  other." 

This  remark  plunged  Prouter  into  sudden  thought. 
Did  not  Miss  Claverden  believe  in  his  determination 
to  be  a  man  among  ment  Instantly  there  was  a 
change  in  his  ideas. 

"But  I  am  not  going  to  give  it  up  ! "  he  cried.  "Day 
before  yesterday  was  one  thing,  and  to-day  is  quite 
another.  I  may  not  drive  the  wagons  any  more,  but 
I  do  not  intend  to  be  idle.  I  may  as  well  stick  to  it. 
I  dare  say  there's  a  dirty  nigger  with  an  unwashed 
pitcher  in  every  profession,  and  Fll  take  mine  jiLst  as 
other  people  have  to  take  theirs.  Now,  that's  the 
way  to  look  at  it,  isn't  it.  Miss  Claverden  !  " 

"That  is  a  way  to  look  at  it,"  said  Ardis. 

"But  yon  surely  think  that  a  man  ought  not  to  sit 
idle  when  everybody  else  is  working!" 

"I  certainly  think  so,"  was  the  answer. 

"Grood  ! "  exclaimed  Prouter,  clapping  his  hands  on 
his  knees. 

"Do  you  mean,"  asked  Skitt,  when  the  ladies  had 
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retired  for  the  nigfat,  ^^that  yoa  are  going:  to  keep  ap 
that  beastly  milk  business!^ 

"I  meaa,^  said  Prouter,  standing  np  very  straight, 
with  a  lighted  match  in  one  hand  and  a  pipe  in  the 
other^  ^^that  living  in  a  land  where  man  proves  his 
worth  by  honest  endeavor.  I  intend  to  do  that  same 
thing  myself." 

Parchester,  Skitt  and  Crappledean  laughed  onre- 
strainedly.  ^^Toa  didn^t  think  of  all  that  before  yon 
saw  Miss  Oaverden  to-day.  did  you  ?  '^  asked  the  latter. 

"No,  sir,  I  did  not,"  answered  Pronter,  with  flashing 
eyes,  "but  I  think  of  it  now ! "  And  he  lighted  his 
pipe  just  before  the  flame  of  the  match  reached  his 
fingers. 
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The  Dunworth  house,  although  but  two  stories  high, 
was  a  long  one  and  covered  a  good  deal  of  ground ; 
and  on  the  first  floor,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  build- 
ing, were  two  guest-chambers,  opening  into  each  other, 
one  of  which  Miss  Airpenny  had  appropriated  to  her- 
self, and  to  the  other  she  conducted  Ardis.  Farther 
back  than  these  rooms,  on  the  other  side  of  a  hall, 
was  the  large  room  of  the  master  of  the  house. 

"Look  in  here,"  said  Miss  Airpenny,  as,  with  a  lamp 
in  her  hand,  she  approached  the  open  door  of  this  room. 
"I  keep  everything  ready  for  him  whenever  he  chooses 
to  come  back.  Tom  Pi*outer  wanted  to  sleep  in  here, 
because  he  said  the  room  was  a  comfortable  one  and 
might  as  well  be  used.  But  I  wouldn't  listen  to  it. 
When  a  man  has  true  English  blood  in  his  veins,  as 
Mr.  Dunworth  has,  and  goes  away  when  he  feels  like 
it,  it  is  no  more  than  due  to  him  that  he  shall  find 
ever>^thing  ready  for  him  when  he  feels  like  coming 
back.  I  had  a  brother  who  started  off  one  morning  to 
buy  a  horse  ;  but  instead  of  that  he  went  to  Canada  and 
stayed  four  years  and  made  a  lot  of  money,  and  when 
he  came  back  he  threw  his  hat  on  the  table  and  his 
top-coat  over  the  back  of  his  chair,  jast  as  if  what  he 
had  done  had  been  a  matter  of  course.     That's  the 
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way  they  all  do  it,  and  they  can't  see  why  people 
should  be  surprised.     True  English  blood  will  tell ! " 

Ardis  looked  into  the  room  with  a  peculiar  interest. 
The  books,  the  large  table  littered  with  paper  bags  of 
seed,  and  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing  which  Roger 
had  temporarily  laid  there;  the  arm-chair  pushed 
obliquely  back  from  the  table  ;  the  long  overcoat  and 
hat  hanging  against  the  wall ;  the  narrow  bed  in  a  far 
comer— everything  in  the  room  impressed  Ardis  with 
the  personality  of  its  owner.  She  had  never  seen  this 
room  before,  but  in  it  she  could  see  so  much  that 
represented  Roger  Dunworth  that  the  man  himself 
seemed  to  be  near  her. 

'*Do  you  know,"  said  Miss  Airpenny,  "that, somehow, 
when  I  look  into  this  room  I  can't  help  fancying  it 
belonged  to  somebody  dead  and  gonet  But  I  give 
such  thoughts  short  shrift,  I  tell  you.  I'd  as  lief  be  a 
Frenchwoman  as  to  think  like  that ! " 

When  Ardis  had  gone  to  bed  she  did  not  feel  at  all 
like  sleeping.  The  oddness  of  her  situation  kept  her 
mind  very  active.  When  she  was  a  little  girl  and 
Roger  Dunworth's  parents  were  alive,  she  had  visited 
this  house,  but  she  had  seen  only  a  few  of  the  rooms 
and  did  not  remember  them  very  well.  It  was  strange 
to  be  here  now,  and  as  the  guest  of  Miss  Airpenny ! 
It  seemed  to  Ardis  that  Roger's  room  had  done  more 
to  impress  him  upon  her  mind  than  all  her  previous 
intercourse  with  him.  This  may  have  been  so,  or  it 
may  have  been  that  the  sight  of  the  room,  with  all  its 
suggestions  of  personality,  had  fixed  and  set  impres- 
sions which  had  before  been  but  partially  developed. 
With  her  eyes  shut  or  open,  he  was  before  her ;  and 
he  stood  in  the  position  he  had  chosen  to  take,  and 
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not  in  the  one  in  which  she  had  wished  him  to  stand. 
She  went  to  sleep  thinking  of  him,  and  thinking  of 
him  in  the  light  of  a  lover. 

Ardis  did  not  sleep  well.  Even  after  she  had 
dropped  into  a  doze  she  was  aronsed  by  the  young 
men  going  np-stairs.  Pupils  of  husbandry  with  a  guest 
in  their  midst  are  apt  to  be  noisy,  and  although  these 
young  fellows  had  no  idea  that  they  disturbed  the 
ladies  sleeping  at  the  other  end  of  the  house,  the 
slamming  of  the  front  door  and  their  heavy  boots  upon 
the  stairs  aroused  Ardis,  and  she  could  hear  Miss  Air- 
penny  in  the  next  room  turn  over  and  grumble.  Even 
after  the  young  men  had  gone  upstairs  they  could 
occasionally  be  heard,  and  after  Ardis  had  supposed 
she  had  been  asleep  for  hours  she  was  half  awakened 
by  the  sound  of  footsteps  and  of  closing  doors. 

In  the  morning  she  arose  early,  before  Miss  Air- 
penny,  and  went  out  upon  the  piazza.  The  air  was 
fresh  and  cool,  with  white  clouds  hurrying  across  the 
blue  sky.  Voices  could  be  heard  in  the  distant  farm- 
yard, but  she  saw  no  one,  until  a  boy,— whom  she  rec- 
ognized as  the  little  fellow  who,  mounted  on  a  much 
too  spirited  horse,  had  once  been  sent  after  a  runaway 
steer,— came  over  the  lawn  toward  the  house,  his  boots 
shining  from  contact  with  the  wet  grass. 

"Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Parchester  is,  ma'am t" 
asked  the  boy. 

"No,"  said  Ardis.  "Have  you  looked  for  him  at  the 
barn !  " 

"He's  not  there,"  said  the  boy.  "I  reckin  he's  not 
up  yet.  Will  you  please  give  him  this  note,  ma'am, 
when  he  comes  downt"  And  going  up  the  piazza 
steps,  the  boy  handed  Ardis  a  folded  slip  of  paper. 
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"Mr.  Dunworth  told  me  just  to  give  it  to  him,  and 
there  wouldn't  be  no  answer,"  said  the  boy,  as  he  went 
down  the  steps. 

"Who  told  yout"  exclaimed  Ardis,  advancing  sud- 
denly to  the  edge  of  the  piazza. 

The  boy  stopped.  "Mr.  Dunworth,  ma'am,"  he 
said.  "He  give  it  to  me  early  this  mornin' ;  it  wasn't 
real  daylight  yet  I  was  goin'  out  to  look  at  my  traps, 
an'  nobody  else  was  up.  He  give  me  that  note  to  give 
to  Mr.  Parchester  just  before  he  went  away." 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  Ardis  would  have 
told  the  boy  that  he  should  not  set  traps  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  but  now  she  thought  of  no  such  trifle.  Her 
eyes  were  wide  ox)en,  her  lips  were  slightly  parted,  her 
whole  soul  was  intent  upon  the  answer  to  the  questions 
which  she  rapidly  put  to  the  boy :  "When  did  he 
come  t    Where  did  he  go  t " 

"I  don't  know  when  he  came,  ma'am;  reckin  it 
must  'a'  been  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  I  asked  'em 
down  at  the  barn,  but  nobody  seen  him  but  me.  I 
reckin  he  come  on  Dr.  Lester's  yellow  horse,  for  that's 
left  in  the  stable ;  but  he  went  away  on  his  own  horse 
—that  big  bay,  ma'am,  you  once  rode." 

"And  he  didn't  say  where  he  was  going t"  asked 
Ardis. 

"Not  to  me,  ma'am,"  said  the  boy.  "All  he  said  to 
me  was  to  give  that  note  to  Mr.  Parchester."  And 
then,  having  told  all  that  he  knew,  the  boy  went  away. 

Ardis  stood  motionless  with  the  folded  paper  in  her 
hand,  and  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  distant  landscape, 
but  seeing  nothing.  Roger  Dunworth  had  been  here  ! 
He  had  been  here,  and  she  had  been  in  his  house  !  It 
had  been  he  whom  she  had  heard  in  the  night  walking 
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abont  and  shutting  doors.  And  she  in  his  house ! 
Now  she  remembered  something.  There  were  two 
entrance-ways  to  this  old  mansion,  both  opening  on 
the  long  front  piazza.  The  smaller  and  narrower  hall- 
way lay  between  the  guest-chambers  and  Roger  Dun- 
worth's  room.  By  this  smaller  door  Ardis  and  Miss 
Airpenny  had  gone  to  their  rooms  the  evening  before, 
and  Ardis  remembered  that  Miss  Airpenny  had  locked 
it  behind  them.  Ardis  had  found  this  door  open  this 
morning,  but  had  thought  nothing  of  the  circumstance. 
But  now  she  felt  sure  that  Roger  Dunworth  had  gone 
out  of  that  door.  He  had  come  in  some  other  way ; 
he  had  been  in  his  room,  hours  perhaps ;  and  he  had 
gone  out  of  that  door  in  the  early,  early  morning, 
leaving  it  open.  He  had  passed  by  the  very  door  of 
her  room !    And  he  had  gone  !    And  where  t 

Ardis  stood  still,  thinking  vehemently.  He  had 
seen  no  one  ;  he  could  have  had  no  idea  she  was  there. 
Had  he  known  she  was  there,  would  he  have  stayed  t 
Had  she  known  he  was  there,  she  would  have  called  to 
him  ;  she  would  have  dressed  herself  and  gone  out  to 
him ;  she  would  have  told  him  what  a  dreadful  and 
wrong  impression  he  had  received  the  day  he  came  to 
the  Ridgeby  Caves ;  and  then,  had  he  chosen,  he  might 
have  gone.     But  he  would  have  known. 

But  here  was  this  note.  This  might  tell  something. 
Where  was  Mr.  Parchester?  She  stepped  quickly  to 
the  large  front  door,  but  it  was  locked.  Then  she  went 
back  to  the  other  door  and  entered  the  house.  She 
walked  along  the  passage,  but  siiw  no  one.  The  door 
of  Roger  Dunworth's  room  was  open  wide,  and  as  she 
passed  it  she  could  not  help  looking  in.  It  was  just  as 
she  had  seen  it  the  evening  before.     But  no ;  the 
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heavy  overcoat  and  hat  that  had  hung  against  the 
wall  were  gone.  Her  quick  eye  noticed  this,  and  the 
sight  of  the  empty  peg  struck  her  like  a  missile.  If 
he  had  intended  soon  to  return,  Roger  would  not  have 
taken  that  great,  heavy  overcoat.  She  turned  quickly 
and  went  away,  and  as  she  walked  toward  the  open 
door  she  heard  footsteps  upon  the  piazza.  She  ran 
out,  and  there  she  saw  Mr.  Parchester,  always  the 
earliest  riser  of  the  pupils,  who  had  just  come  out  of 
the  large  front  door.     She  hurried  toward  him. 

"Mr.  Parchester,"  she  said,  "here  is  a  note  for  you 
from  Mr.  Dunworth.  It  was  handed  to  me  by  a  boy. 
Will  you  please  read  it  quickly,  and  tell  me  where 
heist" 

Mr.  Parchester  was  surprised  at  the  pale  face  and 
earnest  manner  of  Miss  Claverden,  and  he  was  some- 
what confused  because  he  had  on  his  rough  and  soiled 
farm  clothes,  not  expecting  to  meet  the  young  lady  so 
early  in  the  morning.  But  he  was  not  in  the  least  per- 
turl)ed  by  recei\ing  a  note  from  Mr.  Dunworth,  and 
he  immediately  opened  and  read  it.  "There  is  not 
much  in  it,"  he  said,  "and  he  does  not  give  his 
address."  And  he  handed  the  note  to  Ardis.  She 
read  it  eagerly.     It  ran  thus  : 

''  Mr.  Parchester:  I  do  not  know  when  I  shall  be  back. 
I  leave  the  direction  of  the  farm  to  you.  Do  not  attempt 
anything  new.  You  know  the  fields  which  are  for  wheat 
this  season.  Have  it  put  in  as  it  was  last  year.  Get 
everything  ready  for  winter. 

'Yours  truly,         R.  D." 

There  was  a  strange  appearance  in  Ardis's  eyes  as  she 
looked  up  from  this  note  to  Mr.  Parchester's  face.    "It 
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seems,"  she  said,  and  the  words  did  not  appear  to  come 
easily,  "as  if  Mr.  Dunworth  intended  to  stay  away  for 
a  long  time." 

Mr.  Parchester  looked  steadily  at  the  beautiful  eyes 
which  were  fixed  upon  him.  He  imagined  that  tears 
were  trying  to  get  into  them.  "It  does  look  that 
way,"  he  said,  thinking  but  little  of  his  instructor's 
intended  absence  and  very  much  of  the  eyes. 

Grenerally  Ardis  had  good  control  over  herself;  but 
very  early  in  the  morning,  when  one  has  not  slept 
well,  strong  emotion  is  apt  to  get  the  advantage  of 
ordinary  control.  The  tears  did  come  into  her  eyes. 
She  saw  that  her  companion  was  looking  at  her  with 
great  interest,  and  she  saw,  too,  that  he  knew  what  it 
was  in  which  she  took  so  great  an  interest 

Her  present  state  of  mind  was  novel  to  her.  It  an- 
noyed her,  but  she  could  not  help  it  She  knew  it 
meant  a  great  deal,  but  she  did  not  now  endeavor  to 
define  to  herself  what  it  meant  She  looked  at  Mr. 
Parchester ;  she  knew  that  by  the  emotion  she  had 
shown  she  had  taken  this  man,  almost  a  stranger,  into 
her  confidence. 

Ardis  was  quick  to  act.  She  held  out  her  hand  to 
him.  Mr  Parchester's  hand  was  ver>^  large,  the  palm 
red  and  rough,  and  the  back  of  it  hairy  and  covered 
with  freckles,  and  in  it  he  took  the  soft,  white  hand  of 
Ardis  and  held  it  for  a  moment. 

"Mr.  Parchester,"  said  she,  "you  will  not  speak  of 
this,  will  you  !  "  She  did  not  say  what  it  was  of  which 
she  would  not  have  him  speak,  but  he  knew,  and  prom- 
ised never  to  speak  of  it     And  he  never  did. 
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The  intelligence  of  the  night  visit  of  Roger  Dunworth 
to  his  home  caused  much  commotion  in  the  household, 
and  was  the  subject  of  anxious  convei'sation  at  the 
breakfast-table.  Miss  Airpenny  was  forced  to  admit 
that  the  restlessness  of  true  English  blood  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  this  form  of  absentation.  There 
must  be  at  the  bottom  of  it  something  she  could  not 
understand. 

"I  dare  say  it's  money,"  said  Tom  Prouter.  "When 
a  man  goes  off  this  way  it's  as  like  as  not  there's  money 
trouble  at  the  bottom  of  it.  There  was  a  gentleman 
in  Fligwich— where  my  family  live,  Miss  Claverden 
—who  went  off  in  very  much  this  way  and  stayed  a 
fortnight ;  but  he  came  back  all  right,  an  uncle  having 
died  in  the  meantime." 

"But  that  sort  of  thing  can't  be  depended  on  to 
happen,"  said  Miss  Airpenny. 

"Now,  then,"  said  Mr.  Parchester,  speaking  up  in  a 
bold  manner  very  unusual  with  him,  "that's  all  stuflf 
about  money  troubles.  I  know  that  last  year  was  a 
very  prosi)erous  one  with  Mr.  Dunworth,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  has  not  all  the  money  he 
wants.  He  has  gone  away  to  attend  to  his  own  busi- 
ness in  his  own  way,  and  when  he  has  attended  to  it 
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he  will  come  back  ;  and  that's  all  there  is  about  it ! " 
As  he  finished  speaking  he  could  not  help  glancing  at 
Ardis,  and  the  look  of  gratitude  which  he  received  sent 
the  blood  into  his  face,  which,  however,  was  not  noticed 
on  account  of  his  general  redness. 

'*I  have  no  doubt  you  are  right,"  said  Ardis,  "and 
I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Dunworth  would  not  have  gone 
away  if  he  had  not  been  able  to  leave  his  afiairs  in 
such  good  hands  as  yours,  Mr.  Parchester,  and  those  of 
your  friends," 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Airpenny  ;  "and  if  he  had  known  I 
was  here  I  dare  say  he  would  have  stopped  to  break- 
fast and  have  had  a  little  talk  with  me.  But  of  course 
he  did  not  feel  himself  called  upon  to  explain  his 
comings  and  his  goings  to  these  boys.  But  I  am 
puzzled  now  as  to  what  I  shall  do.  I  was  perfectly 
willing  to  stay  here  a  week,  or  even  a  fortnight,  and 
take  care  of  the  house ;  but  as  to  staying  on  indefi- 
nitely, that  is  quite  another  thing,  you  know." 

"Now,  look  here!"  exclaimed  Tom  Prouter.  "I 
believe  Dunworth  would  be  dreadfully  upset  if  he 
knew  you  were  going  away  from  here." 

"And  you  would  be  dreadfully  upset,"  remarked 
Miss  Airpeuny,  "if  you  thought  I  was  going  back  to 
Quantriirs." 

The  pupils  of  husbandry  burst  into  an  earnest  and 
appreciative  laugh.  Tom  Prouter  said  nothing,  but 
went  to  work  vigorously  to  eat  his  breakfast. 

"Well,"  said  Miss  Airpenny,  "I  shall  not  go  just  yet 
I  am  putting  the  bouse  through  a  regular  course  of 
cleaning,  and  I  shall  stay  till  that  is  finished.  Then 
we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see/' 

After  breakfast  Ardis  received  a  note  from  Norma, 
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stating  that  Mr.  Surrey  had  gone  back  to  Bald  Hill 
late  on  the  previous  evening,  and  Ardis,  therefore,  de- 
termined to  return  to  Heatherley  immediately.  Tom 
Prouter  offered  to  drive  her  over  in  his  dog-cart  or  to 
borrow  a  saddle  and  accompany  her  on  horseback,  but 
both  propositions  she  firmly  declined.  Ardis  did  not 
feel  very  pleasantly  disposed  toward  Mr.  Prouter  this 
morning.  It  was  her  desire  to  go  away  by  herself,  but 
in  any  case  she  did  not  wish  the  company  of  the  man 
who  had  hinted  that  money  troubles  were  the  cause  of 
Roger's  absence. 

When  Ardis  had  taken  leave  of  the  kind  Miss  Air- 
penny,  who  greatly  disliked  to  have  her  go,  she  did 
not  return  to  Heatherley  by  the  way  she  had  come, 
but  took  her  way  through  a  lane  which  led  to  the  road 
on  which  Dr.  Lester's  house  was  situated.  This  was 
not  her  most  direct  way,  but  Ardis  had  a  reason  for 
taking  it.  She  had  not  forgotten  that  the  boy  had  told 
her  early  that  morning  that  Mr.  Dunworth  had  re- 
turned to  his  home  on  Dr.  Lester's  horse,  which  had 
been  left  in  the  stables.  This  proved  that  the  doctor 
knew  something  of  Roger's  movements,  and  Ardis 
determined  to  see  Dr.  Lester  before  she  went  to  Hea- 
therley or  anywhere  else. 

After  passing  between  cultivated  fields,  the  lane  ran 
along  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  woodland  which  had  been 
greatly  thinned  out,  so  that  the  ground  lay  almost  as 
much  in  sunshine  as  in  shadow.  She  had  not  ridden 
far  upon  this  pleasant  roadway  when,  on  rounding  a 
curve,  she  saw  at  a  short  distance  a  taJl  man  walking 
toward  her.  At  the  sight  of  him  Ardis  could  but  smile. 
Here  was  Dr.  Lester  coming  after  his  horse. 

The  doctor's  eyes  had  been  fixed  upon  the  ground^ 
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bat  at  the  sound  of  hoofs  he  raised  his  head,  and  his 
face  was  lighted  with  a  sadden  joy.  Bat  he  was  sar- 
prised  as  well. 

"Miss  Ardis ! "  he  exclaimed,  stepping  qaickly  to- 
ward her,  "how  do  yoa  happen  to  be  here!" 

"I  sx>ent  last  night  with  Miss  Aiipenny,  who  is 
taking  care  of  Soger  Danworth's  hoase,  yoa  know.  I 
was  detained  by  a  storm.  He  was  there  in  the  night, 
thoagh  nobody  knew  it  antil  he  had  gone.  And  now, 
doctor,  please  tell  me  what  yon  know  aboat  him. 
Yoa  do  know  something,  don't  yoa!" 

The  doctor  looked  steadily  ap  at  her  and  answered, 
"Yes." 

Without  a  word,  Ardis  released  herself  from  the 
saddle  and  stirrap  and  slipped  to  the  ground.  "I  will 
not  keep  you  standing  while  we  talk,  doctor,"  she  said, 
"and  if  you  will  tie  Janet,  we  will  sit  down  on  that 
log." 

"You  need  not  have  troubled  yourself  to  get  down, 
Miss  Ardis,"  said  the  doctor.  "I  do  not  in  the  least 
mind  standing." 

"But  I  do  mind  your  standing,"  said  Ardis. 

The  doctor  pulled  down  an  oak  branch,  to  which  he 
tied  the  bridle  of  the  mare  ;  and  then  the  two  seated 
themselves  on  a  part  of  a  trunk  of  a  tree  which  lay  by 
the  roadside. 

"Now,"  said  Ardis,  "what  is  itt" 

The  doctor  saw  that  the  girl  was  deeply  interested. 
He  looked  away  from  her,  and  although  the  light  in 
his  face  faded  somewhat,  there  still  remained  with  him 
that  air  of  kindly  concern  which  was  always  present 
when  Ardis  was. 

"I  must  begin  at  the  beginning,"  said  he,  "although 
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I  must  admit  that  my  mind  is  more  exercised  with  the 
present  phase  of  Roger's  absence.  When  he  first  went 
away  from  home  I  was  much  troubled  because  I  did 
not  believe  his  business  affairs,  or  those  of  anybody 
else,  had  so  suddenly  called  him  away.  He  is  not  the 
man  to  leave  his  home  on  business  in  that  manner  and 
say  nothing  to  any  one.  Something  serious  must  have 
been  the  matter  with  him.  Now,  as  I  knew  that  some- 
thing serious  was  the  matter  with  him—" 

"What  was  it!  "  asked  Ardis. 

"He  was  in  love  with  you,"  said  the  doctor. 

"Did  he  teU  you  that!  " 

"No,"  said  the  other,  "he  did  not  tell  me,  nor  was 
there  any  necessity  for  telling  me.  I  knew  it  very 
well,  and  I  also  knew  that  recently  his  mind  had  been 
very  much  stirred  up  on  account  of  it  I  did  not  know 
any  specific  reason  why  this  should  be  so,  and  when  I 
went  after  him—" 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  you  went  after  him!"  inter- 
rupted Ardis. 

"Yes,"  said  the  doctor ;  "when  I  found  that  he  had 
really  gone  off  somewhere,  I  made  special  and  quiet 
inquiries  at  and  about  the  station,  and  I  discovered 
that  it  was  more  than  likely  that  he  had  taken  a 
northern-bound  train.  In  that  case  I  believed  he  had 
gone  to  Baltimore,  because  his  most  particular  friend, 
Sydney  Graither,  lives  there,  and  I  thought  it  probable 
that  he  would  at  least  make  a  stop  at  his  house.  So  I 
took  a  night  train  and  went  to  Graither's,  and,  sure 
enough,  I  found  Roger.  He  looked  out  of  sorts,  and 
was,  of  course,  surprised  to  see  me,  but,  on  the  whole, 
I  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  him  I  had  come  to  Baltimore 
on  his  account    When  he  knew  this  he  frankly  told 
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me  his  trouble.  As  I  expected,  it  was  all  about  you. 
Your  apparent  liking  for  Surrey,  and  your  refusal  to 
listen  to  Roger,  had  affected  him  a  good  deal ;  but  he 
had  determined  to  try  to  get  over  this.  It  was  his 
last  meeting  with  you  and  Mr.  Surrey— the  details  of 
which  he  did  not  give  me— which  upset  all  his  resolu- 
tions and  nearly  drove  him  crazy.  Then  he  went 
away.  He  was  convinced  he  had  lost  you,  and  he 
ceased  to  care  for  anything. 

"I  did  not  press  him  with  questions  in  regard  to 
this  last  meeting,  for  I  saw  that  he  could  scarcely  bear 
to  think  of  it,  and  he  had  said  no  more  about  it  than 
that  it  settled  everything ;  but  I  told  Roger  that  I 
believed,  as  I  truly  did,  that  he  was  laboring  under 
some  cruel  mistake,  and  that  he  ought  to  go  home,  see 
you,  and  assure  himself  with  certainty  how  matters 
stood  between  you.  Knowing  you  as  I  do,  and  having 
noticed  your  avoidance  of  Mr.  Surrey  after  your  return 
from  the  caves,  I  was  positive  Roger  was  utterly 
mistaken  in  regard  to  you  and  that  man.  Day  after 
day  I  talked  to  him,  and  at  last  he  began  to  take  my 
view  of  the  matter,  and  yesterday  morning  he  and  I 
started  home  together. 

"I  thought  it  very  likely  that  by  this  time  Mr. 
Surrey  had  gone  away ;  but  even  if  he  had  not,  it  was 
right  that  Roger  should  see  you  and  have  this  matter 
settled.  Had  he  found  that  his  fears  were  correct^  I 
should  not  have  blamed  him  if  he  had  thrown  up  his 
farm  and  had  gone  away,  anywhere  far  from  here." 

"Should  not  have  blamed  him  ! "  exclaimed  Ardis. 

"No,"  returned  the  doctor.  "He  has  told  me  how  he 
feels  toward  you.  In  everything  important  that  he  has 
done  in  life  he  has  thought  of  you.     This  is  not  a  mat- 
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ter  of  days  or  months ;  it  is  a  matter  of  years.  Without 
you  this  part  of  the  world  would  be  no  place  for  him." 

The  doctor  paused. 

"What  next!"  said  Ardis. 

"We  arrived  at  Bolton  late  in  the  afternoon,  hired 
a  carriage  at  the  station,  and  drove  to  my  house,"  said 
the  doctor,  "and  after  supper  I  lent  him  my  horse 
to  ride  over  to  his  place.  He  was  to  send  the  horse 
back,  and  I  was  to  go  to  Bald  Hill  this  morning  and 
find  out  whether  or  not  Mr.  Surrey  was  there,  and  how 
afiiedrs  stood  generally,  and  report  to  Roger;  after 
which  he  was  to  go  to  you.  My  real  object  in  making 
this  plan  was  to  see  you  before  Roger  came,  and  to 
make  the  way  clear  for  him,  if  I  could.  But  this  morn- 
ing I  received  a  note  from  Roger,  brought  by  a  boy 
from  Bolton.  In  this  he  told  me  that  after  he  had  left 
me  he  had  changed  his  mind  and  had  determined  to 
go  to  Bald  Hill  to  see  you.  He  went  there  ;  he  did  not 
see  any  of  the  fomily,  but  he  learned  that  you  and  Mr. 
Surrey  were  at  Heatherley.  To  this  he  added  nothing 
except  that  he  had  gone  home,  and  had  started  from 
there  on  a  long  journey,  on  which  it  would  be  useless 
for  any  one  to  follow  him.  This  note  was  such  a  cool 
and  dispassionate  one  that  it  troubled  me  more  than 
if  he  had  raved  a  little.  He  even  said  that  he  was 
sorry  that  he  had  forgotten  to  leave  orders  that  my 
horse  should  be  brought  back  to  me.  As  soon  as  I 
read  the  note  I  started  for  his  house,  and  I  am  very 
glad  I  met  you." 

Ardis  said  nothing ;  she  was  looking  on  the  ground 
and  thinking.  Her  thoughts  all  merged  into  one 
overpowering  regret  If  Roger  had  only  come  to  his 
home  last  evening  he  would  have  seen  her !    No  matter 
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where  he  had  come  from — ^straight  from  Bolton,  from 
the  doctor's  house,  or  even  after  the  statement  he  had 
heard  at  Bald  Hill, — he  would  have  seen  her  and  every- 
thing could  have  been  said.  When  he  had  heard  that 
she  and  Surrey  were  away  together,  his  heart  must  have 
been  crushed.  The  bitter  conviction  must  have  come 
upon  him  that  without  doubt  he  had  lost  her,  that 
without  doubt  she  had  deceived  him. 

But  he  had  not  come  home  until  the  middle  of  the 
night ;  and  then  he  had  gone  forth  again,  seeing  no- 
body, knowing  nothing,  and  passing  within  a  few  feet 
of  where  she  was  thinking  and  dreaming  of  him  !— 
going  with  his  heart  full  of  despair  upon  a  journey 
where  it  was  useless  for  any  one  to  follow  him ! 

Suddenly  she  turned  toward  her  companion.  "Dr. 
Lester,"  said  she,  "you  must  think  a  great  deal  of 
Eoger  Dunworth  to  do  so  much  for  him." 

"I  do  think  very  much  of  him,"  he  quietly  answered, 
gazing  steadfastly  before  him  at  the  far-away  hills. 

Ardis  looked  at  him  for  a  moment.  "  Dr.  Lester,"  she 
said,  "you  don't  know  what  a  friend  you  have  been  ! " 
And  with  a  heart  full  of  tender  thankfulness,  she  half 
rose,  leaned  toward  him,  and  kissed  him. 

The  tenacity  of  life  possessed  by  human  hope  is 
truly  amazing.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  hope 
which  had  been  born  of  this  man's  love  for  Ardis  had 
ever  truly  lived.  It  had  never  been  anything  but  a 
half-formed  weakling.  He  had  honestly  believed  it 
dead.  But  now,  as  he  felt  the  touch  of  those  lips,  that 
hope  sprang  in  an  instant  into  full  life  and  vigor,  and 
stood  before  him  in  exultant  majesty.  His  eyes 
sparkled,  his  face  shone,  as  though  a  sudden  blaze  had 
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sprung  into  existence  within  him.  Bnt  the  next  in- 
stant the  light  vanished  and  hope  fell  dead  before  him, 
cold,  shrivelled,  and  never  to  rise  again.  That  kiss  had 
called  it  into  life  only  to  give  it  its  death-stroke. 

"Good-by,  doctor,"  said  Ardis,  rising ;  "I  must  go  on 
now,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  let  us  know  if  you  hear 
anything  more  of  Mr.  Dunworth." 

The  soul  of  Ardis  was  deeply  stirred,  but  she  could 
not  speak  of  the  disquiet  within  her.  Indeed,  she  had 
not  fully  made  plain  to  herself  its  full  force  and 
meaning. 

The  doctor  arose,  untied  her  horse,  and  helped  her 
to  the  saddle.  Then  he  bade  her  good-by,  and  she 
rode  away. 

He  did  not  look  after  her,  but  slowly  walked  back 
to  the  log  and  sat  down.  Now  he  knew  himself  as  he 
had  not  known  himself  before.  That  kiss  from  Ardis 
had  shown  him  what  he  truly  was :  he  was  an  elderly 
friend  of  the  family. 

Given  to  him  thus  freely  and  spontaneously  in  grati- 
tude for  what  he  had  done  for  the  man  she  loved,  it 
was  the  same  kiss,  in  its  true  meaning,  as  those  she  had 
given  him  when  a  little  girl  in  gratitude  for  a  handful 
of  nuts  or  a  cunningly  carved  toy. 

This  kiss  from  Ardis  Claverden  could  have  but  one 
significance :  he  was  as  much  older  now  than  she  as  he 
had  been  when  she  was  a  little  girl.  If  this  fact  had 
not  before  fully  impressed  him,  if  he  had  allowed 
himself  to  think  that  while  her  years  went  on  his  stood 
still,  the  &ct  had  impressed  her,  and  she  had  not 
thought  as  he  had  thought. 

He  rose  to  his  feet  He  was  not  a  more  elderly  man 
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than  when  he  had  sat  down  with  Ardis  upon  that  log^ 
nor  had  his  position  with  regard  to  her  changed ;  but 
now  a  kiss  had  stamped  his  age  upon  him  and  had 
shown  him  where  he  stood. 

He  walked  slowly  home,  forgetting  all  about  his 
horse. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

When  Ardis  reached  Heatherley  she  found  Norma 
Cranton  in  an  animated  mood.  Though  strongly  desir- 
ous of  knowing  what  had  hapi>ened  to  Ardis  since  she 
had  left  the  day  before,  she  was  still  more  desirous  to 
tell  what  had  happened  to  her,  and  began  immedi- 
ately. 

"I  had  a  fine  time  yesterday,"  she  said,  "with  two 
of  your  lovers.  First  came  Mr.  Egbert  Dalrymple, 
and  much  fretted  was  he  not  to  find  you  here.  He 
said  he  would  wait  until  your  return,  and  wait  he  did, 
stalking  solemnly  up  and  down  the  parlor,  and  now 
and  then  dropping  down  upon  the  piano-stool  and 
touching  off  little  bits  of  tribulation  on  the  keys.  As 
he  showed  plainly  that  he  had  not  come  to  see  me, 
and  as  I  was  very  busy,  I  left  him  to  himself.  But  as 
I  was  passing  through  the  parlor  in  a  great  hurry,  with 
my  key-basket  in  my  hand,  and  with  two  women  down- 
stairs who  could  do  nothing  until  I  went  back,  and 
a  man  from  Bolton  at  the  back  door  who  had  been 
waiting  half  an  hour  to  see  me  about  apples,  your 
Mr.  Dalrymple,  who  was  leaning  against  the  mantel- 
piece with  his  arms  folded  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  a 
spot  in  the  carpet,  made  last  year  by  a  popping  cinder, 
stopped  me  short  with  a  question.    'Miss  Cranton,' 
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said  he,  'what  is  your  opinion  regarding  the  condition 
or  status  of  the  human  soul  immediately  after  death  t ' 
Now,  what  do  you  think  of  such  a  mant  To  stop  a 
housekeeper  at  her  very  busiest  time  and  ask  her  a 
question  like  that !  I  looked  at  him  for  a  moment, 
and  then  I  said:  'If  we  can  get  our  souls  into  the 
proper  condition  before  death,  we  shall  have  done  all 
that  can  be  exjiected  of  us.  What  follows  will  take 
care  of  itself.'  'Sot'  said  he,  lifting  his  eyebrows. 
And  with  that  I  left  him.  And  no  sooner  had  I  got 
through  with  the  apple-man  than  up  rides  your  Mr. 
Surrey.  He  also  said  he  would  wait  until  you  came 
back.    It  was  enough  to  make  a  cat  laugh ! 

"'There  is  another  gentleman  waiting  for  her  in  the 
parlor,'  said  I,  'so  of  course  his  turn  comes  first,  and 
it  may  be  a  good  while  before  you  see  her.'  He  asked 
who  the  other  gentleman  was,  and  when  I  told  him, 
he  smiled  and  said  he  could  afford  to  wait  as  long  as 
was  necessary.  So  he  tied  his  horse ;  but  he  did  not  go 
into  the  parlor,  and  when  I  had  finished  the  quinces 
I  came  out  and  found  him  on  the  piazza,  comfortably 
smoking  a  cigar.  He  stopped  me  with  a  question,  too, 
but  it  was  no  stuff  and  nonsense  about  soub.  You 
know  I  never  did  have  any  use  for  Mr.  Surrey,  but  I 
must  say  that,  taking  him  right  after  Mr.  Dalrymple, 
he  showed  to  advantage.  I  wouldn't  have  expected  it 
of  him,  but  he  really  takes  a  good  deal  of  interest  in 
desiccated  apples  and  all  sorts  of  farm  matters.  And 
he  knows  a  good  deal,  too,  which  also  surprised  me. 
We  were  still  talking  together  when  Mr.  Dalrymple 
came  out.  He  nodded  to  Mr.  Surrey  as  if  his  head 
had  been  a  loose  handle  to  a  carving-fork. 

"'I  shall  not  remain  longer,'  he  said ;  and  he  bade 
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me  a  stiff  good  morning.  But  when  he  was  half-way 
down  the  steps  he  suddenly  stopped  and  turned. 
*  Will  you  kindly  tell  Miss  Claverden,'  said  he,  'that  I 
shall  call  to-morrow  morning  about  ten  o'clock  to  in- 
vite her  to  drive  with  met'  And  with  this  he  de- 
parted." 

"It  is  long  after  ten  o'clock  now,"  said  Ardis. 

"Oh !  he  has  been  and  gone,"  Norma  returned. 
"He  did  not  wait  a  minute  when  he  found  you  were 
not  here.  I  think  it  likely  he  has  gone  to  Bald  Hill. 
Mr.  Surrey  laughed  a  little  at  the  young  man  after  he 
left  yesterday,  and  then  he  told  me  that  he  was  of  a 
different  sort,  and  that  if  it  would  not  put  me  to  any 
inconvenience  he  would  remain  until  you  returned. 
He  said  he  would  be  obliged  to  go  North  this  morn- 
ing, and  he  did  not  wish  to  go  without  taking  leave  of 
you.  Of  course  I  could  not  help  his  staying,  and  he 
stayed  to  dinner.  Father  was  away,  but  even  Curtis, 
who  does  not  like  strangers,  said  to  me  that  he  thought 
Mr.  Surrey  a  very  agreeable  gentleman. 

"I  had  a  private  notion  that  you  had  ridden  over  to 
Bald  Hill,  and  finding  Mr.  Surrey  away,  had  stayed 
there  to  dinner ;  but  I  was  beginning  to  be  worried 
about  you  when  your  note  came.  Then  I  felt  all  right. 
I  told  Mr.  Surrey  that  you  were  visiting  Miss  Air- 
I)enny,  and  that  on  account  of  the  weather  you  would 
stay  there  all  night.  I  am  sure  if  he  had  known  how 
near  you  were  he  would  have  gone  to  you ;  but  he 
must  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  you  were  at 
Quantrill's,  where  he  knew  Miss  Airpenny  lived  ;  and 
as  that  is  nine  miles  from  here,  he  could  not  exx>ect  to 
get  there  before  bedtime,  even  if  he  knew  the  roads. 
At  any  rate,  he  said  nothing  about  it,  and  he  stayed 
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nntil  long  after  there  was  any  reason  to  snpx>ose  yon 
wonld  come  back ;  and  I  could  see  that  he  really  hated 
to  go  away  without  seeing  you.    I  almost  pitied  him." 

"There  was  no  reason  whatever  to  pity  him,"  said 
Ardis,  "and  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  not  telling 
him  where  I  was.  I  want  very  much  to  go  back  to 
father,  but  I  shall  not  go  near  Bald  Hill  until  I  know 
for  certain  that  Mr.  Surrey  has  left  for  the  North." 

"I  will  send  over  to  Bald  Hill  this  afternoon  to  find 
out  how  matters  are,"  said  Norma.  "And  now  tell  me 
if  you  have  heard  anything  about  Koger  Dunworth." 

"Yes,"  said  Ardis.  "He  came  home  last  night  after 
everybody  had  gone  to  bed,  and  he  went  away  this 
morning  before  anybody  was  up.  No  one  in  the  family 
saw  him,  and  though  he  left  a  note  for  Mr.  Parchester, 
he  did  not  say  where  he  was  going." 

"He  has  gone  to  stay  away,"  said  Norma,  "because 
he  will  not  live  in  this  part  of  the  world  without  you. 
I  don't  know  whether  you  have  refused  him  or  whether 
he  has  given  up  in  desx>air  on  account  of  your  other 
admirers,  but  I  have  been  certain  all  along  that  it  was 
on  your  account  he  went  away." 

Norma  waited  a  few  moments  to  receive  some  sort 
of  answer  from  her  companion,  but  none  came,  and 
then  she  added :  "Don't  you  think,  when  you  put  it  to 
yourself,  that  you  are  at  the  bottom  of  Koger  Dun- 
worth's  trouble  t" 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Ardis. 

At  this  moment  Ardis  was  glad  that  the  conversation 
was  ended  by  the  entrance  of  a  servant  with  a  sum- 
mons for  Norma.  If  she  had  taken  anybody  into  her 
confidence  it  would  have  been  Norma  Cranton,  but 
she  was  not  ready  to  make  confidences. 
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After  dinner  a  messenger  sent  to  Bald  Hill  by 
Norma  brought  news  that  Mr.  Surrey  had  departed 
for  the  North,  and  although  Norma  insisted  that  for 
the  sake  of  api>earances,  if  for  nothing  else,  her  Mend 
should  remain  with  her  a  little  longer,  the  sun  was 
still  high  up  in  the  sky  when  Ardis  sprang  from  the 
saddle  of  her  mare  Janet  into  the  arms  of  her  father. 
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Two  weeks  had  passed  since  Ardis  Claverden's  return 
to  Bald  Hill.  It  was  now  the  middle  of  October.  The 
sunshine  was  yet  warm  and  cheery,  but  the  mornings 
and  evenings  were  growing  cool  and  frosty.  The 
house  was  lively,  for  General  Tredner  and  ex-Grovemor 
Upton,  old  friends  of  Major  Claverden,  were  there  on 
a  visit  of  indefinite  length.  Dr.  Lester  was  a  frequent 
member  of  this  group  of  good  fellows  j  Mr.  Dalrymple 
was  an  almost  daily  visitor— sometimes  seeing  Ardis, 
and  sometimes  going  away  disappointed ;  Tom  Prouter 
drove  up  in  his  dog-cart  whenever  his  lacteal  duties 
gave  him  an  excuse  to  come  that  way ;  and  even  Par- 
chester,  Skitt,  and  Cruppledean  occasionally  smoked 
a  pipe  in  the  company  of  the  master  of  Bald  Hill. 

Twice  Norma  Cranton  spent  a  few  hours  with  Ardis, 
but  she  found  her  very  quiet  and  uncommunicative ; 
and,  knowing  her  friend  to  be  one  who  chafed  under 
questioning,  she  prudently  avoided  making  inquiries 
in  regard  to  the  Dunworth  affair,  feeling  sure  that 
when  Ardis  saw  fit  to  make  confidences  she  would  be 
the  one  to  whom  they  would  be  made.  It  was  not  a 
lack  of  desire  to  know  all  about  such  matters  that  en- 
abled Norma  to  act  thus  prudently.  The  fact  was  that 
in  her  own  mind  she  had  already  settled  the  whole 
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matter.  Disappointed  love  had  driven  Boger  Dnn- 
worth  away.  If  Ardis  should  ever  give  him  encour- 
agement to  do  so  he  would  come  back  and  marry  her. 
If  this  should  not  hapx>en^  he  would  probably  give  up 
his  farm  to  his  younger  brother  Henry,  who  was  now 
living  in  Kentucky,  and  establish  himself  on  a  cattle- 
ranch  in  Texas.  If  she  knew  anything  of  Dunworth 
blood,  it  would  never  permit  Roger  to  settle  himself 
for  life  in  this  neighborhood  as  a  disappointed  bache- 
lor, or  as  the  husband  of  any  woman  but  the  one  whom, 
as  everybody  knew,  he  had  loved  for  so  many  years. 

It  was  not  so  easy  for  Ardis  to  bring  her  mind  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  in  regard  to  this  afOur,  in  which 
she  was  so  deeply  concerned.  She  went  to  work  in  her 
studio,  but  art  just  now  did  not  interest  her,  and  the 
crackling  wood  fires  which  Uncle  Shad  built  up  for 
her  did  not  seem  to  prevent  her  fingers  from  get- 
ting cold  and  stiff.  There  were  plenty  of  i)eople  to 
talk  to,  but  their  talk  was  not  of  the  kind  to  which 
she  cared  to  listen.  So  she  painted  a  little,  conversed 
a  little,  and  thought  much. 

Her  thoughts  were  nearly  always  ux>on  two  i)ersons : 
Boger  Dunworth  and  hersell  With  Roger  she  was 
not  well  satisfied.  It  was  true  that  he  loved  her; 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  that :  but  he  had  not  treated 
her  well.  He  had  no  right  to  go  away  and  keep  away, 
carrying  with  him  such  a  dreadful  mistake  concerning 
Mr.  Surrey  and  herself.  He  should  have  come  to  her 
boldly ;  he  should  not  have  been  willing  to  trust  any- 
thing but  her  own  words  in  regard  to  such  a  thing  as 
this.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  perhaps  it  was  too  much 
to  expect  of  any  man  to  doubt  his  own  conclusions 
after  such  apparent  evidence  had  come  to  him  as  had 
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come  to  Koger.  It  was  very  hard  for  her  to  decide 
whether  or  not  his  conduct  was  to  be  justified. 

But  in  regard  to  herself  she  was  able  to  come  to  a 
decision,  and  before  the  middle  of  the  month  she 
determined  that  she  ought  honestly  and  candidly  to 
acknowledge  to  herself  that  she  was  in  love  with  Roger 
Dunworth.  This  conclusion  was  not  entirely  pleasing 
to  her,  and  at  first  she  felt  inclined  to  rebel  against  it ; 
but  she  saw  that  fair  play  to  herself  demanded  that 
she  should  admit  the  fact  Were  this  not  so,  it  would 
not  trouble  her  by  night  and  by  day  to  think  of  the 
mistake  under  which  Soger  had  gone  away ;  were  it 
not  so,  her  mind  would  not  be  filled  with  doubts  as  to 
his  coming  back  or  as  to  what  he  might  think  in  such 
and  such  a  case.  She  knew  that  it  was  not  only  an  old 
friend  and  neighbor  who  had  gone  away ;  she  knew  it 
was  not  only  her  lover  who  had  gone  away :  she  knew 
it  was  the  man  she  loved. 

When  Ardis  became  fully  aware  of  the  position  in 
which  she  stood  her  spirits  rose.  She  was  a  girl  to 
whom  action  was  true  life.  But  the  fact  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  and  its  peculiar  circumstances  debarred 
her  from  present  action  did  not  in  the  least  discourage 
her.  She  felt  that  she  was  ready  to  act  when  the  time 
came,  and  this  feeling  gave  courage  to  her  spirits  and 
brightness  to  her  eyes ;  but  the  reason  for  this  feeling 
went  deep  down  into  her  soul  and  made  a  new  being 
of  her. 

That  Ardis  had  become  a  difTerent  woman  since 
their  arrival  at  Bald  Hill  did  not  dawn  upon  the  minds 
of  the  general  and  the  ex -governor ;  Egbert  Dalrym- 
ple,  when  he  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  a  half-hour 
with  her,  noticed  no  change  in  her ;  Tom  Prouter  came 
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to  the  oondaskm  that  shr  was  ^ro^wmg  ha&temer 
every  day,  but  he  had  thao^t  Hiat  ever  siiiee  be  bad 
known  her ;  and  when  her  filher  said  to  bimseil  as  he 
looked  at  her,  that  therr  nerer  was  soeb  a  ^nuA  eoai' 
bination  as  that  of  Ardis  and  Oarerdeu  bkK^  he  was 
aware  of  no  reason  why  he  should  think  so  more  frt- 
qnently  than  erer  before.  It  was  only  Vr.  Lester  who 
knew. 

An  avalancdie  npon  Uie  grave  <^  a  dead  thing  eannot 
make  that  thing  more  dead.  The  grave  in  whieb  lay 
the  dead  hopes  of  this  quiet  gentleman  was  nnmarked 
by  monnd  or  stone,  and  it  was  of  slight  import  how 
deeply  it  was  covered  ont  of  si^t 

Toward  the  end  of  October  Dr.  Lester  came,  one 
day,  to  Bald  Hill,  and  taking  Ardis  aside,  told  her 
that  he  had  had  a  letter  from  Roger  Donworth. 

^'It  is  not  much  of  a  letter,^  he  said,  ^'and  gives  no 
clew  to  his  present  whereaboats.  It  was  written  more 
than  a  week  ago  at  Hickory  HoUow,  a  village  in 
northern  Georgia,  and  merely  asks  me  to  attend  to 
some  business  for  him.  I  think  he  is  making  an 
equestrian  excursion  through  that  country,  in  which 
I  know  he  is  interested.  If  I  were  you,"  added  the 
doctor,  speaking  very  gently,  "I  would  not  allow 
myself  anxiety  about  Boger.  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  he  were  to  return  home  twenty  pounds 
heavier  than  when  he  left  us.  A  tall  fellow,  such  as 
he  is,  can  well  stand  that" 

"So  you  think  I  need  not  be  worried  about  himt" 
she  said. 

"Yes,"  answered  Dr.  Lester.  "There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  he  is  in  good  health,  and  I  believe  that 
when  travel  through  an  interesting  country  has  re- 
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stored  his  mind  to  something  of  its  nonnal  tone  he 
will  return,  resolved,  if  necessary,  to  bear  the  worst 
Once  here,  I  have  no  fear  bnt  that  everything  will  be 
right." 

There  came  a  slight  smile  upon  the  face  of  Ardis. 
"You  think  everything  will  be  right  t" 

"Yes,"  said  the  doctor,  "I  think  everything  will  be 
right" 

The  doctor  stepped  to  the  window.  Then  he  came 
back  and  said :  "I  shall  do  my  best  to  get  a  letter  to 
him.  I  shall  address  him  at  Hickory  Hollow,  and 
request  that  the  letter  be  forwarded  from  place  to 
place.    This  may  avail  nothing,  but  I  shall  try  it" 

"Thank  you,"  said  Ardis;  and  she  gave  him  her 
hand. 

"What ! "  exclaimed  Msgor  Claverden,  as  he  entered 
the  room,  "you  don't  mean,  doctor,  that  you  are  taking 
leave  of  us  at  this  time  of  day !  You  must  stay  to 
dinner ! " 

Dr.  Lester  had  intended  to  take  dinner  at  Bald  Hill, 
to  which  hospitable  house  he  was  always  privileged  to 
invite  himself;  but  as  he  believed  that  Miss  Ardis 
would  not  wish  her  father  to  suppose  that  the  hand- 
shaking between  them  meant  any  more  than  leave- 
taking,  he  said  that  he  must  go,  having  letters  to  write 
which  must  be  despatched  that  afternoon. 

As  he  jogged  homeward  on  his  cream-colored  horse, 
Dr.  Lester's  mind  was  not  in  that  condition  of  freedom 
from  anxiety  which  he  had  endeavored  to  produce  in 
Ardis.  He  was  greatly  worried  about  Roger  Dun- 
worth.  He  believed  all  that  he  had  told  Ardis,  but 
he  had  not  seen  fit  to  tell  her  that  he  feared  it 
would  be  a  long  time  before  the  young  man  would  be 
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content  to  return  home  and  face  the  worst  The  tone 
of  the  letter  he  had  received— which  he  had  not  taken 
to  Bald  Hill— impressed  upon  him  the  feet  that  Roger 
had  gone  away  to  stay  for  a  long  time.  Had  the  letter 
been  of  a  more  emotional  character  the  doctor  could 
have  hoped ;  but  its  practical  nature  indicated  a  fixed 
purpose  which  troubled  him. 

Dr.  Lester  was  a  man  eminently  adapted  to  attend 
to  other  i)eople's  business,  and  he  found  no  diflBculty 
in  allaying  the  apprehensions  of  Mr.  Dunworth's 
neighbors  in  regard  to  his  absence.  Having  heard 
from  him  on  business,  he  spoke  as  his  agent,  and  how- 
ever much  people  might  conjecture  and  criticise  when 
they  spoke  of  Dunworth's  absence,  they  saw  no  reason 
for  anxiety. 

As  the  doctor  was  sitting  writing,  that  afternoon, 
with  his  table  drawn  near  to  a  fire  of  remarkably 
crooked  sticks,  Bonetti  came  in. 

"Evenin',  doctor,"  said  the  visitor,  walking  up  to  the 
fire  and  spreading  his  hands  over  it,  for  the  day  was 
cloudy  and  the  outside  air  cool.  "Are  you  writing  to 
Miss  Ardist" 

The  doctor  put  down  his  pen  and  arose  from  the 
table.  He  stepped  to  the  mantelpiece,  took  from  it 
a  short  brier- wood  pipe,  and  proceeded  to  fill  it  from 
a  tobacco-jar  near  by.  "Bonnet,"  said  he,  as  he  pressed 
the  tobacco  into  the  bowl  with  his  forefinger,  "the 
time  has  come  to  drop  that." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,"  exclaimed  Bonetti,  his  ferce 
lighting  with  interest,  "that  you  have  spoken  to  her t " 

"Drop  it ! "  said  the  doctor. 

"  No  more  supposin's  t "  asked  the  other.  "  No  more 
lookin'  at  it  in  this  way  and  in  t'other  way  t " 
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"Drop  it ! "  said  the  doctor. 

"Well,  upon  my  word!"  said  Bonetti.  "I  never 
did  think  that  yon  yourself  wonld  be  able  to  drop  it ! " 

"It  is  to  be  di'opped,"  said  the  doctor,  "individually 
and  collectively.    There  is  another  pipe  there." 

Bonetti  took  the  pipe  and  proceeded  to  fill  it  "Of 
course  I'll  drop  it,  if  you  say  so,"  said  he,  "but  it's  like 
rootin'  up  a  black-gum  saplin' ;  it's  hard  to  do.  That's 
a  thing  you  and  me  has  talked  about  for  a  long  time, 
doctor." 

"And  which  is  to  be  dropi)ed  now,"  said  Dr.  Lester, 
as  he  puffed  gently  at  his  pipe. 

Bonetti  also  stood  and  puffed.  A  blank  had  sud- 
denly come  into  his  life.  No  more  could  he  join  with 
his  fellow-philosophizer  in  suppositions  regarding  what 
might  hapi>en  to  Dr.  Lester  if  Miss  Ardis  should  do 
this  or  that.  No  longer  could  he  coolly  study  the 
phases  of  this  peculiar  attachment.  Something  had 
hapi>ened,  and  the  subject  must  be  dropped.  So  far 
as  words  were  concerned,  Bonetti  dropi)ed  it ;  but  for 
days  his  mind  was  filled  with  conjectures  as  to  the 
thing  that  had  happened.  But,  although  he  was  an 
adept  at  conjecturing,  he  never  conjectured  what  a 
kiss  had  done  for  Dr.  Lester. 
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It  was  at  the  end  of  the  last  week  in  October  that  Mr. 
Egbert  Dalrymple  came  riding  down  the  road,  which 
passed  the  Bald  Hill  gate,  at  the  same  time  that  Tom 
Prouter  came  driving  up  the  road  in  his  dog-cart 
The  young  Englishman  saw  the  horseman  from  afar, 
and  feeling  sure  he  intended  to  turn  in  to  Bald  Hill, 
Prouter  whipi)ed  up  and  got  first  to  the  gate.  This 
was  oi>en,  and  he  rattled  triumphantly  up  the  lane. 
He  knew  who  it  was  that  Dalrymple  was  coming  to 
see,  and  although  he  himself  had  come  there  to  consult 
the  major  in  regard  to  the  wintering  of  cows,  he  re- 
solved to  be  first  at  the  house.  He  bounced  from  his 
dog-cart  and  hurried  up  the  steps ;  but  his  knock  was 
not  immediately  answered,  and  by  the  time  the  door 
was  ox>ened  Egbert  Dalrymple  stood  near  him. 

Prouter  did  not  take  the  time  to  salute  the  other, 
but  immediately  inquired  of  the  servant  if  Miss  Clav- 
erden  was  at  home.  Cows  and  the  major  had  passed 
out  of  his  mind. 

The  servant  replied  that  the  lady  was  not  at  home ; 
and  at  this  moment  M^'or  Claverden  came  out  of  the 
library,  having  overheard  the  colloquy. 

''Walk  in,  gentlemen,  walk  in!"  he  said^  shaking 
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hands  with  each  of  them ;  he  ushered  them  into  the 
spacious  room,  where  the  general  was  seated  in  an 
easy-chair,  refreshing  himself  after  a  morning  walk 
over  the  farm. 

Egbert  Dalrymple  bowed  to  the  gentleman  to  whom 
he  was  introduced,  but  he  did  not  sit  down.  "I  under- 
stand," he  said  to  the  major,  "that  your  daughter  is 
not  at  home.  May  I  ask  when  she  may  be  expected 
to  return  t" 

"I  wish  I  knew !  I  wish  I  knew ! "  said  the  miyor, 
rubbing  his  hands  and  smiling  good-humoredly.  "It 
would  take  a  prophet  to  tell  us  that.  She  went  yester- 
day to  New  York,  in  company  with  Governor  Upton, 
to  visit  some  Mends  there ;  and  when  Bald  Hill  will 
see  her  again  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know." 

Mr.  Dalrymple  stepped  back.  His  brow  contracted, 
his  fiu5e  darkened.     "So ! "  he  exclaimed. 

"I  beg  you  will  take  a  seat,  sir,"  said  the  m^or,  who 
would  not  sit  down  while  a  guest  was  standing. 

Mr.  Dalrymple  paid  no  attention  to  his  invitation. 

"For  several  years,"  continued  the  major,  "my 
daughter  has  spent  part  of  the  winter  either  in  Wash- 
ington or  in  New  York.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  of 
one  of  her  age  and  tastes  to  be  satisfied  to  spend  the 
season  of  bad  weather  shut  up  here  in  the  country, 
with  no  one  but  us  old  fellows— or  even  you  young 
fellows— for  company.  But  I  always  expect  to  have 
her  here  for  Christmas." 

"And  like  a  dutiful  daughter,  sir,"  said  the  general, 
"I  presume  she  is  always  heret" 

"Oh,  yes,"  was  the  reply.  "We  generally  get  as 
many  young  people  here  as  possible  for  the  holidays, 
and  we  have  a  jolly  time  ! " 
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"There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that,  sir,"  said  the  dee^ 
voiced  general,  with  another  sip  at  his  glass. 

Mr,  Dalrymple  now  took  two  steps  forward,  and 
stood,  his  right  leg  slightly  advanced,  his  left  hand  on 
the  back  of  a  chair,  his  right  hand  thrust  into  the 
breast  of  his  buttoned  coat,  and  upon  his  countenance 
a  sombre  hue  such  as  sometimes  comes  over  the  sky 
just  before  the  storm-wind  has  determined  in  what 
direction  it  will  sweep  everything  before  it.  "Sir," 
said  he,  in  a  tone  of  quiet  incision  like  the  first  pre- 
monitory whistle  from  the  north,  "will  you  kindly  give 
me  Miss  Claverden's  address  in  New  York  t " 

The  major  could  not  repress  a  short  laugh.  "Oho ! " 
he  said.  "That  sort  of  business  is  entirely  out  of  my 
bailiwick.  When  my  daughter  wishes  any  one  to  have 
her  address  she  gives  it— I  never  do.  The  augmenta- 
tion of  the  correspondence  of  a  young  lady  is  a  very 
serious  thing,  sir.  And  now  I  wish  you  would  take  a 
seat  and  have  a  glass  of  our  morning  toddy.  It  is 
very  gentle,  I  can  assure  you." 

Mr.  Dalrymple  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height. 
"So ! "  he  ejaculated.  Then  with  a  few,  long,  graceful, 
sidelong  steps  he  reached  the  door,  where,  turning,  he 
made  a  low  bow,  which  included  all  the  company. 
Then  he  rapidly  left  the  house.  On  the  lawn  he  found 
his  horse,  which  he  had  left  to  its  own  control,  quietly 
grazing,  with  a  little  negro  boy  holding  the  bridle. 
Advancing  to  the  side  of  the  animal,  he  stood  for 
a  moment  gazing  upon  the  ground.  Then  suddenly 
extending  his  right  arm  upward  into  the  air,  he  ex- 
claimed, "So  ! "  and  mounting,  he  rode  away. 

The  negro  boy  stood  for  a  moment  in  astonishment. 
Then  he  extended  his  right  arm,  his  torn  and  dirty 
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shirt  sleeve  fluttering  from  his  elbow,  and  exclaimed : 
"  Jist  so !  Nex'  time  I  hoF  your  hoss,  mister,  I  reckin 
you'll  give  me  a  copper  fast" 

I^bert  Dalrymple  had  come  to  Bald  Hill  that  morn- 
ing with  a  purpose.  It  was  a  purpose  bom  of  a  sudden 
inspiration.  It  had  come  upon  him  like  a  flash  that 
this  was  the  day,  this  the  hour,  to  unveil  before  the 
eyes  of  Ardis  Claverden  that  peerless  creation  of  pas- 
sionate adoration  which  had  grown  up  within  him. 
Fate  had  postponed  the  ceremony.  But  he  snapped 
his  Angers  at  fate.  In  his  soul  the  roar  of  the  storm- 
wind  had  already  begun. 

Tom  Prouter  had  also  come  to  Bald  Hill  with  a  pur- 
pose. It  had  been  shadowy  and  undefined,  with  agri- 
cultural sticks  and  straws  showing  here  and  there,  but 
the  moment  he  had  seen  I^bert  Dalrymple  coming 
down  the  road  this  vague  purpose  had  crystallized  into 
a  firm  resolve  to  reach  Bald  Hill  before  the  other  fellow 
got  there,  and  to  be  the  first  to  see  Miss  Claverden. 
Of  what  he  should  say  to  her  when  he  saw  her  he  had 
had  no  thought  If  he  unveiled  anything,  it  would 
probably  be  the  difficulties  surrounding  his  milk  route. 
But  he  was  bound  to  get  there  before  Dalrymple. 

When  he  entered  the  library  Prouter  had  taken 
a  seat  and  a  proffered  glass  of  toddy ;  and  now,  al- 
though disappointed  that  Miss  Claverden  was  away,  it 
comforted  him  to  think  that  the  Dalrymple  dude  was 
no  better  off  than  he  was,  and  he  resigned  himself  to 
the  pleasure  of  his  surroundings,  and  accepted  the 
major's  invitation  to  stay  to  dinner. 

Ardis's  determination  to  go  to  New  York  had  been 
arrived  at  rather  suddenly.  After  Dr.  Lester's  latest 
communication  regarding  Roger  Dunworth  she  had 
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two  friends  in  3^ev  York  to  mak/t  Acm  n  lonfr  Tisil ; 
but  sodnl  dfiwH  npon  her  tnmt  vhcn  in  Xev  York 
had  DCTcrallovcdlKr  to  stn J  vitlitkcse  friends^  Now 
she  detormined  to  go  to  tbcB. 

Mr.  and  Mn,  ChiTeriey  were  mrtisls^  With  them 
Ardis  knew  she  cookL  lire  a  lile  whieh  would  interest 
her.  Her  decision  to  risit  these  friends  was  made 
promptly  enon^  bat  she  wonld  not  hare  acted  upon 
it  so  soon  had  not  the  ex*gOTemor  fonnd  it  necessary 
to  make  a  trip  to  New  York,  and  the  opportunity  of 
his  escort  was  very  desirable.  She  wrote  to  her  friends 
that  she  wonld  come  to  them  nnless  she  received  a  tele* 
gram  stating  that  it  would  not  be  convenient,  and  when 
the  ex-govemor  was  ready  to  start  she  was  ready  also. 

She  did  not  do  much  in  the  way  of  leave-taking. 
She  galloped  over  to  Heatherley,  and  in  the  course 
of  her  half-hoar  conversation  with  Norma  tlic^  latter 
blnntly  asked  her :  "And  what  are  you  going  t^)  do 
about  Roger  Dunworth  t " 

Ardis  smiled.  "When  he  comes  back,"  she  said, 
"and  I  come  back—" 
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"You  will  give  him  a  good  scolding,"  struck  in 
Norma,  "and  then  marry  him." 

"It  is  such  a  comfort,"  said  Ardis,  "to  have  people 
answer  their  own  questions !    And  now,  good-by." 

Dr.  Lester  was  at  the  house  the  evening  before  Ardis 
left  for  the  North,  and  she  found  an  opportunity  to 
say  to  him  that  she  hoped  he  would  write  to  her  when 
he  heard  from  Roger  Dunworth.  The  doctor  declared 
that  he  would  most  certainly  write  whenever  he  heard 
anything,  and  hoped  he  might  always  write  good  news. 

"You  must  remember,  doctor,  you  are  the  only  one 
who  knows  that  I  desire  to  hear  from  Roger." 

The  doctor  assured  her  that  he  remembered,  and 
that  he  was  very  proud  and  glad  that  both  she  and 
Roger  had  trusted  in  him  as  they  had  done. 

"You  are  such  a  true  friend,"  said  Ardis,  "that 
neither  of  us  could  help  trusting  you." 

The  expression  "neither  of  us  "  came  upon  the  doctor 
with  a  little  shock,  but  the  effect  was  only  momentary. 
For  some  years  he  had  considered  a  union  between 
Ardis  Claverden  and  Roger  Dunworth  as  an  event 
which  in  all  probability  would  occur,  and  which  would 
be  satisfactory  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  young 
people  and  to  all  their  friends.  But  events  which  we 
expect  have  often  an  unexpected  effect  upon  us  when 
they  happen. 

"My  dear  child,"  said  M^or  Claverden  to  his 
daughter  the  next  morning,  as  she  stood  before  him 
in  her  travelling-suit,  "I  hope  you  may  thoroughly 
enjoy  yourself  with  your  friends  and  your  art ;  but 
you  must  not  let  any  of  those  young  fellows  of  the 
North  take  you  away  from  me.  You  know  that  I  have 
the  strongest  reliance  on  your  judgment  in  regard  to 
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such  things,  but  when  I  see  before  me  even  the  dim- 
mest vision  of  a  son-in-law  taken  from  a  land  of 
strangers  I  must  have  a  word  to  say  about  it" 

"Father,"  said  Ardis,  "if  you  want  to  be  comfortable 
in  your  mind,  please  keep  on  trusting  me  in  this 
matter."  Then  she  looked  up  at  the  clock.  "There 
are  seven  minutes  yet,"  she  said,  "before  we  need 
start,  and  in  that  time  I  want  to  put  a  question  to  you. 
Supposing  I  were  to  ask  you  to  choose  a  husband  fot 
me,  do  you  know  of  any  one  whom  you  would  be 
willing  to  recommend  t " 

"Husbands  be  hanged ! "  said  the  m%jor.  "I  don't 
want  you  to  be  thinking  of  them  I  But  yet,  I  suppose 
the  thing  can't  be  helped.  Well,  then,  if  you  were  to 
put  the  matter  into  my  hands,  I  should  say  without 
any  hesitation  whatever :  ^Here  is  Roger  Dun  worth ; 
take  him,  your  old  playfellow,  your  friend,  and  your 
neighbor,  the  son  of  my  old  playfellow,  my  friend,  and 
my  neighbor.  Nothing  could  be  better  than  that  for 
him,  for  you,  and  for  me.'  Now  I  have  squarely 
answered  your  question,  have  I  not!" 

"Nothing  could  be  squarer,"  said  Ardis,  "and  here 
is  Gk)vemor  Upton,  promptly  on  time." 

"Gk)od-by,  Bald  Hill,"  cried  Ardis,  a  few  minutes 
afterward,  as  she  waved  her  hand  from  the  family 
carriage,  in  which  she  and  the  ex-governor,  with  her 
&ther  and  the  general  to  see  them  off,  were  being 
whirled  away  to  town. 
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It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chiverley  were 
artists,  and  it  may  be  added  that  they  were  poor 
artists.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  this 
remark  is  intended  to  indicate  a  want  of  artistic  merit 
in  the  Chiverleys.  It  applies  principally  to  their  lack 
of  money,  and  also,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  their  want 
of  merit  But  in  this  sense  their  friends  agreed  that 
the  remark  should  be  made  in  much  gentleness  and 
charity,  and  not  before  everybody.  The  Chiverlejrs 
were  most  excellent  and  lovable  people,  and  although 
it  was  easy  enough  to  see  that  with  more  artistic  merit 
they  would  have  had  more  money,  their  friends,  none 
of  whom  were  picture-buyers,  did  not  allow  this  fact 
to  interfere  in  the  least  with  the  high  estimation  in 
which  they  held  these  two  good  people. 

The  trouble  with  Harry  Chiverley  was  that  he  had 
nothing  in  himself  which  he  could  put  into  his  work. 
He  could  copy  what  he  could  see,  but  if  he  could  not 
see  what  he  wanted  to  paint,  he  had  no  mental  power 
which  would  bring  that  thing  before  him,  or  to  trans- 
form what  he  saw  into  what  it  ought  to  be.  He 
painted  industriously,  but,  as  he  himself  sometimes 
admitted,  his  pictures  were  as  hard  to  look  upon  as 
they  were  to  sell. 
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"What  that  painting  wants,"  his  wife  would  say, 
"is  vim,  snap,  spirit,  rattle,  clatter,  go ! " 

"It  is  very  likely  you  are  right,"  Mr.  Chiverley 
would  say,  "and  we  must  see  if  we  cannot  put  some  of 
those  things  into  the  next  picture."  And  to  work  he 
would  go  at  the  next  picture,  which  would  be  sure  to 
turn  out  very  much  the  same  thing  as  the  one  painted 
before  it. 

The  trouble  with  Mrs.  Chiverley  was  that  she  did 
not  know  how  to  paint  With  her  there  was  no  lack 
of  artistic  imagination.  Her  brain  was  ftill  of  pictures, 
which,  if  they  could  have  been  transferred  to  the  brain 
of  her  husband,  who  did  know  how  to  paint,  would 
have  brought  fame  and  fortune.  At  one  end  of  her 
brush  was  artistic  talent,  almost  genius ;  at  the  other 
was  a  pigment  mixed  with  oil.  But  the  one  never  ran 
down  to  the  other.  The  handle  of  the  brush  was  a 
non-conductor. 

Harry  Chiverley  had  been  a  young  man  for  a  long 
time,  and  he  was  now  beginning  to  be  a  young  middle- 
aged  man,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  even  the  very 
earliest  middle  age  in  that  charming  woman,  his  wife. 
He  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  and 
methods  of  art,  and  was  an  excellent  teacher.  It  was 
by  his  scholars  that  they  lived.  But  he  had  plenty  of 
time  to  paint,  and  worked  indefatigably  at  his  easel. 
Sometimes  a  picture  was  disposed  of,  but  this  did  not 
happen  often,  and  was  alwajrs  the  occasion  of  a  si)ecial 
thanksgiving  day.  If  he  had  painted  better  he  would 
have  had  more  scholars  and  less  time  to  x)aint,  but  for 
a  good  many  years  he  had  shown  no  sign  of  improve- 
ment except  in  manual  and  technical  skill.  "Vim, 
rattle,  snap,  go,"  never  came. 
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Mr.  Chiverley  and  his  wife  had  passed  two  summers 
at  Bolton,  where  Ardis  had  been  one  of  their  pupils. 
Of  course  they  had  exi)erienced  the  extended  hospi- 
tality of  Bald  Hill  and  well  knew  the  genial  character 
of  the  ms^or.  But  this  year  the  Chiverleys  had  not 
been  in  the  country  at  all.  The  winter  had  been  a 
hard  one  with  them.  Mr.  Chiverley  had  painted  a 
great  deal  and  taught  but  little ;  with  him  the  scholar 
crop  had  been  a  short  one.  As  the  spring  came  on 
their  affidrs  did  not  improve,  and  it  became  plain 
enough  to  both  of  them  that  they  could  not  retain 
their  studio  and  also  go  into  the  country. 

"In  this  case,"  said  Mrs.  Chiverley,  "we  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  deciding  what  to  do.  The  studio  is  a 
necessity,  the  country  is  a  luxury." 

"Not  altogether,  my  dear,"  said  her  husband,  "for 
it  is  in  the  country  that  I  make  most  of  my  studies." 

"Still  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  a  luxury,"  she  said. 

The  Chiverleys  were  very  fond  of  their  studio. 
Like  many  other  studios,  it  was  a  large  room  in  the 
upper  part  of  a  great  building.  It  hhd  an  excellent 
north  window.  If  Harry  Chiverley  gave  up  that  north 
window  he  did  not  know  where  he  would  ever  get  an- 
other like  it.  Opening  from  this  room  was  a  small  one 
in  which  they  slept,  and  there  was  also  a  dark  room 
in  which  they  cooked  and  kept  their  stores,  their 
trunks,  and  all  their  rubbish.  They  ate  in  one  comer 
of  their  studio,  and  another  comer,  which  had  been 
screened  off  to  serve  for  a  model -room,  but  which  had 
seldom  been  used  for  that  purpose,  was  occasionally 
made  to  serve  for  a  guest-chamber. 

The  studio  was  not  furnished  with  the  tapestries, 
the  bric-a-brac,  the  armor,  and  the  various  artistic 
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adornments  which  are  nsnally  found  in  studios.  The 
walls  were  pretty  well  covered  with  Mr.  Chiverley's 
pictures,  without  frames,  and  there  were  some  hang- 
ings and  pieces  of  furniture  which  did  not  cost  much 
and  looked  well.  But  against  the  wall,  opposite  the 
north  window,  stood  a  possession  of  which  they  were 
justly  proud.  This  was  a  tall,  antique  clock  which 
some  years  before  Mr.  Chiverley  had  found  in  a  highly 
dilapidated  condition  in  a  bric-a-brac  shop,  and  had 
bought  for  a  moderate  sum.  He  was  in  many  ways  an 
ingenious  and  dexterous  man,  and  with  his  own  hands 
he  put  the  clock  into  excellent  condition.  He  cleaned 
and  oiled  the  works,  hung  the  weights  with  new  cords, 
and  made  it  able  to  tick  out  time  as  steadfastly  as  in 
the  days  of  its  youth.  All  damages  to  the  massive 
wooden  case  were  carefully  repaired,  the  brass- work 
was  cleaned  and  polished,  and  for  days  upon  days  he 
and  his  wife  labored  with  enthusiasm  upon  the  tall 
structure,  scraping,  varnishing,  and  polishing,  bringing 
out  the  grain  of  the  wood  and  restoring  the  tone  and 
color,  until  the  clock  stood  up  proudly  like  an  ancient 
piece  of  furniture  in  perfect  preservation,  with  color 
enriched  and  mellowed  by  every  hour  whose  passage 
it  had  chronicled,  and  not  sleek  and  shining  as  if  it 
had  been  furbished  at  the  shop  of  a  furniture-dealer. 
It  was  not  only  a  clock  which  was  good  to  look  upon, 
but  it  was  one  which  could  be  depended  upon.  By 
daily  comparison  between  it  and  a  chronometer  in  a 
watchmaker's  window  below,  Mr.  Chiverley  regulated 
it  into  a  condition  of  truthftdness  where  it  had  but  few 
rivals  among  its  antique  brethren.  It  had  not  been 
long  after  the  clock  had  been  set  going  that  one  night, 
when  they  had  gone  to  bed,  and  the  lights  were  out^ 
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and  the  clock  had  strack  the  hour,  Harry  Chiverley 
said  to  his  wife,  as  the  deep,  deliberate  tones  came  in 
to  them  from  the  shadows  of  the  studio :  ^'Doesn't  it 
piake  you  happy  to  think  we  have  a  clock  like  that! 
He  is  like  a  third  member  of  the  femily— just  as  much 
alive  as  either  of  us,  a  true  friend,  who  stays  awake 
all  night,  telling  us  the  hour  and  the  half-hour,  whether 
we  are  asleep  or  not,  and  ready  even  then  to  inform 
us  about  the  tides  and  the  moon,  if  we  choose  to  light 
a  candle  and  go  look  at  him." 

"Never  in  my  life,"  said  Mrs.  Chiverley,  "have  I  had 
a  desire  to  know  about  the  tides,  or  the  moon  either, 
strong  enough  to  make  me  get  out  of  my  bed  and  look 
at  the  clock.  But  it  is  wonderfully  companionable  to 
have  him  speak  to  us  when  we  are  lying  awake  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night" 

"Or  at  any  other  time,"  said  her  husband.  "I  think 
it  is  delightfcQ  for  him  to  tell  us  the  time  to  stop  work 
and  to  get  ready  for  luncheon  or  dinner.  Indeed,  I 
truly  believe,"  he  added,  "that  if  there  should  happen 
to  be  no  luncheon  or  dinner  for  us,  it  would  be  a  com- 
pensation to  have  him  tell  us  that  the  time  for  the 
meal  had  come.  It  would  make  us  feel  better  to  know 
that  he  had  done  his  part  and  was  all  right,  no  matter 
what  else  had  happened." 

"I  think  it  would  be  quite  the  other  way,"  said  Mrs. 
Chiverley ;  "but  you  must  not  imagine  I  intend  to  say 
a  single  word  against  the  clock." 

Early  in  the  summer  in  which  our  story  opened  it 
happened  that  the  clock  summoned  the  Chiverleys 
three  times  a  day  to  meals  that  were  like  breakfasts 
without  forks.  After  that  meals  became  even  more 
simple,  and  later  it  began  to  be  doubtful  in  Mrs.  Chiv- 
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erlcy's  mind  whether  or  not  the  clock,  if  it  had  a 
conscience-wheel  anywhere  among  its  works,  ought 
to  strike  at  all  at  meal-times. 

This  state  of  affairs  had  continued  for  some  weeks, 
when  one  day  a  visitor  came  into  the  studio  in  search 
of  water-colors.  He  was  a  gentleman  who  had  a  good 
knowledge  of  art,  and  but  little  money.  He  wanted 
something  bright,  effective,  and  cheap,  and  he  had 
been  going  from  studio  to  studio,  exciting  budding 
hopes  in  the  hearts  of  poor  artists,  and  then  frost-biting 
them  by  leaving  and  buying  nothing. 

Mr.  Chiverley,  with  a  cheerful  alacrity  which  he 
endeavored  not  to  make  too  strongly  marked,  exhibited 
to  the  visitor  the  water-color  sketches  in  his  portfolio 
or  fastened  against  the  wall. 

In  a  comer  of  the  room,  in  a  good  light,  sat  Mrs. 
Chiverley  on  a  high  chair,  her  feet  on  the  lower  round. 
She  was  busily  painting  on  a  very  small  landscape  in 
which  there  were  a  good  many  houses.  She  thought 
it  her  duty  to  give  all  her  available  time  to  painting, 
because  it  was  not  right  to  be  idle.  She  used  small 
canvases  because  they  were  cheaper,  and  she  liked  to 
put  in  houses  because  they  suggested  more  than  trees 
or  the  ordinary  features  of  a  landscape.  Almost  any- 
thing might  be  happening  in  a  house. 

As  the  visitor  walked  about  the  studio  Mrs.  Chiver- 
ley did  not  look  up  from  her  work,  nor  speak  ;  but  as 
she  assiduously  touched  a  chimney  in  the  same  place 
with  the  same  color  over  and  over  again,  she  listened 
with  all  her  ears.  When  the  gentleman  stopped  before 
a  picture,  speaking  of  its  good  points  with  apparent 
appreciation— for  Mr.  Chiverley's  pictures  had  good 
points— her  spirits  would  rise  and  her  imagination 
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would  begin  to  play.  There  arose  before  her  in  turn 
the  vision  of  a  receipted  landlord's  bill,  of  something 
really  good  for  dinner,  of  a  fresh  credit  opened  at  the 
artists'  material  shop,  and  once,  when  the  gentleman 
stopped  before  an  oil-painting,— for  although  she  did 
not  turn  her  head,  she  watched  him  carefully  from  the 
comers  of  her  eyes,— there  came  up  before  her  a  mental 
picture  of  a  nook  in  the  Adirondacks,  with  mountain, 
stream,  lake,  forest,  and  clear  blue  sky,  all  smiling 
with  sunlit  pleasure  at  being  able  to  furnish  such  beau- 
tiful back,  middle,  and  fore  gi-ounds  to  Mr.  Chiverley. 

But  the  gentleman  found  nothing  which  would  suit 
him.  Mr.  Chiverley  had  no  bright  little  sketches,  no 
dashes  of  inspiration.  His  pictures  were  generally 
large  and  carefully  finished,  and  although  he  would 
have  gladly  parted  with  some  of  them  for  a  very  small 
price,  had  it  been  offered  him,  his  visitor  had  a  con- 
science and  would  not  offer  a  comparative  trifle  for  a 
picture  that  was  worth  a  great  deal  more,  if  it  were 
worth  anything,  and  if  he  paid  more  than  a  com- 
parative trifle,  he  would  like  something  that  pleased 
him  better.     Mr.  Chiverley's  work  did  not  attract  him. 

As  he  moved  toward  the  door  he  stopped.  "That  is 
a  beautiful  clock,  sir,"  he  said.  "Now,  that  is  a  clock 
worth  having!"  And  he  stood  before  it  in  silent 
admiration. 

Mr.  Chiverley  turned  toward  the  window  and  looked 
out  at  the  sky.  "We  don't  deal  in  clocks,"  he  said, 
"but  if  that  bit  of  old  furniture  pleases  you—" 

Mrs.  Chiverley  still  sat  on  the  high  chair  with  her 
feet  on  the  round,  and  in  her  hand  she  still  held  her 
brush,  but  the  houses  and  the  chimneys  and  the  trees 
and  the  little  bushes  were  all  getting  mixed  up  in 
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a  sort  of  gray  mist  At  this  moment  she  spoke 
clearly  and  firmly,  without  turning  her  head.  "That 
clock  is  not  for  sale/'  she  said. 

The  gentleman  now  bowed  and  took  his  leave,  and 
Mr.  Chiverley  accompanied  him  to  the  top  of  the  stairs. 
In  a  few  moments  he  returned.  His  wife  had  stopped 
painting  and  had  pushed  back  her  chair. 

"Were  you  saying  anything  more  to  him  about  the 
clock!"  she  asked  quickly. 

"I  merely  asked  him  his  address,"  said  Mr.  Chiver- 
ley, as  he  took  his  seat  before  his  easel  and  commenced 
work.  "Some  day  we  may  have  something  which  will 
suit  him,  amd  we  should  always  get  the  address  of 
a  possible  customer.  And  now,  my  dear,  let  us  go 
bravely  to  work  again.  I  want  you  to  come  and  sit 
for  the  head  of  this  peasant  woman  who  is  standing 
upon  the  bridge." 

Mrs.  Chiverley  said  nothing,  but  went  and  took  her 
accustomed  seat  in  the  chair  by  her  husband's  easel. 
When  he  turned  toward  her,  the  hand  which  held  his 
brush  dropped  upon  his  knee,  and  he  sat  up  straight. 
Her  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and  there  was  an  expression 
upon  her  face  which  never  before  had  he  seen  there. 
It  was  the  face  of  a  lovely  woman  who  had  borne  up 
courageously  against  misfortune,  but  who  now  was  on 
the  point  of  breaking  down.  Chiverley  gazed  at  her 
steadfastly.  She  did  not  notice  that  he  was  not  work- 
ing, and  waited  until  he  should  speak  to  her  in  r^ard 
to  her  position. 

Harry  Chiverley  quietly  arose.  He  took  from  his 
easel  his  unfinished  painting,  and  placed  thereon  a 
fresh  canvas.  Then,  gently  asking  his  wife  to  turn  her 
fiEu:e  toward  him,  he  began  rapidly  to  paint  her  head, 
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life-size.  She  looked  in  his  direction,  but  did  not  see 
him.  There  were  tears  upon  her  cheek,  and  she  was 
about  to  wipe  them  away. 

"Don't  raise  your  hand,  my  dear,"  he  said.  "They 
do  not  interfere  in  the  least." 

"Do  you  really  think  we  shall  have  to  sell  the 
clock  t "  she  said,  in  a  low  voice  a  good  deal  broken. 
"It  is  one  of  the  family." 

Now,  as  Harry  Chiverley  looked  upon  his  wife,  his 
feelings  had  been  wound  up  to  such  a  pitch  that  he 
would  have  sold  one  of  his  legs  as  willingly  as  that 
clock.  His  heart  beat  fast  and  his  brush  moved 
quickly  as  he  said :  "But  you  know,  my  dear,  we  must 
sell  something  or  we  cannot  live !  The  clock  is  very 
dear  to  us ;  it  is  a  real  and  a  true  friend ;  but  it  is 
worth  a  good  deal  of  money,  and  perhaps  we  ought  to 
sell  it" 

This  was  the  first  really  cruel  thing  that  Harry 
Chiverley  had  ever  said  to  his  wife,  and  it  deepened 
the  pain  upon  her  face  and  brought  more  tears  into 
her  sorrowing,  tender  eyes.  Had  she  spoken  she 
would  have  burst  into  weeping.  Harry  Chiverley 
could  never  have  imagined  such  loveliness  infused  by 
grief,  but  he  could  paint  it  when  he  saw  it.  And 
paint  it  he  did,  faster  and  with  more  earnest  fervor 
than  ever  before.  She  sat  looking  at  him  without 
seeing  him,  and  thinking  he  was  painting  the  peasant 
woman  upon  the  bridge.  Each  moment  it  seemed  as 
if  she  would  throw  herself  upon  her  husband's  bosom 
and  weep  her  heart  out.  It  was  not  only  the  clock, 
it  was  everything.  She  knew  they  had  no  right  to 
anything ! 

Mr.  Chiverley's  eyes  flashed  from  her  to  the  canvas. 
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He  painted  faster  than  ever.  Presently  he  sprang  to 
his  feet.  Without  dropping  his  brush,  his  psAette,  or 
his  manl-stick,  he  fell  on  his  knees  before  his  wife  and 
folded  her  in  his  arms. 

''Darling ! "  he  cried.  "We  shall  not  sell  the  clock  I 
We  shaU  sell  that  picture ! " 

"They  never  did  buy  them,"  sobbed  his  wife,  her 
face  upon  his  shoulder.  "There  are  already  three  of 
them  with  the  woman  and  the  bridge." 

"Angel!  Exalted  being!"  he  cried.  "Queen  of 
clocks,  studios,  and  the  whole  world  !  Look  at  that  I " 
pointing  to  the  easel  with  his  brush.  "When  I  have 
put  in  the  hair  and  the  drapery  and  the  background, 
that  will  be  the  picture  which  shall  lift  us  out  of 
every  trouble." 

"It  is  in  enough  trouble  itself,"  she  said,  coming 
round  to  the  easel  and  wiping  her  eyes.  "I  do  believe 
it  is  intended  for  me  ! " 

"Dearest!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Chiverley,  "I  have 
traded  upon  your  sorrow.  Out  of  your  grief  I  shall 
bring  you  joy.  I  never  had  such  a  model  before ! 
That  picture  will  sell ! " 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,"  she  said,  "that  you  spoke  as 
you  did  to  make  me  look  that  way  t " 

"Not  to  make  you  look  so,"  he  answered,  "only  to 
keep  you  so  until  I  caught  the  angelic  woe.  And 
now,"  he  cried,  as  he  sat  down  before  the  canvas,  "for 
joy,  peace,  rapture  ! " 

"Beef  and  butter,"  added  his  wife,  with  a  slight  but 
hopeful  smile  upon  her  face.  She  could  see  that,  if  he 
did  not  spoil  it  by  working  on  it  too  much,  this  would 
be  the  best  picture  her  husband  had  ever  painted. 

Until  dusk  of  the  long  day  Harry  Chiverley  x)ainted, 
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and  early  the  next  morning  and  all  that  day  he  was 
at  it  again^  and  on  the  next  day  it  was  finished.  He 
would  have  liked  to  work  a  little  more  upon  the  face, 
but  he  was  afraid  to  do  it  without  a  model^  and  his  wife 
earnestly  entreated  him  not  to  touch  it  As  she  looked 
upon  her  face,  shadowed  by  grief,  but  illumined  by 
the  faint  light  of  her  expiring  courage,  she  felt  almost 
happy.  This  was  a  good  picture.  If  Mr.  Chiverley 
could  find  models  with  spirit,  vim,  snap,  sparkle  al- 
ready in  them  he  would  succeed,  but  he  could  not 
supply  these  things  himself. 

This  picture  was  very  soon  sold  to  a  dealer  for  a 
moderately  good  price,  which,  however,  would  have 
been  larger  had  the  reputation  of  the  artist  been  pro- 
portionate to  the  merit  of  the  picture. 

"Angel  of  my  heart ! "  cried  Harry  Chiverley,  as  he 
skipped  around  his  studio,  waving  a  check  over  his 
head.  "Happiness  dawns  I  Joy  blossoms !  My  true 
artistic  career  has  begun  ! " 

And,  like  the  good,  industrious  man  that  he  was,  he 
sat  down  to  work  at  the  woman  on  the  bridge. 

The  meals  of  the  Chiverleys  now  became  regular 
breakfasts,  luncheons,  and  dinners,  the  receipted 
landlord's  bill  was  a  reality,  not  a  vision,  and  the  clock 
spoke  out  the  hours  and  half-hours  in  a  voice  that 
assured  them  he  was  there  and  intended  to  stay. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  improvement  in  their 
circumstances,  the  Chiverleys  did  not  feel  that  they 
were  able  to  go  into  the  country-  that  summer.  The 
past  demanded  so  much  of  their  little  hoard  that  the 
future  must  be  content  with  less  than  its  proper  share. 
They,  therefore,  bravely  made  up  their  minds  to  stay 
in  town  and  be  as  happy  as  the  thousands  of  other  good 
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people  who  bad  to  do  the  samt  tibin^  Thtrt  w»  a 
fine  eirenlation  of  air  in  the  stadk>  wlics  aE  the  win- 
dows  were  open,  and  Hr.  CliiircTkTr  sat  in  lids  bft^zr 
coolness  and  painted^  fron  old  5ktUhts  and  farm 
memory,  landscapes  vhidi  wert  like  fuhion-plates  f«c*r 
the  use  of  Dame  Xatme.  If  sbe  wanted  to  kn^w  the 
latest  shapes  in  moontains  or  the  newest  aotnnmal 
colors  in  trees  or  reflections,  there  she  had  them. 

In  these  loi^,  sommer  dars  Mrs.  OuTeiier  liked  to 
place  her  easel  where  she  eoold  l<fok  through  their 
little  liedchamlK-r  and  out  of  its  open  western  win- 
dow.   Opposite  this  window,  on  the  other  side  uf  the 
street  was  a  lai^  room  at  the  top  of  a  tall  lioilding 
in  which  men  worked  in  wood,  apparently  making 
boxes.    At  the  back  of  this  room  was  a  western  window. 
and  when  this  was  open  Mrs.  Chiverley  c-oiild  look 
straight  through  the  shop,  and  £ar.  £Eir  away,  she  could 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Palisades  and  the  New  Jers<*y 
hiUs  on  the  other  side  of  the  Hudson.     There  she  oonld 
see  the  dim  outline  of  trees  against  the  sky.  and  it  oHcn 
pleased  her  to  take  little  rests  and  to  lean  back  in  her 
chair  and  let  her  fancy  go  out  of  her  chanil>er  windo>v 
and  through   the  l)ox-maker's  shop   to    that   far-olT 
bit  of  real  country.     She  knew  there  wort*  plcas;inl 
shades  beneath  the  trees,  and  that  not  far  away  there 
must  be  a  house,  most  likely  a  true  little  farm-house. 
with  great  oaks  about  it,  and  white  hens  peek  in  jr  in  the 
green  grass ;  and,  beyond  that,  lonjr.  meadowy  slopes 
with  gray  fences,  and  a  winding  lane  whieh  led  into  a 
wood,  where  there  was  a  stream  and  roeks  anil  deeply 
shaded  spots.     From  day  to  day  these  quiet  secMies 
became  more  real  and  familiar  to  her,  until  she  eould 
have  told  you  what  kinds  of  wild  tlowei-s  grew  by  the 
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side  of  the  winding  lane,  and  where  you  could  find 
the  pleasantest  rocks  on  which  to  sit  and  sketch.  She 
was  always  sorry  when  the  sun  got  so  far  round  to  the 
west  that  one  of  the  workmen  pulled  down  the  shade 
of  the  back  window  and  shut  out  her  summer  day  in 
the  country. 

The  money  for  the  sold  picture  had  nearly  ebbed 
itself  away,  and  the  Chiverleys  were  again  feeling  very 
poor,  though  still  brave  and  cheery,  when  Ardis  Clav- 
erden's  letter  came,  stating  that  she  was  about  to  pay 
them  a  visit 

"There  is  something  so  oddly  absurd  in  our  having 
a  visitor  at  this  time,"  said  Mr.  Chiverley,  "that  I  feel 
inclined  to  laugh  at  it.  But  of  course  she  must  come. 
It  would  go  hard  with  me  after  reading  that  letter, 
and  remembering  how  we  have  been  entertained  at 
Bald  Hill,  to  telegraph  to  her  that  we  could  not  have 
her.  But  I  do  wish  that  she  had  planned  to  visit  us 
in  palmier  days." 

"But  we  must  not  think  of  that,"  said  Mrs.  Chiver- 
ley, "and  if  I  were  you  I  would  go  and  telegraph  to 
her  that  we  shall  be  too  glad  to  have  her." 

"That  will  cost  something,"  said  her  husband,  "and 
it  is  not  really  necessary." 

"Don't  think  of  that,"  she  said.  "It  will  be  much 
more  cordial  to  let  her  hear  that  we  expect  her  than 
to  let  her  imagine  so  from  not  hearing." 

"But  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  her!"  said  Mr. 
Chiverley. 

"We  must  settle  that  after  you  have  telegraphed," 
answered  his  wife. 
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The  day  od  vhidi  Ard»  Oarerden  was  expei'tcnl  w:vs 
a  TCiy  busy  Mie  for  the  Cbirerieys.  Painting  w:u5  tMi 
tirriv  set  aside,  and  although  this  was  a  thing  to  whirh 
they  were  rciy  mach  opposed,  being  systomatio  as 
wen  as  iodostrioiis  workers,  they  decideil  that  undc^r 
the  eircnmstaiiecs  it  was  reasonable  to  allow  t honisc^l  v  os 
this  break  in  their  <Hdiiiary  routine,  and  in  faot«  th<  \ 
both  rery  mneh  enjoyed  it.  The  rooms  weir  cleaned, 
dusted,  and  ^^sprnocd  np,"  the  pictures  in  whieh  Ardis 
was  likely  to  take  interest  were  brought  to  the  trout. 
and  the  brasses  of  the  clock  were  freshly  polished. 
Their  own  chamber  was  prepared  for  the  visitor, 
while  their  sleeping  quarters  were  t^tublished  in  the 
screened-off  comer  of  the  studio  whieh  had  Wvw  ummI 
as  the  guest-room  on  occasions  when  some  artist  tViend 
from  the  country  happened  to  spend  the  nigld  with 
theuL  They  had  expected  to  make  this  priscnl  m 
rangement  when  they  first  invited  Ardis  to  n  isit  thi m. 
and  it  was  not  in  relation  to  the  giust  room  timt  Mi 
ChiTcrleyhad  asked,  "What  are  we  goin;;  (o  do  wiMi 
her!" 

"It  seems  to  me,''  said  Mi-s.  (1uveHe>,  \\h<n  im  i,\ 
thing  she  could  think  of  doing  had  iucn  dom ,  •Miuil 
Ardis  ought  to  find  hei-self  eomfortid»U-  hen-.      I »»  In- 
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sure,  everything  is  very  different  from  what  she  is 
accustomed  to  at  Bald  Hill,  but  I  believe  she  will  like 
that  It  would  be  stupid  enough  if  we  alwajrs  found 
abroad  just  the  sort  of  thing  we  are  accustomed  to  at 
home." 

"If  it  is  difference  she  wants,"  said  Mr.  Chiverley, 
"she  can  find  it  here  to  her  heart's  content.  I  am  not 
sure,  however,  that  her  craving  for  variety  will  be 
appeased  by  the  nondescript  meals  which  are  served 
up  in  this  studio." 

"If  they  should  be  good  nondescript  meals  they  will 
suit  her  very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Chiverley,  "but  what 
they  are  going  to  be  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know.  But 
we  must  do  our  best,  and  at  all  events  I  am  very  glad 
that  we  did  not  telegraph  to  her  not  to  come." 

"And  your  consort  is  equally  so,"  said  Mr.  Chiver- 
ley. "And  let  us  not  grieve  over  the  subject  of  re- 
freshments. Hitherto  our  custom  has  been  to  divide 
what  we  have  by  two ;  let  us  divide  it  by  three,  and 
the  thing  is  settled." 

The  husband  and  wife  had  scarcely  shaken  hands 
over  this  settlement  when  there  was  a  knock  at  the 
door,  and  in  a  moment  Ardis  was  with  them.  She  was 
alone,  for  she  had  insisted  upon  parting  with  the  ex- 
governor  at  the  street  door,  and  she  had  arrived  an 
hour  before  she  was  expected.  But  had  she  come  in  the 
midst  of  their  cleaning  and  polishing,  the  Chiverleys 
would  have  given  her  the  warmest  and  wildest  of  wel- 
comes. The  weather  was  cold,  and  she  wore  furs.  The 
Chiverle;>'s  had  never  seen  her  in  furs,  and  she  dawned 
upon  them  with  a  new  beauty.  And  Ardis  was  as  de- 
lighted to  be  there  as  they  were  to  have  her.  Before 
she  took  off  a  single  wrap  she  walked  around  the  studio 
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and  looked  at  crerr  pirtvrr.  and  whtm  skr  vas  ittbc^ 
doccd  to  thrdocksk'drclarrdskraioaldskakrkaiids 
irith  it  But  Hr.  CbivcrW  vas  of  the  ofMakm  that 
such  an  act  of  rondcscciisioD  wo«ild  citbrr  make  tlir 
dock  too  fMirard.  or  humble  it  br  firing  it  a  sodden 
set-back. 

''That  is  not  a  Tciy  good  joker  he  smd.  ^Imt  the 
dock  and  Mis.  Cliii-eriey  are  used  to  that  softt  of  thing, 
and  I  hope  too  will  not  mind.*" 

''Mind ! "  cried  Aidisw  *•!  have  heard  yon  make  a 
great  many  worse  ones  at  Bald  HilL** 

The  evening  was  a  livdy  one.  Ardis  was  in  her 
gayest  spirits,  and  delighted  the  sonls  of  the  Cliiverleys 
with  bright  bits  of  news  from  Bald  Hill  and  anecdotes 
of  the  negroes.  Bald  Hill  was  the  king  of  homes  to 
the  Cliiverleys,  and  they  knew  aU  the  negroes,  and  had 
sketched  most  of  them.  When  the  clock  with  twelve 
firm  bnt  kindly  strokes  told  them  it  was  time  that  they 
all  should  be  in  bed,  they  were  amazed  at  the  lateness 
of  the  honr. 

The  next  morning,  after  breakfast,  .\rdis  sat  at  Mrs. 
Chiverley's  little  desk  writing  to  her  fether.  The 
letter  seemed  to  reqtiire  a  good  deal  of  consideration, 
for  she  frequently  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  the  pen 
idle  in  her  hand,  and  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  picture 
which  happened  to  hang  in  front  of  her.  But  the 
letter  required  no  thought  whatever,  and  she  did  not 
notice  the  picture.  She  was  thinking  shout  the 
Chiverleys. 

She  was  surprised  to  find  her  friends  so  poor.  She 
had  known  that  their  style  of  li\ing  was  more  artistic 
and  picturesque  than  domestic,  but  she  had  not  im- 
agined that  it  was  associated  in  any  degree  with  dep- 
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rivatioiL  But  now  she  saw  that  this  was  the  case. 
They  offered  no  excuses  or  apologies,  and,  indeed, 
supposed  the  little  shifts  they  made  for  the  benefit 
of  their  visitor  would  be  unnoticed  by  her.  Ardis, 
however,  had  taken  but  two  meals  with  them  when  it 
became  perfectly  plain  to  her  that  they  had  been 
denying  themselves  in  order  that  she  might  have 
enough.  Mr.  Chiverley  had  gayly  told  her  that  he 
seldom  sold  any  pictures,  and  had  spoken  of  the  slow 
way  in  which  scholars  came  in.  It  was  evident  they 
were  very  poor,  and  that  she  ought  not  to  impose 
another  burden  upon  them. 

But  she  did  not  wish  to  leave  these  friends.  She 
had  planned  to  make  them  a  good  visit  She  enjoyed 
their  society,  and  desired  with  them  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  art  and  the  life  of  the  metropolis. 
She  knew,  furthermore,  that  it  pleased  these  good 
I>eople  to  have  her  with  them. 

It  would  be  easy  enough  to  better  their  circum- 
stances. If  Mr.  Chiverley  should  sell  a  picture,  a  period 
of  ease  would  arrive  to  the  simple  life  of  their  house- 
hold. Ardis  could  well  afford  to  buy  a  picture,  and 
she  would  be  glad  to  do  it  She  was  aware  of  the 
limitations  of  Mr.  Chiverley's  art,  but  there  were  some 
of  his  pictures  which  possessed  a  peculiar  value  to  her, 
for  they  were  from  studies  made  at  Bald  Hill.  But 
she  was  conscious  that  it  would  never  do  for  her,  at 
this  time,  to  offer  to  buy  a  picture.  Her  hosts  would 
be  sure  to  know  why  she  did  it.  And  if  she  went  away 
they  would  also  see  her  motive,  and  their  sensitive 
spirits  would  be  wounded. 

An  idea  came  to  her.  She  considered  it  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  then  hastily  finished  her  letter  to  her 
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father.  She  now  wrote  a  note  to  cx-Qovemor  Upton, 
in  which  she  desired  him,  as  soon  as  possible  after  three 
o'clock  that  afternoon,  to  come  to  the  studio  of  Mr. 
Chiverley,  of  which  she  gave  the  address,  and  to  look 
at  his  paintings.  Among  the  few  framed  pictures 
he  would  see  one,  hanging  in  a  conspicuous  position, 
which  represented  her  studio  at  Bald  Hill,  with  Uncle 
Shad  and  the  ox-cart  near  by.  He  could  not  fail  to 
recognize  it,  as  the  details  were  so  faithfully  given. 
This  picture  she  desired  him  to  buy  at  whatever  price 
the  artist  might  set  upon  it  As  soon  as  jKissible  she 
would  see  him,  reimburse  his  expenditure,  and  explain 
the  proceeding.  She  directed  this  note  to  the  ex- 
governor's  hotel ;  and,  declining  Mr.  Chiverley's  offer 
to  post  her  letters,  she  went  out,  put  her  father's  in 
a  letter-box,  and  sent  that  for  the  ex-govenior  by  a 
messenger. 

Soon  after  luncheon  Ardis  carried  off  Mrs.  Chi  vc-rW-y 
on  a  pilgrimage  among  the  shops.    She  did  not  in  Wit- 
least  mind  taking  her  hostess  from  her  work  ;  Wu- 1  it  t  Ir 
lady  was  benefited,  and  art  did  not  suffer.     Mr.  ('tiiv 
erley,  of  course,  remained  at  home,  for  it  would  lu-vrr 
do  for  them  l)oth  to  go  out  in  the  daytime-  jhhI  lock 
up  the  studio.    And  it  was  very  well  that  hr  thus 
attended  to  his  interests,  for  alxnit  \i:n  miiiulis  ptist 
three  o'clock  he  had  a  visitor.     This  was  iiu  rhlnly 
gentleman  of  tall  and  portly  fijc^irc-  and  url»anc-  viud 
gracious  manner.    The  moment  he  riilnrd  the-  stu<lio 
there  was  a  general  blossoming  of  hopes  in  the  lieiirt  <»f 
Mr.  Chiverley.     This  man  looked  as  if  he  meant  busi- 
ness, and  he  was  a  stranger.     When   Mr.  (*hiverley 
sold  any  of  his  works,  it  was  always  to  a  slranj:<r. 
"My  name,  sir,"  said  the  visitor,  "is  Upton,  and  thi!^, 
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I  presume,  is  Mr.  Chiverley."  And  he  extended  his 
hand.  "As  a  friend  of  the  Claverden  family,  I  am 
happy  to  know  you,  sir.  I  have  been  requested  by 
Miss  Ardis  Claverden,  who  is  visiting  you,  and  who  I 
imagine  is  not  within  doors  on  this  beautiful  day,  to  call 
upon  you,  sir,  and  purchase  a  certain  painting  which 
she  described  to  me  in  a  note  she  sent  me  this  morning, 
and  which  I  think  I  can  identify  without  difficultj\-^ 
And  putting  on  his  eye-glasses,  he  began  to  walk 
about  the  room  and  look  at  the  pictures. 

"Miss  Claverden  asked  you  to  come  here  and  buy  a 
picture!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Chiverley. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  ex-governor.  "The  scene  of  it 
is  laid  at  Bald  Hill,  and  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  point 
it  out  to  you  in  a  few  minutes." 

BEarry  Chiverley  stood  silent  This  gentleman  had 
been  requested  by  Ardis  in  a  note  sent  this  morning 
to  come  here  and  buy  a  picture !  The  whole  affair 
was  as  easy  to  see  through  as  the  Venetian  goblet  at 
which  he  was  vacantly  gazing.  Their  guest  had  been 
able  to  perceive  thus  soon  that  they  were  really  not 
able  to  entertain  her,  and  she  had  taken  this  method 
of  assisting  them.  In  one  way  it  was  a  legitimate 
method,  for  it  was  his  business  to  sell  pictures,  and  it 
was  but  a  friendly  act  to  get  him  a  customer ;  but  Mr. 
Chiverley  did  not  doubt  in  the  least  that  Ardis  Claver- 
den intended  to  pay  for  this  picture  herself.  She 
might  want  it,  perhaps,  but,  for  all  that,  it  was  an  act 
of  charity.  Had  she  not  believed  it  would  be  so  con- 
sidered, she  would  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
employ  an  agent  in  its  purchase. 

Ex-Grovernor  Upton's  manner  of  examining  pictures 
was  very  slow  and  deliberate,  and  it  gave  the  artist 
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plenty  of  time  to  think.  The  announcement  made  by 
his  visitor  had  come  upon  him  like  a  dash  of  iced 
water,  but  now  the  reaction  began  to  set  in,  and  the 
chill  of  the  charity  was  gradually  succeeded  by  a  glow 
of  grateful  admiration  for  the  kind-hearted  girl  who 
had  thought  of  doing  this  thing.  He  knew  that  she 
had  intended  it  as  a  most  delicate  act  of  friendship, 
and  that  in  doing  her  errand  this  elderly  gentleman 
had  bungled. 

Mr.  Chiverley  was  so  sure  that  this  conclusion  was 
correct  that  he  stepped  up  to  the  ex-governor  and 
said :  "I  think  I  can  show  you  the  painting  you  are 
looking  for,  sir,  but  before  doing  so,  let  me  ask  you  if 
Miss  Claverden,  in  her  note  to  you,  requested  that  her 
name  should  not  be  brought  into  this  transaction." 

Mr.  Upton  turned  suddenly  and  gazed  fixedly  at  the 
artist,  then  he  put  his  hand  in  the  side  pocket  of  his 
coat  and  drew  out  a  note.  "I  brought  this  with  me, 
sir,"  he  said,  "on  account  of  the  address.  I  will  look 
at  it" 

He  did  look  at  it  He  read  it  through.  Then  he 
turned  it  over,  and  found  some  lines  written  at  the  top 
of  the  first  page.  These  lines  read  thus :  "Please  do 
not  let  Mr.  Chiverley  imagine  I  sent  you.  Indeed,  I 
should  like  him  to  think  you  never  heard  of  me." 

"Upon  my  word!"  exclaimed  the  ex-governor. 
"This  injunction,  placed  in  a  most  conspicuous  posi- 
tion, entirely  escaped  my  notice.  I  am  accustomed  to 
find  nothing  but  an  address  and  a  date  at  the  top  of  a 
letter,  and  so  left  this  unread.  I  declare,  sir,  I  am 
jifraid  I  have  put  my  foot  into  it ! " 

"Honestly  speaking,"  said  Mr.  Chiverley,  "I  think 
(hskt  is  what  you  have  done,  sir." 
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"What  can  I  say,  sir,"  cried  the  ex-govcmor,  "to 
express  my  dismay  and  distress  at  this  nnfortonate 
occurrence  t  I  see  now  that  the  yoong  lady  desired 
me  to  come  here  as  a  stranger  and  buy  the  picture." 

"That  is  exactly  what  she  intended,"  said  Mr.  Chiv- 
erley,  "and  now,  sir,  the  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to 
keep  to  ourselves  all  knowledge  of  this  mistake.  It 
would  sorely  wound  Miss  Claverden  should  she  know 
what  has  happened.  I  will  accept  the  situation.  I 
know  that  she  likes  this  picture,  and  my  pictures  are 
for  sale.  I  know  also  that  she  buys  it  at  this  time 
because  she  knows  that  my  circumstances  are  not 
flourishing.  But  I  much  prefer  to  be  humiliated  than 
that  our  warm-hearted  young  friend  should  suspect  a 
jot  of  what  has  happened." 

"Sir,"  said  the  ex-governor,  stretching  out  his  hand, 
"you  are  a  gentleman  to  the  backbone !  This  most 
unfortunate  outcome  of  my  mission  is  due  entirely  to 
my  own  stupidity.  I  offer  you  my  most  humble  apol- 
ogies, and  I  entirely  agree  with  you  that  nothing 
should  be  said  of  my  inexcusable  blunder,  and  that 
we  should  proceed  with  the  business  as  Miss  Claverden 
intended." 

"Very  good,"  said  Mr.  Chiv^erley,  endeavoring  to 
throw  something  of  his  ordinary  good  humor  into  his 
manner.  "And  don't  make  apologies,  I  beg  of  you,  sir. 
We  will  drop  all  that,  and  look  at  this  thing  as  the 
straightforward  piece  of  business  it  was  intended  to 
be.    This  is  the  picture  you  are  looking  for." 

The  ex-governor  took  off  his  eye-glasses,  wiped  them, 
put  them  on  again,  and  stepped  up  to  the  x>ftiiiting 
indicated.  "Yes,  sir,"  he  said,  after  looking  at  it  at- 
tentively, "you  are  right.     Here  is  Miss  Clavcrderfs 
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studio,  here  is  the  negro  man  with  his  team  of  oxen 
and  his  wagon,  and  here  is  the  very  grass  that  grows 
about  the  mansion  of  Bald  Hill.  It  is  an  admirable 
picture,  sir— most  admirable  !  I  do  not  wonder  that 
Miss  Claverden  desires  to  have  it!  And  now,  sir, 
what  is  the  price  you  ask  for  this  work  of  art!  " 

Without  hesitation  Mr.  Chiverley  mentioned  the 
price  he  would  have  asked  of  any  ordinary  buyer,  and 
the  ex-governor  drew  out  his  pocket-book  and  paid 
the  money. 

Anxious  that  the  painting  should  leave  the  studio 
before  the  return  of  Ardis,  Mr.  Upton  sent  for  a  mes- 
senger and  had  the  picture  carried  to  his  hotel.  ''It 
shall  hang  in  my  room,  sir,"  he  said,  "while  I  remain 
in  New  York ;  and  when  I  leave,  it  shall  be  boxed  and 
sent  to  its  destination." 

Mr.  Chiverley  laughed.  "Now,"  he  said,  "it  almost 
seems  as  if  you  were  really  the  purchaser  of  the  pic- 
ture." 

"That  is  the  way  to  look  at  it,"  said  the  ex-governor. 
"It  was  intended  we  should  so  look  at  it,  and  we  should 
do  it  All  the  rest  should  be  blotted  from  our  recol- 
lection. I  bid  you  good  day,  sir,  and  I  am  very  glad 
indeed  to  have  made  your  acquaintance." 

When  the  two  ladies  returned,  they  found  Harry 
Chiverley  sitting  on  a  high  stool  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  his  arms  folded,  and  on  his  head  a  tall  silk  hat. 

"You  must  excuse  this  hat,"  he  said,  addressing 
Ardis.  "It  is  not  my  custom  to  wear  it,  especially  in 
the  house.  But,  as  Mrs.  Chiverley  knows,  I  always  put 
it  on  when  I  have  sold  a  picture." 

"Sold  a  picture  ! "  cried  his  wife,  while  Ardis  turned 
around  to  lay  her  hat  upon  a  table. 
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"Yes,  ladies,"  Mr.  Chiverley  said,  still  sitting  nx>OD 
his  stool,  '^I  have  to  announce  that  daring  yoor  ab- 
sence I  have  sold  one  of  the  works  of  art  which  formerly 
adorned  this  gallery.  Yon  had  been  gone  perhaps  an 
hour  when  a  fine  old  gentleman,  all  of  the  olden  time, 
—I  know  he  was  Southern  from  his  intonation,— came 
in  and  asked  to  look  over  my  pictures.  He  seemed  to 
be  endowed  with  a  remarkable  appreciation  of  art. 
As  a  proof  of  this  he  bought  one  of  my  paintings.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  he  chose  a  Southern  sub- 
ject—and, by  the  way,  it  was  one  of  the  Bald  Hill 
pictures." 

During  this  address  Mr.  Chiverley  kept  his  chin 
well  up  in  the  air,  with  the  manner  of  a  man  whose 
worth  has  been  duly  recognized,  occasionally  glancing 
from  one  lady  to  the  other,  but  addressing  his  remarks 
impartially  to  the  space  between  them. 

Ardis  bore  the  ordeal  well.  Her  face  was  somewhat 
flushed,  but  it  could  be  considered  no  more  than  natu- 
ral that  she  should  thus  show  her  pleasure  at  the  good 
fortune  of  her  friends. 

Mrs.  Chiverley  was  in  a  tremor  of  delight.  "What 
was  his  name!"  she  cried.     "Who  was  he!" 

"Would  you  believe  it,"  said  Mr.  Chiverley,  sud- 
denly bringing  down  his  chin,  "I  never  asked  him ! 
And,  what  is  more,  he  had  a  messenger  called,  and  sent 
the  picture  oflf  to  his  hotel." 

"That  was  very  considerate  of  good  Mr.  Upton," 
thought  Ardis.  "He  certainly  managed  the  matter 
well !  It  was  most  prudent  in  him  not  to  give  his 
name ! " 

"Oh,  I  am  so  sorry  you  did  not  get  his  name  ! "  cried 
Mrs.  Chiverley.    "Every  picture  sold  should  be  en- 
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tcred  in  a  book,  with  the  name  of  the  purchaser  and 
all  particolars.    You  might  want  to  trace  it." 

"Bless  your  soul!"  cried  Mr.  Chiverley, jumping 
down  from  the  stool  and  taking  off  his  hat,  "I  would 
much  rather  paint  another  picture  than  trace  that  one  ! 
And  now,  madam,  I  am  going  out  on  some  business. 
Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you!" 

There  were  a  great  many  things  he  could  do  for  her, 
and  when  Ardis  had  gone  to  her  room,  Mrs.  Chiverley 
mentioned  some  of  these,  and  poured  out  her  joy  mean- 
while. "Nothing  more  fortunate  could  happen  to  two 
deserving  people,"  she  said.  "To  think  that  we  should 
sell  a  picture  at  this  moment !  Ardis  must  wonder 
that  we  are  so  fall  of  delight,  but  she  cannot  appreciate 
what  a  momentous  thing  it  is  for  us  to  sell  a  picture ! 
And  what  did  you  get  for  it  f  " 

When  Mr.  Chiverley  told  her  she  threw  her  arms 
round  his  neck  and  kissed  him. 

"Thanks!"  he  said.  "There  is  no  better  way  of 
stamping  a  transaction  with  approval.  And  now,  my 
dear,  what  shall  I  get  for  dinner!  It  must  be  some- 
thing jolly,  already  cooked." 
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The  little  family  at  the  studio  was  now  a  very  happy 
one.  Mrs.  Chiverley  bloomed  like  a  June  rose  in  the 
warmth  and  light  of  pecuniary  sufficiency,  and  Mr. 
Chiverley,  having  eased  his  mind  by  the  decision  that 
this  money  which  had  come  from  Ardis  should  be 
used,  as  far  as  possible,  for  her  benefit,  allowed  his 
spirits  to  rise  as  high  as  they  pleased,  and  being  used 
to  lofty  flights,  they  arose  to  a  great  altitude  and  stayed 
there.  What  his  wife  sometimes  gently  alluded  to  as 
super-hospitality  he  considered  strict  justice,  and  they 
lived  merrily. 

Ardis,  too,  was  happy.  What  she  had  done,  and  its 
effects  upon  her  friends,  had,  of  course,  a  gladdening 
influence  upon  her.  And,  besides  that,  she  greatly 
enjoyed  her  life  in  New  York.  With  one  or  the  other 
of  her  friends  in  the  daytime,  and  with  both  of  them 
at  night,  she  visited  studios  and  art  exhibitions,  and 
many  interesting  places  besides.  And  as  for  society, 
they  had  all  that  they  wanted,  for  both  she  and  the 
Chiverleys  had  friends  among  the  best  people  in  New 
York. 

In  regard  to  Roger  Diinworth  and  his  relations  to 
her,  her  mind  had  now  grown  to  be  at  ease,  ^\^len 
he  came  home  he  would  find  out  that  he  had  made  a 
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terrible  mistake  about  Mr.  Surrey,  and  if  he  did  not 
find  out  this  for  himself,  she  was  quite  sure  that  both 
Norma  and  Dr.  Lester  would  help  him  to  the  discovery. 
Then,  when  he  spoke  again,— and  she  did  not  in  the 
least  doubt  he  would  sx>eak  again,— she  would  have  her 
answer  ready.  There  was  no  reason  for  impatience 
if  there  should  be  a  certain  delay  in  the  settlement  of 
this  matter  between  Roger  and  herself.  She  hoped  he 
would  take  plenty  of  time,  after  his  return,  to  fully 
satisfy  his  mind  concerning  his  mistake.  Then,  and 
not  before,  would  he  have  a  right  to  speak. 

Ardis  had  been  with  the  Chiverle3rs  about  a  month 
when,  one  afternoon,  on  her  return  from  a  walk  with 
Mrs.  Chiverley,  she  found  a  letter  from  Dr.  Lester.  It 
was  a  long  letter,  and  she  took  it  into  her  room  and 
sat  down  to  read  it. 

The  doctor  began  by  saying  that  he  had  hesitated 
a  good  deal  before  writing  this  letter,  but  as  he  had 
promised  he  would  give  her  all  the  information  in 
regard  to  Roger  Dunworth  that  he  himself  should 
receive,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  keep  his  promise,  be  his 
news  good  or  bad.  He  had  received  a  letter  from 
Roger  Dunworth  which  was  a  strictly  business  epistle 
and  related  to  the  forwarding  of  money  to  the  writer 
at  Atlanta,  toward  which  city  the  doctor  supposed 
him  to  be  making  his  way.  Breeville,  the  village 
where  this  letter  was  written,  had  probably  inft^uent 
mails,  for  Roger's  letter  had  lain  for  some  days  in  the 
post-oflBce ;  and  the  postmaster  had  written  a  message 
on  the  back  of  it  to  the  effect  that  the  young  man  who 
had  posted  the  letter  had  got  into  trouble,  and  that, 
if  he  had  any  friends,  some  of  them  ought  to  come 
down  and  see  about  him.    The  doctor's  impulse  had 
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been  to  start  instantly  for  the  place  himself,  but  as  this 
was  not  practicable,  he  had  telegraphed  to  the  station 
nearest  Breeville,  to  which  \illage  his  message  had 
been  forwarded,  asking  the  postmaster  for  full  particu- 
lars of  Roger's  difficulties. 

He  had  now  a  letter  from  said  postmaster,  in  which 
he  stated  that  Mr.  Dunworth  had  been  at  that  place 
for  about  a  week,  riding  around  the  country  all  day  in 
an  apparently  aimless  manner,  and  returning  to  the 
tavern  at  night.  This  method  of  action  had  excited 
the  suspicions  of  the  neighbors,  for  a  band  of  horse- 
thieves  had  recently  come  into  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  it  was  supposed  that  this  shabbily  dressed 
stranger,  mounted  upon  a  remarkably  fine  horse,  might 
be  a  confederate  of  these  men,  and  that  his  trips  about 
the  country  were  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  informa- 
tion. Soon  after  this  matter  began  to  be  talked  about, 
a  valuable  horse  was  stolen  from  a  farm  about  ten  miles 
from  Breeville,  toward  which  Dunworth  had  been  seen 
riding  the  day  before.  The  depredations  of  the  horse- 
thieves  had  become  so  daring  that  a  \igilance  com- 
mittee had  been  formed  in  the  county  to  capture  and 
make  short  work  of  them.  The  postmaster  added  that 
Dunworth  had  evidently  found  out  that  suspicion  had 
been  directed  against  him,  for  he  had  gone  off,  nobody 
knew  where.  This  flight  had  made  the  committee 
feel  sure  he  was  guilty,  and  they  were  now  in  pursuit 
of  him,  and,  if  caught,  it  would  probably  go  hard  with 
him. 

Dr.  Lester  wrote  that  he  had  not  mentioned  the 
matter  to  Major  Claverden,  for,  if  he  should  know  of 
Roger's  trouble,  he  would  start  off  for  Georgia  imme- 
diately, and  the  doctor  did  not  think  that  Ardis's  father 
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should  be  allowed  to  encounter  the  hardships,  priva- 
tions, and  perhaps  dangers,  which  such  a  journey  would 
entail,  without  her  knowledge  and  consent 

"I  am  trying  to  arrange  matters,"  the  doctor  said, 
in  conclusion,  "so  that  I  may  go  down  there  very  soon. 
I  hope  to  hear  from  you  before  I  start." 

At  the  bottom  of  the  letter  was  a  postscript  in  pencil : 
^'Have  just  received  a  telegram  from  the  Breeville 
X>ostmaster.  He  says :  *Not  caught  yet.  I  will  stand 
by  him,  if  possible.' " 

For  ten  minutes  after  finishing  reading  the  letter, 
Ardis  sat  steadily  looking  at  it  Then  she  got  up,  and 
stepping  quickly  into  the  studio,  put  on  her  wrap, 
which  she  had  thrown  over  a  chair  when  she  came  in. 

"Groing  out ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Chiverley. 

"Yes,"  said  Ardis.  "My  letter  requires  an  imme- 
diate answer.    I  am  going  to  the  telegraph  office." 

"Let  me  attend  to  that  for  you,"  said  Mr.  Chiverley, 
rising. 

"Oh,  no,  thank  you,"  replied  Ardis.  "I  shall  be 
back  in  five  minutes." 

When  Ardis  left  the  studio  she  had  not  yet  com- 
posed her  telegram,  but  before  she  reached  the  office  it 
was  prepared.  It  was  to  Dr.  Lester,  and  ran  thus : 
"Do  not  start  South.  Meet  me  at  Woodbridge  Station^ 
Wednesday,  15th,  afternoon.    A." 

When  she  came  back  the  studio  was  lighted,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Chiverley  were  in  a  state  of  anxious  solici- 
tude. 

"Has  anything  happened!"  cried  the  latter. 
"Ardis,  you  are  looking  positively  pale." 

"Dear  friends,"  said  Ardis,  "after  dinner  I  will  tell 
you  everything.      There  is  no  bad  news  from  Bald 
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Hill,  but  I  have  heard  something  which  demands 
instant  consideration." 

"I  hope  it  is  nothing  that  will  take  her  away  from 
OS,"  said  Mrs.  Chiverley,  when  Ardis  had  gone  to  her 
room.  And  in  this  wish  her  husband  most  earnestly 
joined  her.  It  would  have  destroyed  their  appetite 
for  dinner  if  they  could  have  read  the  telegram  Ardis 
had  sent. 

The  meal  was  a  quiet  one,  and  when  it  was  over  the 
three  friends  took  their  usual  seats  by  the  studio  fire. 

"I  did  not  want  to  say  one  word,"  said  Ardis,  "until 
I  had  fuDy  settled  in  my  own  mind  certain  important 
matters  which  have  been  suddenly  brought  before  me. 
It  is  so  much  easier  to  talk  about  a  thing  when  you 
have  determined  what  you  are  going  to  do."  And 
then  she  told  them  all  that  Dr.  Lester  had  written. 

Her  hearers  were  shocked.  They  both  knew  Roger 
Dunworth,  and  liked  him  much,  and  the  terrible 
danger  that  hung  over  him,  or  had  perhaps  already 
overtaken  him,  would  have  greatly  affected  them, 
even  if  they  had  not  seen  that  Ardis  was  so  deeply 
interested. 

"What  ought  to  be  done!  Is  there  anything  that 
can  be  done!"  cried  Mrs.  Chiverley. 

"Some  of  his  friends  must  go  to  him,"  said  Ardis, 
"vouch  for  him,  and  support  him.  An  utter  stranger 
in  that  wild  country,  he  has  no  chance  at  all  by  him- 
self." 

"What  friends!"  gasped  Mrs.  Chiverley. 

"Myself,  for  one,"  said  Ardis. 

"I  thought  so!  I  was  afraid  of  it!"  cried  Mrs. 
Chiverley,  bursting  into  tears.  "Oh,  Ardis,  dear  Ardis, 
don't  think  of  it !    Don't  dream  of  it !    It  will  be  ter- 
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rible !  It  will  not  be  right.  It  is  not  to  be  thought 
of  that  you  should  go  down  there." 

"By  no  means,"  said  Mr.  Chiverley.  "You  do  not 
know  the  dangers  of  such  an  undertaking.  And  be- 
sides, my  dear  girl,  I  am  bound  to  say  to  you  that 
nothing  you  could  do  in  that  way  would  be  likely  to 
be  of  any  avail.  Whatever  danger  threatens  Roger 
would  most  likely  overtake  him  long  before  you  could 
get  to  him." 

"Oh,  I  have  thought  of  that !  I  have  thought  of 
that!"  said  Ardis.  "And  I  have  considered  every 
possible  thing  that  could  be  done  for  Roger.  A  certifi- 
cate of  character  could  be  sent  to  the  postmaster  who 
is  interested  in  him,  but  Roger  is  far  away  from  Bree- 
ville  now,  and  I  doubt  if  such  a  paper  can  be  of  any 
use ;  and  what  Dr.  Lester  has  already  written  ought 
to  be  sufficient,  if  his  letter  could  be  made  use  of.  But 
no  trust  can  be  put  in  this,  and  we  must  go  down  to 
him." 

"We !    Who!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Chiverley. 

"I,  for  one,"  said  Ardis.  "It  will  be  perfectly  useless 
to  try  to  dissuade  me.  I  could  not  stay  here  and  feel 
that  people  were  making  mistakes,  or  giving  up  when 
they  should  go  on  and  on  and  on!  If  I  can't  do 
things,  I  can  see  that  things  are  done.  Dr.  Lester  will 
go  with  me,  I  am  sure.  But  he  is  not  enough— I  want 
a  lady  with  me.  I  want  you  two  to  go.  Don't  look 
so  amazed  !  Don't  say  a  thing  until  I  have  explained  I 
It  will  be  a  very  good  thing  for  you  to  go  South 
this  time  of  the  year,  and  you  have  had  no  vacation. 
I  must  pay  all  expenses,  because  it  is  my  afiair.  Oh, 
my  dear  friends,  I  do  so  want  you  to  go  with  me ! " 
And  she  laid  a  hand  upon  each  of  them. 
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"  Go  t    Of  course  we  will  go  ! "  sobbed  Mrs.  Chi  verley. 

"My  dear  Ardis,"  said  Mr.  Chiverley,  and  although 
he  did  not  sob,  his  voice  was  husky,  "we  would  go  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth  with  you,  if  our  going  could  be 
of  the  least  benefit ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  a  journey 
to  Greorgia  by  us  three  will  be  of  any  use  whatever. 
What  is  done  should  be  done  promptly  and  instantly. 
It  is  a  long  journey,  and  after  we  were  there  it  might 
be  a  good  while  before  we  would  know  what  to  do,  or 
could  do  it.  And,  besides,  this  sort  of  thing  will  prob- 
ably cost  more  than  you  suppose ;  and,  although  we 
would  not  think  for  an  instant  of  expense  at  such  a 
time  if  we  had  the  money,  the  fact  is  that  we  haven't 
it,  and  it  would  not  be  right  for  you  to  furnish  it" 

"Please  don't  talk  in  that  way!"  cried  Ardis. 
^'Those  things  are  trifles  and  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sidered !  If  anything  can  be  instantly  done  for  Koger, 
let  it  be  done.  Write,  telegraph— anything  I  But 
that  must  not  interfere  with  our  going  to  him ;  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  shall  necessarily  be  too  late. 
Roger  is  quick-witted,  and  can  ride  as  far  and  as  well 
as  any  man,  and,  with  the  start  that  he  has  had,  it  will 
not  be  easy  for  the  vigilance  committee  to  come  up 
with  him.  If  he  can  reach  Atlanta,  or  any  large  place, 
it  is  likely  he  will  be  lodged  in  jail,  and  perhaps  that 
is  the  best  thing  that  can  happen  to  him ;  and  when 
we  get  there  it  will  all  be  right.  But,  whatever  hap- 
pens, go  I  must !  And  you  two  must  go  with  me ! 
That  is  what  I  was  thinking  about  during  dinner,  and 
I  fully  decided  it  before  I  left  the  table.  Don't  talk 
about  money.  I  wouldn't  allow  you  to  spend  it,  if  you 
had  it.     That  is  a  thing  of  no  account." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chiverley  looked  at  each  other.    "All 
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right,  Ardis ! "  said  Harry  Chiverley.  "We  will  stand 
by  you,  and  we  will  do  whatever  you  say.  You  shall 
never  think  that  misfortune  came  to  you  because  these 
two  friends  failed  you.  Now,  what  is  to  be  done! 
And  when!" 

"I  have  telegraphed  Dr.  Lester,"  said  Ardis,  "that 
I  shall  be  at  Woodbridge  Station  to-morrow  afternoon." 

"Woodbridge  Station!"  repeated  both  the  Chiver- 
leys. 

"Yes,"  said  Ardis.  "That  is  a  railroad  station  about 
six  miles  this  side  of  Bolton.  And  now  I  will  explain 
to  you  the  whole  of  my  plan.  I  do  not  wish  my  father 
to  know  anything  of  this  exx>edition.  In  the  first  place, 
it  would  worry  him  dreadfully,  and  in  the  second  place, 
he  would  insist  upon  going  with  us ;  and  most  posi- 
tively that  must  not  be.  The  one  thing  flEtther  has  to 
avoid  is  exposure  in  the  winter-time.  I  shall  write 
to  him  that  I  have  gone  on  a  short  tour  with  you  to 
the  South,  and  that  we  shall  stop  at  Bolton  on  our 
return.  I  must  see  Dr.  Lester.  And  he  lives  not 
much  fJEtrther  from  Woodbridge  than  from  Bolton.  I 
wish  to  iMiss  through  Bolton  unobserved,  and  if  the 
doctor  should  meet  me  there  it  might  attract  atten- 
tion. It  would  never  do  for  my  father  to  know  that 
I  had  passed  through  Bolton  without  stopping.  I  fully 
expect  the  doctor  to  go  South  with  us,  and  I  must 
send  him  another  telegram  to  that  effect." 

"And  when  must  we  start  to  do  all  this!"  asked 
Mrs.  Chiverley. 

"At  twelve  o'clock  to-night,"  said  Ardis,  "and  we 
shall  reach  Woodbridge  to-morrow  afternoon." 

At  this  statement  Mr.  Chiverley  pushed  back  his 
chair  with  a  start,  and  Mrs.  Chiverley  opened  her  eyes 
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very  wide.  "The  dishes  are  not  even  washed ! "  she 
exclaimed. 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Chiverley,"  said  Ardis,  "if  we  do 
not  start  to-night  we  lose  a  whole  day.  And  there  is 
plenty  of  time  to  get  ready.  It  is  barely  eight  o'clock, 
and  that  gives  us  over  three  hours  before  we  need 
leave  this  house,  and  that  is  quite  time  enough  for 
everything." 

"We  shall  have  to  skip  around  in  a  lively  manner," 
said  Harry  Chiverley,  "if  we  expect  to  take  a  midnight 
train." 

"I  don't  think  we  shall  have  to  skip  much,"  said 
Ardis,  "if  we  go  to  work  S3rstematically.  In  the  first 
place,  I  shall  ask  you,  Mr.  Chiverley,  to  go  out  and  send 
a  telegram  for  me  to  Dr.  Lester.  I  want  to  tell  him 
to  meet  us  at  Woodbridge  prepared  to  go  South  with 
us.  And  while  you  are  out  you  can  buy  our  tickets. 
I  think  it  will  be  better  for  us  to  go  straight  to  At- 
lanta, and  if  Roger  has  not  reached  there  when  we 
arrive,  we  can  then  decide  what  we  shall  do.  There 
is  a  hotel  at  Atlanta  which  I  have  heard  father  speak 
of,  called  'Didman's,'  and  you  can  tell  the  janitor  to 
forward  our  letters  to  that  hotel.  Please  engage  berths 
in  a  sleeping-car,  and  order  a  carriage  to  come  for  us 
at  eleven.  That  will  give  us  a  margin,  if  we  are  not 
quite  ready.  While  you  are  out  Mrs.  Chiverley  and 
I  will  wash  the  dishes  and  put  things  generally  to 
rights,  and  then  we  will  all  go  to  packing.  I  shall 
take  my  small  trunk,  and  twenty  minutes  will  be 
enough  to  pack  that.  Then  I  shall  have  time  to  write 
a  letter  to  father,  which  we  can  post  at  the  station." 

"Trunk  !"  cried  Mr.  Chiverley.  "For  such  an  ex- 
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pedition  I  should  think  that  a  bnndle  on  the  end  of  a 
sticky  or  at  most  a  small  hand-bag,  would  be  what  each 
of  us  would  want" 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Ardis.  "We  are  going  to  Atlanta, 
and  it  may  be  necessary,  for  Roger's  sake,  for  us  to 
make  a  good  appearance  there.  So  we  must  have 
clothes,  and  you  and  Mrs.  Chiverley  must  take  your 
sketching-things." 

"Good  ! "  said  Mr.  Chiverley.  "And,  after  all,  it  is 
easier  to  pack  a  trunk  and  check  it  than  to  carry  a 
bundle  on  a  stick." 

"And  just  as  cheap,"  said  Mrs.  Chiverley. 

When  Mr.  Chiverley  returned  from  his  errands  he 
stamped  his  feet  and  shook  himself  outside  the  studio 
door  before  he  entered.  "Do  you  know,"  said  he,  as 
he  came  in,  "that  it  is  snowing  like  Sam  Hill! " 

"I  don't  know  how  Sam  Hill  snows,"  said  Ardis, 
who  was  busy  tying  up  a  portable  easel,  "but  if  real 
winter  weather  is  coming  on,  we  ought  to  be  very  glad 
that  we  are  going  South.  The  carriage  will  certainly 
come,  snow  or  no  snow,  I  suppose!" 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Chiverley,  "there  will  be  no 
trouble  about  that.  But  while  I  was  out  I  remembered 
that  there  are  i)eople  in  this  metropolis  who  ought  to 
know  of  my  departure.  It  does  not  do  for  a  man  of 
business  like  myself  to  vanish  suddenly  between  two 
days  without  letting  any  one  know  about  it." 

"Of  course  not,"  said  Ardis,  "and  you  can  sit  down 
and  write  notes  to  all  of  them.  There  is  plenty  of 
time,  for  Mrs.  Chiverley  and  I  will  attend  to  the 
packing." 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Chiverley,  who  was  just  entering 
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the  room  with  an  armful  of  miscellaneons  articles.  ''It 
is  almost  done  now.  And  I  never  should  have  sup- 
posed that  I  could  have  received  notice  after  dinner 
that  we  were  to  close  up  this  establishment  and  go 
South,  and  that  at  half-i>a5t  nine  we  should  be  almost 
ready  to  start ! " 

"There  is  something  of  the  lively  bounce  in  it,  even 
to  me,"  said  Mr.  Chiverley.  "And  do  you  think,  my 
dear,  that  it  would  be  well  to  write  to  Stolger  and  tell 
him  he  need  not  hurry  with  that  last  frame  I  ordered  t  '^ 

"By  no  means ! "  cried  his  wife.  "That  would  be  a 
very  bad  precedent  No  matter  how  long  we  stay 
away,  you  may  be  sure  the  frame  will  not  be  finished 
when  we  get  back." 

"I  am  very  glad,"  said  Mr.  Chiverley,  when  Ardis 
was  not  present,  "that  she  seems  to  keep  up  her  spirits 
so  well." 

"As  long  as  there  is  anything  for  her  to  do,"  said 
Mrs.  Chiverley,  "her  spirits  will  be  all  right  And  so 
would  mine  be,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fear  that,  no 
matter  what  we  do,  we  shall  be  too  late." 

"Banish  such  thoughts,"  said  Mr.  Chiverley.  "Now 
that  we  have  enlisted  in  this  cause,  do  not  let  us  have 
a  doubt  about  it  It  is  plain  enough,"  he  continued, 
"that  everything  has  been  settled  between  these  two 
young  people." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Chiverley,  "I  have  long  sup- 
posed that" 

All  preparations  were  made  in  time  for  the  little 
party  to  partake  of  a  supper,  in  which  they  endeavored 
to  eat  up  everything  that  was  left  in  the  house,  and 
when  the  trunks  had  been  carried  down,  and  Mrs. 
Chiverley  was  shutting  the  door  behind  her,  she  turned 
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and  said,  "Good-by,  dear  clock.    Don't  go  on  too  long 
striking  to  yourself  by  day  and  by  night" 

And  as  they  went  down-stairs  the  imaginative  little 
woman  could  hear  the  clock  say,  in  clear,  sonorous 
tones :  "Good-by-dear-friends-the-best-of-luck-go-with- 
you  I " 
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When,  on  the  next  morning,  the  Chiverleys  and  Ardis 
Claverden  reached  Washington,  they  found  that  beau- 
tiful city  as  white  as  its  monument,  and  the  snow  still 
falling.  They  continued  their  journey,  and  were  much 
surprised  to  find  the  snow  deeper  and  deeper  as  they 
progressed  southward,  so  that  they  reached  Wood- 
bridge  Station  two  hours  behind-time. 

"It  has  nearly  stopped  snowing,"  said  Ardis,  peering 
through  the  window  as  the  train  slowed  up,  "but  I  am 
very  much  afraid  Dr.  Lester  will  not  be  here !  How- 
ever, I  ought  not  to  be,  for  he  is  a  man  to  be  trusted 
in  any  weather.  Yes,  there  he  is,  buttoned  up  to  the 
chin !  And  there  is  Cream-o'-Tartar,  harnessed  to  a 
wagon.     I  never  saw  that  horse  in  harness  before." 

The  train  had  scarcely  come  to  a  stop  before  Ardis 
was  out  on  the  platform,  and  in  a  moment  she  was 
vigorously  shaking  hands  with  Dr.  Lester. 

"Are  you  ready  to  go  on  with  us!"  she  asked. 
"You  received  my  last  telegram!" 

Instead  of  answering  her,  the  doctor  said :  "Your 
friends  are  with  you,  I  suppose!" 

"Yes,  here  they  are,"  said  Ardis,  as  the  Chiverleys 
appeared  on  the  platform. 

The  doctor  hastily  greeted  them,  and  said :  "You 
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must  all  get  off  the  train.  Let  me  help  you  bring  out 
your  hand-baggage.  If  you  have  trunks,  it  will  be 
better  to  let  them  go  on." 

"What  is  the  matter!"  cried  Ardis.  "What  does 
this  mean!" 

"The  road  is  blocked  up  beyond  here.  The  train 
ahead  of  this  has  not  been  able  to  reach  Lynchburg. 
It  will  be  useless  to  stay  on  this  train;  it  cannot 
proceed  much  farther,  and  there  is  no  knowing  what 
privations  you  may  be  subjected  to." 

"But  what  shall  we  do!  Where  shall  we  go!" 
exclaimed  Ardis,  while  the  Chiverleys  stood  in  silent 
amazement 

"I  have  provided  for  everything,"  said  the  doctor  5 
"the  point  at  present  is  to  get  oflf  the  train.  I  asked 
the  station-master  to  detain  it  a  few  minutes." 

The  doctor's  manner  was  so  decided  that  no  further 
questions  were  asked,  and  the  travellers,  with  their 
portable  baggage,  soon  stood  on  the  station  platform. 

As  the  cars  began  slowly  and  laboriously  to  move 
on,  Ardis's  troubled  face  was  turned  toward  them  with 
such  an  anxious  and  wistful  air  that  it  might  have 
been  supposed  she  was  about  to  spring  back  upon 
them  and  press  on,  at  all  hazards,  toward  the  wilder- 
ness of  Greorgia.  "It  is  too  bad ! "  she  exclaimed.  "I 
believe  we  ought  to  have  stayed  on  the  train  ! " 

"No,"  said  the  doctor.  "I  have  had  plenty  of  time 
to  consider  this  matter,  and  I  think  you  will  soon  agree 
that  I  have  acted  properly.  This  snow-storm  came 
from  the  southwest,  and  it  has  been  snowing  in  the 
mountains  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  the  tracks  are 
entirely  blocked  up.  I  have  seen  telegrams  from 
various  points,  and  know  that  travel  over  this  road 
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cannot  be  resumed  for  a  day,  perhaps  two,  after  the 
storm  ceases.  We  shall  lose  no  time  by  waiting  nntil 
the  road  is  open.  And  you  need  not  be  anxious,  Miss 
Ardis,  for  I  have  had  another  telegram  from  my  post- 
master, and  he  tells  me  that  the  committee  has  re- 
turned unsuccessful.  The  telegram  ends  with:  'No 
news  of  your  friend.'  That  means,  of  course,  good 
news." 

"Gk)odf  Yes,  perhaps  it  is,"  said  Ardis,  "but  we 
must  get  to  him  as  soon  as  we  can  ! " 

"Certainly,  certainly,"  said  the  doctor,  "we  shall  do 
that.  But  I  have  a  strong  hope  that  by  this  time 
Roger  is  in  Atlanta,  or  very  near  it.  And  when  he  is 
there  he  is  safe.  But  unless  we  have  direct  and  good 
news  from  him,  we  shall  go  on  as  soon  as  the  road  is 
open." 

The  doctor's  words  brought  a  degree  of  comfort  to 
Ardis.  "Well,"  she  said,  "what  can't  be  done  can't 
be  done.  But  as  soon  as  anything  can  be  done  we 
must  do  it  And  now,  may  I  ask,  Dr.  Lester,  what  we 
ourselves  are  to  do  f    I  do  not  wish  to  go  to  Bald  Hill." 

"If  I  had  had  any  notion  of  that,"  said  the  doctor, 
*^I  should  have  allowed  you  to  proceed  to  Bolton  on 
the  tniiu." 

"What  I  should  like  to  do,"  broke  in  Mr.  Chiverley, 
"would  be  to  find  out  if  there  is  a  fire  in  that  little 
station.  If  this  is  your  Sunny  South,'  give  me  the 
shaded  North." 

By  the  glowing  station  stove  Dr.  Lester  explained 
his  plans.  "I  was  in  Bolton  last  night,"  be  said,  "and 
I  there  l)ecanie  quite  sure  that  no  trains  would  cross 
the  mountains  to-day,  and  I  therefore  made  arrange- 
ments to  take  care  of  you  good  people  until  you  could 
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go  on.  I  would  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  let  you  stay  on 
the  train  and  perhaps  be  snowed  up  at  some  point 
where  you  would  be  half  frozen  and  find  nothing  to 
eat" 

"And  what  are  you  going  to  dot "  asked  Ardis. 

"I  am  going  to  take  you  home  with  me/'  said  the 
doctor. 

At  this  announcement  Ardis  laughed,  and  Mr. 
Chiverley,  who  knew  the  doctor's  method  of  life,  and 
had  smoked  many  a  pipe  with  him  in  his  oddly  fur- 
nished room,  could  not  help  following  her  example. 
Mrs.  Chiverley  did  not  think  this  proceeding  very 
polite,  but  she  was  so  pleased  to  see  that  Ardis  could 
laugh  that  she  abstained  from  comment. 

"You  need  not  suppose,"  said  Dr.  Lester,  smiling, 
"that  I  am  going  to  shut  you  up  in  my  crowded  den. 
I  have  prepared  accommodations  for  you  in  the  old 
house." 

"Why,  that  was  burnt  long  ago,"  said  Ardis.  "I 
thought  it  was  nothing  but  ruins." 

"Ruins ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Chiverley.  "Will  that  be 
safe!" 

Mr.  Chiverley  was  delighted.  "I  remember  that 
place,"  he  said.  "I  have  sketched  it  from  all  points. 
It  will  be  jolly  to  stay  there !  And  ruins,  my  dear, 
are  ever  so  much  safer  than  new  buildings.  New 
houses  are  continually  getting  destroyed  in  some  way 
or  other,  but  ruins  last  forever." 

"W^hat  is  left  of  the  house,"  said  the  doctor,  "is 
perfectly  safe,  and  there  are  two  rooms  in  good  condi- 
tion on  the  ground  floor.  But  I  am  not  going  to  say 
anything  more  about  my  hostelry.  There  is  no  rival 
house,  and  you  will  be  obliged  to  go  with  me." 
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"(Jo  with  you ! "  said  Ardis.  "To  be  sure  we  will. 
And  what  are  we  to  go  in  t    That  wagon  t " 

"Yes,"  said  the  doctor.  "I  borrowed  that  spring- 
wagon  of  Tommy  Deans,  and  I  reckon  old  Cream-o'- 
Tartar  wiU  pull  us  through." 

"It  might  have  been  better,"  said  Mr.  Chiverley,  as 
he  came  out  of  the  station  and  gazed  at  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  white  around  him,  "if  you  had  borrowed  a 
sleigh." 

"Sleighs  are  very  uncommon  about  here,"  said  the 
doctor.  "Our  snows  generally  last  so  short  a  time  that 
they  would  be  of  little  use.  But  wheels  will  go  through 
snow  better  than  through  deep  mud,  and  I  think  we 
shall  get  on." 

The  party  was  soon  seated  in  the  open  wagon,  and 
the  journey  of  five  or  six  miles  was  begun.  They  could 
not  expect  to  travel  rapidly,  but  the  ground  was  frozen 
beneath  the  snow,  and  many  parts  of  the  road  had  been 
partially  cleared  by  the  wind,  so  that  Cream-o'-Tartar 
was  able  to  jog  along  at  a  slow  trot  On  the  way  the 
doctor  further  explained  some  of  his  arrangements. 

"It  will  be  a  regular  picnic,"  he  said.  "We  shall 
have  to  do  our  own  cooking,  and  everything.  I  have 
sent  away  the  colored  people  who  waited  on  me,  for 
they  could  not  be  trusted  to  keep  the  secret  of  my 
entertaining  guests.  The  snow  frightened  them,  and 
they  were  glad  enough  to  go  away  and  huddle  up  in 
the  cabins  of  their  friends.  I  went  to  Bolton  this 
morning  and  laid  in  a  stock  of  provisions,  and  so  I 
think  we  shall  not  suffer." 

"Suffer!"  cried  Harry  Chiverley.  "Not  to  be 
thought  of !  A  winter  picnic  !  And  in  a  ruin  !  This 
is  truly  jolly  !     Hurrah  for  the  sunny  South  ! " 
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"Is  the  house  so  burnt,"  asked  Mrs.  Chiverley,  "that 
there  can  be  no  further  fires  t" 

"Oh,  no,"  said  the  doctor.  "There  is  a  good  one 
there  now,  if  it  has  not  burnt  out.  I  will  engage  to 
keep  you  warm  enough,  though  in  other  ways  you 
may  not  be  satisfied." 

"Given  food  and  warmth,"  said  Mr.  Chiverley,  "we 
will  let  everything  else  go." 

It  had  now  stopped  snowing.  There  was  but  little 
wind,  and,  well  wrapped  up,  the  travellers  enjoyed  the 
keen,  frosty  air,  and  had  they  been  bowling  along  in 
a  sleigh  with  jingling  bells,  the  trip  would  have  been 
a  delightful  one.  Ploughing  slowly  through  the  snow 
in  an  open  spring- wagon  was  quite  another  thing.  But 
they  were  all  people  of  good  courage  and  willing  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  their  conditions. 

After  a  mile  or  two  they  turned  into  a  branch  road 
which  ran  in  the  direction  of  the  doctor's  house. 
Their  way  now  led  them  directly  through  a  forest  of 
oaks  and  chestnuts,  varied  at  intervals  by  low  growths 
of  evergreens  and  tall  pines.  The  scenes  through 
which  they  were  passing  were  of  such  rare  beauty  that 
the  travellers  broke  into  exclamations  of  delight.  The 
ground  was  all  covered  with  pure  unbroken  snow,  and 
every  long  branch  of  evergreen  and  every  tree  and 
bough  and  trailing  vine  bent  in  graceful  curves  be- 
neath a  heavy  edging  of  sparkling  whiteness.  Lines 
of  pure  white  beauty  were  all  around  them,  crossing, 
interlacing,  and  standing  out  in  delicate  relief  against 
the  patches  of  blue  which  now  appeared  in  the  western 
sky.  The  sun,  well  down  toward  the  horizon,  shed  over 
everything  a  pale  rosy  light,  and  tipped,  besides,  many 
a  bending  branch  with  frosty  points  of  gem-like  color. 
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"I  have  imagined  fairy-land,''  said  Mrs.  Chiverley, 
**but  now  I  have  seen  it ! '' 

Dr.  Lester  stopped  his  horse,  and  turning  around,  he 
said  :  "If  there  are  any  fairies  who  live  in  these  woods 
in  the  winter,  I  wish  they  would  now  appear  and  show 
me  the  road.  No  vehicle  has  been  this  way  since  the 
snow  fell,  and,  to  me,  any  wide  space  between  the  trees 
seems  as  much  like  a  road  as  any  other  space.'' 

"Did  you  not  come  from  your  house  by  this  road  t " 
asked  Ardis. 

"No,"  said  the  doctor,  "I  went  from  Woodbridge  to 
Bolton,  where  I  had  been  to  get  the  latest  news.  I 
really  do  not  know  whether  I  ought  to  go  to  the  right 
of  that  big  oak,  or  to  the  left" 

This  information  was  disconcerting,  and  the  Chiver- 
leys  forgot  the  beauty  of  the  scenery. 

"Why,  doctor,"  cried  Ardis,  "I  thought  you  knew 
every  foot  of  this  country  ! " 

"So  I  do,"  he  answered,  "under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, but  a  country  covered  with  snow  is  a  new 
thing  altogether.  In  coming  through  these  woods  I 
have  always  followed  the  road.  But  where  is  the  road 
now!    It  has  disappeared  utterly." 

"Perhaps  we  may  meet  some  one  who  will  show  us 
the  road,"  said  Mrs.  Chiverley. 

Ardis  shrugged  her  shoulders— she  did  not  want  to 
meet  anybody ;  and  the  doctor  said :  "There  is  not  a 
house  within  a  mile  of  us,  nor  a  footprint  in  this  snow." 

Mr.  Chiverley  proposed  that  they  should  go  back  to 
the  station— they  could  find  the  way  there  by  their 
own  tracks— and  then  proceed  to  the  doctor's  house 
by  the  way  of  Bolton. 

"Oh,  that  would  be  a  long,  long  journey,"  said  the 
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on  the  didi'lnard.  -Aad  nrjiir.  Creaai-y -Tar^Ar.  ^e 
put  our  dcstinks  into  jovr  Imids.  Of,  nJti/tr.  y*:<ir  ^et^t. 
Oct  up!'' 

The  horse  sUited,  and.  withoaX  hesitation,  passed  to 
the  ri^t  of  the  big  oaktree. 

"I  beUere  he  is  <m  the  road."  exclaimed  ArdiSw 
'*8ee!  There  b  a  perfect  aTcnne  stretching  itself 
before  ns." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Chiverley.  turning  his  head  from 
side  to  side.  "And  if  there  were  not  similar  avenues 
extending  themselves  in  various  directions,  I  should 
feel  certain  we  were  on  the  road.-' 

Dr.  Lester,  who  was  not  used  to  dri\ing,  nor  to  sit- 
ting crami)ed  up  in  a  vehicle,  now  drew  the  gloves 
from  his  half-frozen  fingers  and  put  his  haniLs  in  his 
pockets.  If  his  horse  would  do  his  own  driving,  ho 
was  more  than  willing  to  let  him  do  it. 

^<This  is  one  of  my  oddest  experiences,"  said  M»*. 
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Chiverley.  "To  proceed  through  fairy-land  nnder  the 
sole  guidance  of  a  medicinal  preparation  is  something 
to  be  remembered  ! " 

After  a  time  Mrs.  Chiverley  said  :  "It  begins  to  seem 
to  me  as  if  Cream-o'-Tartar  were  wandering  at  random 
among  the  trees." 

This  remark  was  emphasized  by  Cream-o'-Tartar 
snddenly  taking  a  sharp  turn  to  the  right,  and  covering 
the  party  with  a  shower  of  snow  from  some  down-bent 
evergreen  branches.  There  was  a  startled  scream  from 
the  ladies,  and  Dr.  Lester,  his  eyes  blinded  with  snow^ 
shouted:  "WTioa!" 

The  horse  stopi)ed. 

"I  knew  it  would  be  so!"  cried  Mrs.  Chiverley. 
"If  you  leave  him  to  himself  he  wiU  dash  us  to 
pieces." 

"I  don't  believe  it ! "  said  Ardis.  "This  is  as  much 
like  a  road  as  any  other  place.  Let  him  go  on^ 
doctor." 

The  doctor  started  the  horse,  and  on  they  went. 
Trees  stood  all  about  them,  on  either  side,  and  even  in 
front;  but  among  these  dark  trunks,  little  and  big, 
without  striking  one  of  them,  Cream-o'-Tartar  slowly 
made  his  way. 

The  sun  was  now  low  and  it  was  beginning  to  be 
dusky.  The  doctor  remarked  that  the  moon  would 
rise  in  a  couple  of  hours,  but  this  did  not  appear  to 
comfort  anybody. 

"I  believe  this  horse  has  no  idea  where  he  is  goings 
and  is  walking  merely  to  keep  himself  warm,"  said 
Mr.  Chiverley.  "I  should  like  to  get  out  and  follow 
his  example." 

"Don't  think  of  such  a  thing,  Harry  ! "  exclaimed 
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his  wife.  "You  will  get  your  feet  wet  and  soaked  and 
perhaps  frozen." 

"And  cut  off,"  added  Mr.  Chiverley.  "Thank  you. 
I  shall  remain  in  the  wagon  with  alacrity." 

The  resx)onsibility  of  the  comfort,  and  i)erhaps  the 
safety,  of  his  friends  began  to  press  upon  the  doctor. 
It  was  getting  dark,  and  the  situation  was  grave. 
What  to  do  the  doctor  did  not  know.  It  was  as  well 
to  let  the  horse  go  his  own  way  as  to  turn  him  in  an- 
other direction.  All  ways  seemed  equally  to  lead  into 
the  heart  of  the  woods. 

Tears  were  in  Mrs.  Chiverley's  eyes,  but  she  turned 
her  face  away  from  Ardis.  Nothing  could  be  more 
dreadful  than  fairy-land !  Even  the  beauty  that  had 
been  made  the  present  scene  more  terrible  to  her. 
There  was  no  beauty  now ;  everything  was  cold,  pale, 
spectral,  and  awful ! 

Even  the  courage  of  Ardis  began  to  give  way.  At 
any  moment  their  progress  might  be  stopped.  What 
could  they  do  for  a  firet  What  could  they  do  for 
anything!  Would  it  be  possible  for  Dr.  Lester  to 
procure  assistance! 

Cream-o'-Tartar  now  pulled  the  party  up  a  slight 
ascent,  and  then  he  turned  into  an  open  space. 

"A  clearing ! "  cried  Ardis.     "Whose  can  it  be!  " 

"Clearing!"  exclaimed  the  doctor.  "Do  you  see 
that  mass  of  trees  in  front  of  us  !  That  is  where  I  live. 
This  is  the  highroad.  Cream -o'- Tartar  has  brought 
us  through,  without  making  a  mistake  ! " 

"Hurrah  for  the  good  old  physic  ! "  cried  Mr.  Chiv- 
erley. And,  without  a  word,  his  wife  fell  crying  upon 
Ardis's  shoulder. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

**I  COULD  not  have  supposed,"  said  Mr.  Chiverley,  as 
he  awkwardly  got  down  from  the  spring-wagon  in 
front  of  Dr.  Lester's  little  house,  "that  my  legs  oould 
get  themselves  so  uncommonly  stiff.  The  effects  of 
semi-tropical  air  are  truly  wonderful !  But  I  thought 
you  were  going  to  take  us  to  those  ruins,  doctor.  Have 
you  changed  your  mind!" 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Dr.  Lester,  who  was  now  on  the 
ground.  "But  you  must  first  come  in  here  and  get 
yourselves  warm." 

The  party  were  soon  clustered  around  a  great  bed  of 
embers  in  the  fireplace.  An  armful  of  brushwood 
upon  these  soon  made  a  crackling  blaze,  and  then  Dr. 
Lester  left  them  to  "thaw,"  as  he  termed  it,  while  he 
went  over  to  the  other  house  to  attend  to  the  fires 
there. 

"Don't  forget  dear  old  Cream-o' -Tartar ! "  cried 
Ardis.  "Give  him  his  supper  before  you  do  anything 
else.  I  wish  I  had  a  pound  of  sugar  to  give  him,  to 
show  my  gratitude.  But  I  will  prove  that  some  other 
time." 

Cream-o' -Tartar's  wants  were  soon  attended  to,  and 
the  party  around  the  fire  perceived  through  the  win- 
dow Dr.  Lester,  hard  at  work  with  a  big  hoe,  making 
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a  path  through  the  snow  from  his  door  to  the  remains 
of  the  old  mansion-house. 

Mr.  Chiverley  seized  his  hat  "He  must  not  do  that 
all  by  himself,"  said  he ;  and  hurrying  out  of  the  door, 
with  the  stiffness  entirely  departed  from  his  legs, 
he  asked  the  doctor  for  something  with  which  he 
could  help  him. 

"I  could  not  find  anything  but  this  old  hoe,"  said 
the  other,  "but  if  you  choose  to  take  it,  I  will  go  in 
and  build  up  the  fires." 

It  was  now  so  dark  that  Mr.  Chiverley  could  scarcely 
follow  the  footprints  which  the  doctor  had  made.  But 
the  path  was  finished  as  the  doctor  came  out,  and  then 
the  two  went  back  for  the  ladies. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  little  company,  preceded  by 
the  doctor  with  a  lantern,  reached  the  back  piazza  of 
the  old  house.  When  the  doctor  opened  the  door,  they 
entered  a  large  kitchen,  with  a  wood  fire  blazing  in  an 
enormous  fireplace. 

"Here,"  said  Dr.  Lester,  "is  where  we  shall  cook 
and  eat  Next  to  this  is  what  used  to  be  the  dining- 
room.  The  little  furniture  we  saved  from  the  fire  was 
put  in  there,  and  in  a  closet  are  stored  away  a  lot  of 
pillows  and  blankets  and  sheets,  which  I  leave  to  you 
ladies  to  make  use  of.  There  is  a  small  room  opening 
from  that,  which  my  uncle  used  as  a  study.  It  is  pretty 
well  dismantled,  for  I  have  taken  all  the  books  over 
to  my  place.  But  there  is  a  large  couch  there,  on 
which  Miss  Ardis  can  possibly  make  herself  comfort- 
able. My  accommodations  are  pretty  rough,  but  I 
think  you  will  be  better  off  here  than  in  a  snowed-up 
train." 

When  the  doctor  had  lighted  his  lamp  and  had 
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shown  his  rooms,  his  guests  were  surprised  that  the 
old  ruin  should  still  contain  such  apartments. 

"Pretty  shabby,"  said  the  doctor,  "but  occasionally 
I  have  had  some  one  here  to  sleep,  and  from  time  to 
time  I  have  put  the  doors  and  windows  in  order." 

"I  call  this  truly  jolly,"  said  Mr.  Chiverley.  "I 
wonder,  doctor,  that  you  do  not  come  over  here  and 
live  yourself,  and  have  three  rooms  instead  of  one." 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  doctor,  "but  I  prefer  staying 
where  I  am.  My  room  is  large,  and  my  house  has  a 
good  roof  to  it  I  reserve  dilapidation  for  my  friends. 
And  now,  if  you  please,  we  will  go  to  work  and  get 
our  supper." 

Four  persons  better  adapted  to  a  gypsy  style  of  house- 
keeping could  scarcely  have  been  found.  The  doctor 
had  laid  in  a  good  supply  of  provisions.  The  coffee 
was  soon  boiling,  the  ham  frizzling,  bread  toasting,  and 
eggs  slipping  from  shell  to  pan. 

Mrs.  Chiverley  was  charmed  with  the  great  open 
fireplace  and  the  iron  cranes  on  which  to  hang  pots. 
"A  true  artist,"  she  said,  "should  always  cook  at  a  fire 
like  this." 

The  table  was  spread  with  the  doctor's  stock  of 
crockery,  and  though  the  gentlemen  sat  upon  a  board 
supported  by  two  boxes,  no  cooks  ever  ate  a  meal  of 
their  own  cooking  with  more  relish,  nor  were  louder 
in  its  praises. 

After  supper  a  great  fire  was  built  up,  and  the  little 
party  gathered  around  it  Then  the  doctor  went  over 
to  his  house,  quickly  returning  with  a  demijohn  and  a 
small  jar. 

"A  ruin  like  this,"  said  he,  "is  incomplete  without 
spirits,  and  I  have  here  some  old  peach  brandy,  which, 
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idicn  I  poll  oat  this  cork,  will  fill  these  gloomy  halls 
with  the  inTisiUe  ^osts  of  departed  fruit/' 

At  this  sentiment  there  was  a  general  hand-clapping, 
and  Mrs.  Chiveriey  wanted  to  know  what  was  in  the 
jar. 

"Honey,"  said  the  doctor. 

"And  what  do  yon  do  with  honey  ?  '■  she  asked. 

"1  will  show  yon,"  was  the  answer.  The  doctor  there- 
upon produced  four  glasses,  and  put  into  each  a  small 
quantity  of  the  liquid  honey.  Then  he  poured  in  some 
peach  brandy,  and  stirred  up  the  mixture.  **Now," 
said  he,  "you  shall  taste  our  celebrated  *  pexich  and 
honey,'  which  the  present  generation  does  not  know 
much  about,  but  which,  better  than  anything  else,  will 
keep  off  the  effects  of  a  long  drive  through  the  snow 
and  cold." 

"Doctor,"  said  Mr.  Chiverley,  when  he  had  takcMi  a 
few  sips,  "1  now  begin  to  feel  as  if  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  the  sunny  South." 

The  feelings  of  vexation  and  disappointment  which 
this  enforced  stoppage  had  caused  to  Ardis  had  now 
nearly  disappeared.  The  doctor  seemed  so  hopeful 
about  Roger,  and  in  such  good  spirits,  that  her  natural 
disposition  to  look  upon  the  better  side  of  thinjrs  was 
encouraged.  Had  she  known  that  the  doctor's  plcjus 
ure  in  having  her  for  a  guest,  in  ministering  to  her 
wants  and  in  any  way  promoting  her  comfort,  would 
have  put  him  in  good  spirits,  no  matter  what  dangers 
were  threatening  other  people,  she  might  not  have 
been  so  much  encouraged. 

When  the  ladies  had  arranged  the  bedrooms,  and 
the  gentlemen  had  had  a  smoke  l)efore  the  kitchen 
fire,  the  doctor  bade  his  guests  good  night,  although 
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it  was  still  early  in  the  evening.  When  he  had  gone^ 
the  others  remained  around  the  hearth,  unwilling  to 
leave  the  glowing  blaze.  Suddenly  Ardis  sprang  to 
her  feet  and  put  out  the  light 

"Why  did  you  do  thatt "  exclaimed  the  Chiverleys, 
in  a  breath. 

"Hush  ! "  said  Ardis.  "1  saw  through  the  window 
two  men  ride  up  to  the  doctor's  door.  It  would  never 
do  for  anybody  to  see  a  light  in  here.  We  should  have 
thought  of  that,  and  have  closed  the  shutters,  if  there 
are  any." 

The  doctor  was  astonished,  and  somewhat  alarmed^ 
when  he  opened  his  door  and  the  light  of  his  lamp  fell 
upon  Messrs.  Skitt  and  Cruppledean. 

"You  didn't  expect  any  visitors  on  a  night  like 
this ! "  cried  Skitt  "But  it  is  jolly  being  out  with  the 
snow,  and  the  moon,  and  all  that" 

"CJome  in,  gentlemen,  come  in,"  said  the  doctor,, 
endeavoring  to  conceal  his  anxiety. 

"Before  we  go  in,"  said  Cruppledean,  "I  want  to 
tell  you,  doctor,  that  there  is  somebody  in  that  old 
house.  I  saw  a  light  there,  and  it  was  suddenly  put 
out  That  sort  of  thing  means  no  good,  and  if  you 
will  give  us  each  a  club,  we'll  go  over  with  you  and 
help  you  rout  out  the  beggars— tramps,  most  likely." 

"Come  in,  gentlemen,"  cried  the  doctor,  earnestly. 
"There  are  no  tramps  hereabout,  and  if  any  unfor- 
tunates have  taken  refuge  in  those  ruins,  I  shall  not 
disturb  them  to-night." 

"Very  good  of  you,"  said  Cruppledean,  reluctantly 
entering.  "And  most  likely  they'll  break  into  your 
house  to-night." 

"No  fear  of  that ! "  said  the  doctor,  closing  the  door. 
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"Sit  down,  gentlemen^  and  warm  your  toes.  Nobody 
will  take  the  trouble  to  break  into  my  house." 

"That  may  be,"  growled  Cruppledean,  "but  if  1  were 
in  your  place  I  wouldn't  go  to  bed  until  1  had  found 
out  who  the  sneaking  rascals  are." 

"The  way  to  put  yourself  properly  in  my  place," 
said  the  doctor,  smiling,  "is  to  sit  down  and  take  a 
pipe." 

The  three  men  sat  down  before  the  fire,  but  Crup- 
pledean did  not  seem  to  enjoy  it  His  features  wore 
an  air  of  discontent,  and,  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees^ 
he  puffed  vigorously  at  his  pipe,  and  said  nothing. 

"Doctor,  when  did  you  hear  from  Dunworth  t "  asked 
Skitt.  "You  seem  to  be  the  only  person  with  whom 
he  has  any  communication." 

"The  last  letter  I  received  from  him,"  said  the  doctor, 
"was  the  one  of  which  I  spoke  to  you.  I  judged  from 
it,  as  you  may  remember,  that  it  was  his  intention 
soon  to  return." 

"I  wish  he  would  do  it,"  said  Skitt  "Our  meals  are 
getting  worse  and  worse,  and  we  can't  stand  it,  you 
know.  If  Dunworth  doesn't  turn  up  soon,  I  shall  get 
old  Miss  Airpenny  to  come  back  to  us.  And  if  old 
Miss  Airpenny  comes,  the  servants  vow  they  will  go, 
and  then  we'll  have  to  get  in  a  new  lot  And 
there's  no  knowing  what  sort  they'll  be— thieves,  most 
likely.  When  you  write  to  Dunworth,  I  wish  you'd 
tell  him  that" 

The  doctor  smiled,  but  before  he  could  answer,  Crup- 
pledean broke  his  silence.  "Now,  really,  doctor,"  he 
said,  "I  don't  think  you  are  acting  fair  by  your  neigh- 
bors. It's  not  half  an  hour's  walk  from  here  to  Dun- 
worth's,  and  the  tramps  that  take  up  their  lodgings  in 
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your  old  ruins  are  more  likely  to  go  to  our  place  to  do 
the  stealing  than  to  do  it  here.  Come,  now,  let's  each 
of  us  take  a  stick  of  this  fire- wood  and  go  there  and 
rout  them  out"     And  he  pushed  back  his  chair. 

"No,  sir,"  said  the  doctor.  "If  Judas  Iscariot  and 
Bill  Sykes  were  in  that  house,  I  would  not  rout  them 
out  on  a  night  like  this." 

Cruppledean  gave  an  unintelligible  growl,  pulled  up 
his  chair  to  the  fire,  and  again  fell  to  puffing  in  silence. 

Skitt  now  began  to  send  more  messages  to  Dunworth, 
and  these  became  so  many  and  so  varied  that  the  doctor 
expostulated. 

"If  I  go  into  all  those  particulars,"  he  said,  "I  shall 
have  to  send  him  a  treatise." 

"Oh,  I  don't  believe  you'U  mind  telling  him  all  that, 
doctor,"  said  Skitt  "It  runs  along  together,  you  know, 
and  he  ought  to  know  it" 

"Doctor,"  said  Cruppledean,  suddenly,  "one  thing 
you  really  should  do.  You  ought  to  go  over  there 
and  see  if  those  beggars  have  any  matches  about  them. 
If  you  don't  take  away  their  matches,  as  like  as  not 
they'll  set  fire  to  that  old  place,  and  bum  down  your 
house  as  well." 

"I  am  not  afraid,"  said  the  doctor.  "That  old  house 
has  been  burnt  as  much  as  it  ever  will  be." 

"Well,  then,"  cried  Cruppledean,  impatiently,  "may 
a  man  go  over  there  and  take  a  look  at  the  rascals,  so 
that  he'll  know  them  if  he  sees  them  prowling  about 
his  placet     I  am  not  afraid  to  go  by  myself." 

Skitt  now  arose.  "Come  on,  Cruppledean,"  he  said. 
"It  is  time  for  us  to  go  home.  Don't  bother  your  head 
about  tramps.  And  it's  as  like  as  not  you  didn't  see  a 
light  over  there,  anyway." 
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"Yes,  I  did,''  said  Cmppledean,  doggedly,  as  he  went 
ont  to  his  horse. 

The  doctor  stood  at  his  door  until  the  two  men  had 
ridden  out  of  the  yard,  and  then  he  went  back  to  his 
fire. 

When  they  were  out  on  the  road,  Cmppledean  turned 
to  his  companion.  "Skitt,"  said  he,  '^let's  ride  back 
to  the  other  side  of  that  old  house  and  see  who  is  in 
there." 

"Come  on,"  said  his  companion,  "and  let  the  old 
house  alone.  Now,  really,  Cmppledean,  haven't  you 
any  sense  in  your  skull!  Couldn't  you  see  that  Dr. 
Lester  knew  who  was  in  that  house!  " 

"Why  didn't  he  say  so,  then!  "  said  Cmppledean. 

Skitt  laughed.  "Because  he  didn't  want  anybody 
else  to  know.    But  I  know." 

"Really!"  cried  Cmppledean. 

"Yes,"  said  the  other.  "I  could  see  it  by  the  way 
the  doctor  spoke  and  acted.    It's  Dunworth  I " 

"Dunworth!"  cried  the  other.  "What  do  you 
mean!" 

"I  mean,"  said  Skitt,  "that  he  has  never  been  away 
at  all,  but  has  been  hiding  in  that  house  all  the  time, 
and  Dr.  Lester  has  been  keeping  him  x)osted  about 
what  has  been  going  on.  That  is  the  reason  I  sent 
him  all  those  messages.  Of  course  I  didn't  exi)ect  the 
doctor  to  write  them." 

Cmppledean  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed  with 
such  vigor  and  suddenness  that  his  horse  started. 
"This  is  a  go!"  he  cried.  "Xow,  look  here,  Skitt^ 
isn't  this  just  like  these  Americans?" 

"Well,"  siiid  Skitt,  "there  are  other  people  l)esides 
Americans  who  do  that  sort  of  thing.     I  have  read  of 
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a  man  in  liondon  who  went  away  from  his  wife  and 
family,  and  wasn't  heard  of  for  twenty  years,  and  all 
that  time  he  was  living  in  a  honse  just  across  the  street^ 
and  watching  his  family  through  a  telescope." 

"Do  you  suppose  Dunworth  is  doing  that!"  asked 
Cruppledean,  angrily. 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Skitt,  "he  isn't  that  kind  ;  and  I  don't 
believe  he  will  stay  away  for  twenty  years,  either.  I 
think  what  I  said  about  letting  the  servants  go  and 
filling  up  the  house  with  a  pack  of  thieves  will  fetch 
him!" 

Cruppledean  was  now  highly  amused.  "Do  yon 
know  what  Fve  a  mind  to  dot"  he  cried.  "To-mor- 
row I'll  ride  over  there,  going  round  by  the  back^ 
where  the  doctor  won't  see  me,  and  I'U  walk  straight 
into  that  old  house  without  knocking,  and  I'll  say  to 
him:  ^Mr.  Dunworth,  would  you  bring  the  young 
cattle  up  to  the  cow-yard  so  that  they  can  all  be  fed 
together  in  this  weather,  or  do  you  still  wish  to  keep 
them  apart!'  It'll  be  great  fun  to  see  how  he  looks 
when  I  say  that  to  him,  just  as  if  I  had  known  all 
along  that  he  was  there." 

"If  you  know  what's  good  for  you,"  said  Skitt^ 
"you'll  let  Dunworth  alone.  And,  what's  more,  don't 
let  us  say  a  word  to  Parchester  about  this.  He  has 
been  putting  on  airs  lately^  keeping  an  eye  on  things 
as  if  he  expected  to  come  into  the  property.  And  it 
w\\\  be  great  fun  when  he  finds  out  that  all  the  time 
Dunworth  has  been  keeping  an  eye  on  him." 

"It's  larks  !"  cried  Cruppledean.  "And  we'll  shut 
up  like  oysters  before  old  Parch  ! " 

For  an  hour  Dr.  Lester  sat  by  his  fire,  but  steadily 
looking  out  of  the  window  over  the  snow-covered 
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gTXNmd  to  the  faadb:  <^  Hic  <M  hofosc^  for  be  bad  5ii5|ii- 
CMMis  coDcaiii]iftbeTOiuig5tadriit  of  fitfiiuii^«  Wben 
he  felt  stttisfifd  tbmt  GnipplcdeaQ  m^is  not  cominir  buclu 
be  went  to  bed. 

Tbis  act  bad  beni  pcrfwiDcd  long  before  by  bis 
guests,  witbont  any  ligtit  except  tbat  afibnkd  by  tbe 
moon. 
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The  next  morning  the  sky  was  bright,  the  son  was 
warm,  and  there  was  a  great  thaw.  Everywhere  the 
snow  was  softening  and  melting  and  dripping  and 
trickling  away  in  little  streams  wherever  it  conld  find 
a  channel.  It  was  like  early  spring  to  Mr.  Chivcrlcy, 
who  was  not  familiar  with  the  South  in  winter,  and  he 
stood  at  the  back  door  of  the  house  and  sniffed  the 
mild,  moist  air.  When  Dr.  Lester  came  over  to  break- 
fast he  did  not  express  much  gratification. 

''It  means  mud  about  a  foot  deep,"  he  said,  ''and 
great  discomfort  in  getting  about,  and  after  the  roads 
have  all  been  cut  up  into  deep  ruts  and  holes,  they  will 
be  frozen  hard,  and  one  might  as  well  travel  over  an 
upturned  currycomb.     Our  winters  are  very  fickle." 

"Do  not  call  this  winter,"  said  Mr.  Chiverley.  "A 
woman  is  as  old  as  she  looks,  and  the  season  is  what  it 
seems.  Please  do  not  disturb  that  philosophy.  I  am 
expecting  the  smell  of  \iolets  when  the  snow  melts 
from  that  little  mound." 

"If  the  smell  of  fried  ham  does  not  prove  attractive 
enough  to  make  you  come  in,"  cried  Mrs.  Chiverley, 
"please  close  the  door." 

Very  soon  after  breakfast,  Dr.  Lester  mounted 
Cream-o'-Tartar,  and  rode  to  Bolton  to  see  if  there 
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were  any  chance  of  the  travellers  continaing  their 
joomey  that  afternoon.  He  came  back  with  the  in- 
formation that  the  roads  over  the  mountains  were  still 
blocked;  but  it  was  confidently  expected  that  trains 
would  go  through  the  next  day. 

"Very  good,"  said  Ardis.  "We will  go  over  to  Wood- 
bridge  Station  to-morrow,  and  if  the  train  comes  we 
will  take  it  And  remember,  doctor,  that  you  are  to 
be  one  of  the  i)arty.  Positively  we  cannot  go  without 
you ! " 

To  be  shut  up  in  the  kitchen  of  a  half-burnt  house 
on  a  fine,  bright  day  like  this  was  irksome  to  the  Chiv- 
erleys,  but  walking  was  almost  an  impossibility,  and 
it  was,  besides,  desirable  that  they  should  not  show 
themselves.  The  doctor  brought  over  a  lot  of  old 
novels,  and  with  these  they  quieted  their  impatient 
souls. 

Ardis  did  not  care  to  read,  and  she  spent  most  of 
the  morning  looking  out  of  the  window.  It  might  be 
a  strange  thing  for  her  friends  to  be  shut  up  in  this 
place,  but  she  felt  that  it  was  a  very  much  stranger 
thing  for  her  to  be  here !  But  little  more  than  a  mile 
away  in  a  straight  line,  though  much  fitrther  by  the 
road,  a  piece  of  rising  ground  was  topped  by  a  mass  of 
trees,  their  bare  topmost  branches  showing  plainly 
against  the  sky.  That  was  Bald  Hill.  There  was  her 
home,  there  was  her  father.  Here  was  she.  Tears  filled 
her  eyes  as  her  soul  reached  out  itself  toward  her  father. 
And  yet,  if  she  went  to  him  she  must  give  up  the 
enterprise  of  love  and  duty  she  had  undertaken.  She 
did  not  fear  that  her  father  would  forbid  the  continu- 
ance of  her  journey,  but  she  knew  that  when  he  under- 
stood its  object  he  would  go  with  her.   This  must  not  be. 
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In  the  afternoon  she  saw  the  doctor  standing  in  the 
open  door,  and,  after  looking  ont  to  see  that  no  one 
was  on  the  road,  she  wrapped  herself  in  a  shawl  and 
ran  over  to  him. 

"There  is  no  one  to  see  me,"  she  said,  "and  if  there 
were,  I  don't  believe  I  should  be  recognized  with  this 
shawl  over  my  head.  People  might  think  I  was  Betty, 
your  cook." 

The  doctor  smiled.  "Or  a  wagon-load  of  com 
fodder,"  he  said.  "You  look  as  much  like  one  as  the 
other." 

Ardis  laughed,  and  began  to  walk  round  the  room. 

"Do  you  remember,  doctor,"  she  said,  "how  I  used 
to  go  about  this  room  when  I  was  a  little  girlt  And 
the  room  does  not  seem  to  have  changed  at  all,  except 
that  some  things  look  a  little  older." 

"Alas!"  said  the  doctor,  "some  things  will  grow 
old." 

Probably  he  would  have  moralized  a  little  more  had 
not  Ardis  uttered  a  sudden  exclamation.  She  had 
stopped  before  a  pair  of  small  top-boots  which  hung 
against  the  wall,  well  worn  and  somewhat  dusty. 

"Why,  doctor!"  cried  Ardis,  "I  positively  believe 
these  are  my  riding-boots  ! " 

A  blush  so  deep  that  it  showed  itself  through  his 
tanned  and  weather-beaten  skin  rose  to  the  doctor's 
face,  but  he  was  behind  Ardis,  and  she  did  not  see  it 
"Yes,"  he  said,  coming  forward,  "they  are  your  boots. 
Old  Miles,  who  had  them  to  mend,  brought  them  here, 
one  day,  and  asked  me  to  carry  them  over  to  you,  he 
having  one  of  his  rheumatic  fits.  But  the  patches  he 
had  put  over  those  omcked  places  were  so  rough  and 
coarse  I  did  not  believe  that  you  would  wear  the  boots, 
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and  I  had  intended  doctoring  them  a  little  myself  be- 
fore I  took  them  to  you." 

"You ! "  exclaimed  Ardis.    "You  mend  my  boots ! " 

"Yes,"  said  the  doctor,  with  a  constrained  laugh. 
" I  like  that  sort  of  work.  With  an  adhesive  substance 
I  have  I  can  put  a  patch  on  a  boot  so  that  it  will 
scarcely  be  noticed." 

"I  am  very  glad  you  did  not  do  it,"  said  Ardis.  "I 
would  not  like  to  think  of  such  a  thing  as  your  mend- 
ing my  boots.  Those  patches  are  quite  good  enough 
for  the  country  in  bad  weather."  Then  she  continued : 
^^By  the  way,  doctor,  I  should  like  to  have  those  boots 
now.  They  are  good  and  thick,  and  will  keep  my  feet 
dry  in  this  weather  much  better  than  those  I  have  on." 

"You  should  stay  in  the  house  as  much  as  you  can, 
Miss  Ardis,"  said  the  doctor,  "if  you  don't  want  your 
friends  to  stop  here  and  call  on  you.  But,  if  you  are 
discreet,  you  can  take  a  little  fresh  air  without  being 
noticed,  and  I  will  bring  the  boots  over  to  you." 

Ardis  soon  ran  back  to  the  old  house,  and  when  she 
had  gone  the  doctor  took  down  the  boots,  brushed  off 
the  dust,  and  then  proceeded  carefully  to  anoint  them 
with  a  waterproof  preparation  from  a  stone  bottle. 
Ashe  sat  at  work,  rubbing  the  oily  fluid  into  the  pores 
of  the  leather  with  a  patience  and  intelligence  which 
could  not  be  exx>€cted  of  any  servant  of  that  region,  he 
remembered  his  curious  thrill  of  pleasure  when  the 
old,  rheumatic  cobbler  put  those  little  t>oots  into  his 
hands.  He  also  called  to  mind  how  he  had  afterwards 
looked  with  indignation  at  the  coarse  patches,  and  how 
the  happy  thought  had  come  to  him  that  he  would 
himself  cover  with  smof>th.  neatly  fitting  bits  of  leather 
these  cracks  in  the  bo<its  of  Ardis ;  how  he  had  (laid  the 
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old  cobbler  and  had  hang  them  ap  in  his  room ;  how 
day  after  day  he  had  looked  on  them  and  resolved  that 
on  the  morrow  he  would  begin  the  true  labor  of  love, 
and  that,  although  she  would  never  know  it,  he  would 
with  his  own  hands  do  something  that  would  be  of 
service  to  Ardis,  He  remembered,  too,  how  he  never 
had  begun  his  task,  knowing  that  when  the  boots  had 
been  put  in  proper  order  they  ought  to  be  returned  to 
their  owner,  and  feeling  each  day  more  and  more  re- 
luctant to  part  with  them.  And  now  Ardis  had  seen 
them,  had  suspected  nothing,  and  was  going  to  tramp 
about  in  them  a  little  at  the  back  of  the  old  house, 
and  if  not  one  drop  of  snow-water  penetrated  through 
the  leather,  it  would  be  due  to  the  loving  earnestness 
with  which  he  rubbed  in  that  compound. 

Ardis  thought  the  doctor  was  a  long  time  coming 
with  the  boots,  but  after  he  had  brought  them  she 
enjoyed  her  tramp  down  a  smooth  walk  of  unbroken 
snow  in  the  garden  of  the  old  house,  made  secure  from 
observation  by  a  hedge  of  evergreens,  and  not  a  drop 
of  snow-water  came  through  the  leather  to  her  feet. 
And  when  she  came  in  she  lent  the  boots  to  Mrs.  Chiv- 
erley,  who  was  well  pleased  to  lay  by  her  novel  for  a 
breath  of  outer  air. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  that  night  when  the  little  party 
retired  to  their  rooms,  but  even  then  Ardis  did  not  go 
to  bed.  She  sat  at  her  window  looking  out  over  the 
landscape.  The  moon,  somewhat  past  the  full,  was 
shining  brightly,  and  in  the  distance  lay  Bald  Hill, 
with  its  fringe  of  tree-tops  against  the  sky. 

For  half  an  hour  she  sat  and  looked  out  Then  she 
got  up  and  listened.  All  was  quiet  in  the  old  house. 
She  looked  across  the  yard ;  the  doctor's  little  home 
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was  dark.  Now  she  b^an  to  busy  herselfl  The  room 
was  lighted  only  by  the  moon  and  by  a  &int  glow  of 
embers  from  the  hearth,  but  she  was  able  to  find  what 
she  wanted.  She  took  off  her  shoes,  and  replaced  them 
with  the  riding-boots  which  the  doctor  had  so  carefWy 
anointed ;  she  put  on  a  thick  jacket,  and  over  that  a 
dark  waterproof,  the  hood  of  which  enveloped  her 
head.  Then  she  stepped  quietly  to  the  window,  raised 
it,  looked  this  way  and  that,  and,  with  an  ease  that 
showed  this  was  not  the  first  time  in  her  life  that 
she  had  done  such  a  thing,  she  got  out  of  the  window, 
dropping  gently  ui>on  the  snow,  but  with  sufficient 
force  to  make  a  light  crushing  sound.  Fearful  that 
this  might  have  awakened  the  Chiverleys,  she  stood 
still  for  a  moment  and  listened.  But  hearing  nothing 
to  indicate  that  the  slumber  of  her  friends  had  been 
disturbed,  she  quietly  pulled  down  the  window  and 
made  her  way  across  the  yard,  keeping  as  £eu*  from  the 
doctor's  house  as  possible.  When  she  reached  the  road 
she  crossed  it,  and  climbed  the  fence  on  the  other  side, 
and  then  started  straight  across  the  fields  toward  Bald 
HilL  The  night  was  cold  and  frosty,  and  the  snow, 
which  had  been  melting  all  day,  was  covered  with  a 
crust,  which,  however,  was  not  strong  enough  to  bear 
the  weight  of  Ardis,  whose  feet  broke  through  it  at 
every  step.  But  it  was  not  deep,  and  on  the  ridges 
and  higher  i>ortions  of  the  field,  which  had  lain  all  day 
in  the  sunshine,  the  snow  was  almost  gone,  although 
the  tangled  dead  grass  and  the  stubble  often  made  her 
high  boots  of  as  much  service  to  her  here  as  in  the  snow. 
Straight  on  she  went  toward  the  rising  ground  on 
which  stood  her  home.  When  she  c^me  to  a  fence  she 
climbed  it ;  in  the  lower  places,  where  the  snow  was 
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deepest,  she  crnshed  boldly  through  it  Once  she  came 
to  a  deep  golly,  and  felt  obliged  to  go  around  the  head 
of  it,  but  reaching  another  and  a  shallower  one,  she 
stopped  for  a  moment,  and  seeing  how  far  it  extended 
on  either  hand,  she  gathered  her  waterproof  tightly 
about  her,  and  slid  to  the  bottom,  plunging  into  snow 
which  came  nearly  to  the  top  of  her  boots,  and  then 
briskly  clambered  up  the  opposite  bank,  finding  it  nec- 
essary, however,  occasionally  to  use  her  hands. 

She  continued  her  course,  now  through  the  apple 
orchard,  then  over  the  lawn  and  among  the  great  oaks 
which  stood  about  the  house.  All  was  quiet,  almost 
death-like.  Heavy  shadows  alternated  with  wide 
spaces  of  moonlit  snow.  Nowhere  a  sign  or  sound  of 
life.  Mjyor  Claverden  kept  only  hunting-dogs,  and 
these,  in  such  weather,  were  safely  housed  in  a  distant 
barn.  Midnight  intruders  were  not  exi)ected  at  Bald 
Hill. 

A  path  had  been  cleared  around  the  house,  and  on 
this  Ardis  stepped  noiselessly  to  the  front  piazza  and 
ascended  the  steps.  There  was  a  window  at  one  end 
of  the  piazza  which  opened  into  the  library,  and  which 
was  seldom  fastened,  for  when  there  had  been  smoking 
in  that  room  her  father  liked  to  lower  the  upper  sash 
slightly.  She  opened  the  shutters,  and,  as  she  had 
hoped  and  expected,  she  found  she  could  raise  the  lower 
sash.  Lifting  it  slowly,  she  clambered  into  the  room, 
and  slipping  off  her  boots,  stepped  quickly  to  the  fire- 
place, where  a  great  mass  of  coals  twinkled  in  thousands 
of  little  stars  through  the  white  ashes  that  had  been 
piled  over  them.  Here  she  sat  down  and  warmed 
herself.  Her  vigorous  exercise  had  put  her  body  in  a 
glow,  but  her  hands  and  face  were  cold. 
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She  would  not  have  enjoyed  so  mach  the  gentle  heat 
coming  from  this  banked-np  bed  of  coals  had  she 
known  that  the  man  who  had  followed  her  from  the 
old  half-ruined  house  all  the  way  to  Bald  Hill,  ktrping 
at  a  discreet  distance,  but  never  losing  sight  of  her 
until  she  had  entered  the  library  window,  wits  now 
standing  on  a  bit  of  bare  ground  behind  one  of  the  oak- 
trees  on  the  lawn,  stamping  his  feet,  and  beating  liim- 
self  with  his  arms  to  keep  from  becoming  chilled.  Tliis 
man  had  heard  the  slight  crunch  made  by  the  bn^iking 
of  the  snow-crust  when  Ardis  had  dropped  from  licr 
bedroom  window.  He  had  seen  her  cross  tlic  yard,  and 
he  had  divined  her  purpose.  As  quickly  as  possible 
he  had  prepared  himself  for  a  walk  through  the  snow, 
and  had  followed  her,  that  he  might  protect  and  help 
her  in  case  there  should  be  need  for  it,  but  intiniding 
not  to  intrude  himself  upon  her  unless  there  should  Iw 
need.  Once,  when  she  slipped  down  into  the  gully,  jwxri- 
dentally,  as  he  thought,  he  had  rushed  forward  to  her 
assistance,  but  she  so  quickly  scrambled  up  the  other 
side  and  continued  on  her  way  that  he  understmnl 
what  she  had  done,  and  followed  her  example  when  he 
reached  the  gully.  Shivering  and  stamping,  he  would 
stay  outside  until  she  reapf>eared,  or  until  he  felt 
assured  that  she  ha^J  no  intention  of  nrapfiearing. 

The  little  white  hamls  that  were  spnnul  out  over  the 
fire  of  hot  ashes  were  s^Kin  warmed,  and  then  Ardiii 
arose  and.  with  nolsele«  trea/L  stepj^d  out  of  the  of >#'ri 
library  door  into  the  hall.  The  uiff^tiiliieht,  t'^ttmuic  in 
at  a  window  over  the  landing  of  the  \t^jn»ay.  t-ttnUU-^l 
her  to  see  her  way.  and  %he  /^uiHIy  nent  up  \ii%:n.. 
The  door  of  the  fr* fuf  tfffftu  on  tti#-  ri^ht  of  the  upj^r 
baU  was  slightly  ajar,  ari^l  fht^m^ch  it  /:Sftr/i/:  a  l^iifij^  lir«e 
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of  pale  light  This  was  her  father's  room.  The  door 
was  never  entirely  closed,  and  in  it  a  little  night-lamp 
always  burnt 

Ardis  noiselessly  approached  the  door,  and  oi>ening 
it  slowly  and  gently,  she  looked  in.  Her  father  was 
asleep— sound  asleep,  as  his  low  and  regular  breath- 
ing testified.  His  ruddy,  upturned  features  were  dis- 
tinctly visible.  Ardis  gently  drew  near  and  seated 
herself  upon  the  corner  of  a  chair  which  stood  dose  by 
the  bedside.  Then,  leaning  forward,  she  steadfastly 
looked  ui>on  her  other's  face.  What  she  would  do, 
what  she  would  say,  how  she  would  attempt  to  explain 
her  presence  there,  should  he  suddenly  awake,  she  did 
not  consider.  She  simply  sat  and  looked  ui>on  his 
tace. 

For  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  Ardis  remained  thus^ 
leaning  slightly  forward  and  gazing  ui>on  her  father's 
features,  calm  in  sleep.  Then  she  bent  her  face  down 
dose  'to  his,  and  gently  kissed  him  on  the  cheek. 
There  was  a  slight  twitching  in  the  muscles  of  his  tacCy 
and  she  drew  back  quickly  ;  but,  almost  immediately, 
the  regular  breathing  began  again,  and  he  slept  on. 

Quietly  rising,  Ardis  now  moved  toward  the  door. 
There  she  stopped,  and,  turning,  looked  back  for  a  few 
moments  at  her  father.  Then  she  went  out,  leaving 
the  door  as  she  had  found  it.  What  she  had  done  was 
a  very  little  thing,  but  it  was  the  sole  reason  for  which, 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  she  had  trudged  through 
the  snow  to  Bald  Hill. 

When  she  reached  the  lower  hall  she  was  struck 
with  an  idea.  Going  to  the  library,  she  found  the 
match-box  in  its  regular  place  on  the  mantelpiece, 
and  igniting  a  match  by  touching  it  to  an  exposed 
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ttat  BO  en^iio^  skooki  be  heanL  ste 
in  one  of  the  old-fiKliioiKii  siWtY 
cudkstkks  wkieh  stcMMi  on  each  end  i^  the  nuoite)- 
IMcee.  With  tkis  besTj  picee  i^  fiuaily  plate  in  Ker 
hand,  die  went  oTer  aJl  tlie  low^  part  of  tlie  liouse^ 
<Hiiittiii^  only  tlie  store-nxMiu  tlie  door  of  which  was 
locked.  When  she  had  satisfied  herself  that  eveiythiiiK 
was  in  order,  and  that  the  e^nnfort  of  her  &ther  and 
his  gnest,  the  general^  was  {iroperiy  attended  to«  she 
reentered  the  library,  blew  oat  the  lights  and,  when 
the  little  spark  on  the  wick  had  entirely  died  awi^^ 
she  replaced  the  candlestick  on  the  mantelpiece. 

Her  feet  were  now  cold,  having  so  long  been  covered 
only  by  stockings^  and  she  stood  and  warmed  them  at 
the  fire.  Outside,  the  man  behind  the  oak-tree  kept 
stamping  his  feet,  bat  did  not  succeed  in  keeping  them 
very  warm.  Through  the  half-closed  slats  of  the  shut- 
ters he  had  seen  the  light  as  Ardis  passed  fVom  room  to 
room,  and  had  thought  how  easy  it  would  be  for  a 
robber  to  rob  the  Bald  Hill  house.  Fortunate,  tlicrc- 
fore,  it  was  that  there  were  no  robbers.  Thinking  tliun, 
he  stamped  his  feet,  and  did  not  wonder  that  Ardls  wwt 
loath  to  leave  that  comfortable  mansion. 

When  Ardis  had  warmed  her  feet,  she  went  to  tlie 
window,  put  on  her  Imots,  raised  the  sasli,  got  out, 
closed  the  window  and  shutters,  and  then,  with  tts  III  tie 
creaking  of  t>oots  and  iKianLs  hs  was  p'Mfilblir,  aUt.  iiiarle 
her  way  along  the  piazza  and  down  the  %irip%, 

"Now."  she  said  to  herself,  a^!!ihe  rnwUtA  iUi'  t/^roniiAf 
"I  do  not  see  why  any  one  should  know  that  I  havr 
been  here,"  Tlie  reavm  ^he  did  n//t  v^  wa*  th#r 
opoeity  of  an  tKtkirff.. 

When  she  haA  i:r*f^^\  tlur  lawn  aM  irnt^ti-A  Um: 
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apple  orchard  the  man  behind  the  tree  began  to  follow 
her.  She  went  straight  away  across  the  fields,  but  not 
in  the  track  by  which  she  had  come,  for  by  making  a 
slight  divergence  she  believed  she  could  avoid  the  gul- 
lies. She  now  began  to  feel  a  little  nervous.  When 
she  had  been  going  to  Bald  Hill,  her  object,  and  the 
fact  that  she  was  approaching  her  home,  had  sustained 
her  courage.  But  now  she  was  going  to  a  strange 
place,  and  it  was  very,  very  late.  If  she  should  meet 
a  man  or  a  dog,  or  suddenly  find  herself  benumbed  by 
cold,  what  would  become  of  hert  Steadily  behind  her 
followed  the  man.  He  knew  what  would  become  of 
her  should  danger  threaten. 

When  Ardis  reached  her  bedroom  window,  the  sill 
of  which  was  some  four  feet  from  the  ground,  she 
found  that  she  could  not  raise  the  lower  sash.  The 
projection  of  the  framework  around  the  panes  on  the 
outside  was  so  slight  that  her  fingers  could  obtain  but 
little  hold,  and  she  could  not  reach  the  upper  part  of 
the  sash.  She  was  about  to  relinquish  the  attempt  in 
shivering  despair  when  a  low  voice  beside  her  said : 
"Allow  me  to  raise  the  window,  Miss  Ardis." 

If  she  had  not  known  the  voice  she  would  have 
screamed  in  fright.  *^Dr.  Lester!"  she  said.  "Is  it 
possible  that  I  have  awakened  you  by  trying  to  get  in 
at  this  window  ? " 

The  doctor  smiled,  and  still  depressing  his  voice  for 
fear  of  awakening  the  Chiverleys,  he  said;  "People 
cannot  get  into  my  houses  without  my  knowing  it. 
And  now,  let  me  help  you  in." 

With  one  foot  in  his  hand,  as  if  she  were  mounting  a 
horse,  Ardis  was  raised  to  the  window-sill,  and  entered 
her  room.     Before  closing  the  window  she  leaned  out 
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and  said:  ^'I  think  it  is  right,  doctor,  that  I  should 
tell  you  that  I  have  been  to  Bald  Hill.  I  could  not 
pass  so  near  my  home  without  peeping  in  on  father, 
and  I  did  that  and  bade  him  good-by,  although  he  did 
not  know  it,  being  fast  asleep.  I  slipped  away  by 
myself  because  I  was  sure  you  would  all  cry  out  against 
such  an  undertaking.  But  I  went  there  and  came  btick 
without  meeting  even  an  old  hare.  My  only  misliap 
was  not  being  able  to  open  this  window,  and  I  am  very 
sorry  that  I  made  you  come  out  of  your  house  to  open 
it  for  me." 

''That  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence,"  said  the 
doctor.  "But  you  must  not  stay  any  longer  at  that 
open  window.     Good  night" 

Dr.  Lester  had  just  opened  his  door  when  he  heard 
a  step  behind  him,  and,  turning  suddenly,  he  beheld 
Bonetti.  As  the  doctor  started  back  in  amazement, 
the  other  said  in  a  high  whisper :  "Pll  lye  mighty  glad 
to  get  inside  and  warm  myself,  doctor,  for  I  am  pretty 
nigh  froze."  And  saying  this,  he  immediately  entered 
the  house. 

The  doctor  followed.  "Bonnet!"  he  exclaimed, 
"what  does  this  mean Y     What  are  you  doing  here  t " 

Bonetti  drew  a  chair  close  to  the  fireplar^e,  in  which 
some  ends  of  logs  were  still  smouldering.  "  Well,"  said 
he,  "I  have  been  to  Bald  Hill  with  you  and  Miss  Ardis 
Claverden.  When  I  saw  you  followin'  her  across  the 
fields  I  reckoned  that  yon  were  goin'  along  to  take 
care  of  her  without  her  knowin'  it.  80  I  followed  you 
to  take  care  of  you." 

"Of  met"  said  the  drxftor,  no  agitated  that  he  harl 
not  thought  of  sitting  down.  "And  how  did  you  o/jmc 
to  see  3Iiss  Ardist     What  were  you  doing  here!" 
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"Yes,"  said  Bonetti,  extending  his  feet  dangerously 
close  to  the  embers,  "I  went  along  to  take  care  of  you, 
for  if  you'd  met  one  drunken  feller  keepin'  Christmas 
before  the  time,  you'd  ha'  been  just  as  likely  to  meet 
two,  and  then  your  hands  would  have  been  a  little  too 
full.  And  how  did  I  know  it  was  Miss  Ardist  That 
was  easy  enough  to  anybody  whcr  had  ever  seen  her 
walk.  But  I  would  have  known  it  was  her,  anyway, 
from  havin'  seen  her  and  that  painter  gentleman  and 
his  wife  all  sittin'  together  in  the  kitchen  of  the  old 
house." 

*^ Bonnet ! "  exclaimed  the  doctor. 

"Yes,"  said  Bonetti.  "I  came  up  not  long  after  sup- 
per, thinkin'  I'd  have  a  little  talk  with  you,  and  when 
I  oi)ened  your  door  you  wasn't  here ;  and  when  I  saw 
a  path  through  the  snow  from  this  house  to  the  other 
one,  and  a  regular  dug-out  path,  too,  such  as  you 
wouldn't  have  made  for  yourself,  I  began  to  wonder, 
and  I  went  over  to  see  what  it  meant  The  shutters 
were  all  shut,  but  there  was  a  chink  in  one  of  them, 
and  I  looked  through,  and  there  was  you  four  sittin' 
before  the  j&re." 

"Bonnet,"  said  the  doctor,  "that  was  a  low-down, 
contemptible  thing  for  you  to  do." 

"No,  it  was  not,"  said  Bonetti.  "I  wanted  to  see 
who  was  in  there,  and  how  could  I  tell  that  I  oughtn't 
to  look  till  I  had  looked  t  Yon  may  bet  your  life  that 
I  jumped  when  I  did  see  who  was  there !  I  didn't 
look  in  no  more,  for  I  don't  make  a  business  of  peepin' 
through  chinks,  but  I  went  into  that  old  garden,  where 
I  could  walk  about  without  bein'  seen,  and  I  tramped  up 
and  down  in  a  trodden  path,  thinkin'  and  tbinkin'  and 
thinkin',  and  tryin'  to  work  out  the  toughest  puzzle 
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that  had  ever  been  set  before  me  since  the  day  I  was 
bom.  And  put  it  this  way  or  that  just  as  much  as  I 
pleased,  there  was  only  one  way  in  which  I  could  work 
it  out  There  was  Miss  Ardis  Claverden,  almost  within 
rifle-shot  of  her  own  home,  where  she  was  born  and 
raised,  and  not  goin'  there,  and  shuttin'  herself  up  in 
that  old  house ;  and  there  was  thatpainter — I  forget  his 
name— and  his  wife ;  and  there  was  you.  Now,  it  stands 
to  reason  there  was  only  one  way  to  work  that  out,  and 
that  was  that  you'd  been  playin'  a  mighty  deep  game 
on  me,  and  on  most  other  people,  too,  and  that  you  and 
Miss  Ardis  was  goin'  to  run  off  and  get  miarried,  and 
that  them  two  had  come  with  her  to  help  along,  and 
that  none  of  you  was  goin'  to  show  at  Bald  Hill  till 
the  knot  was  tied." 

''What  outrageous  and  abominable  stuff ! "  cried  Dr. 
Lester. 

"Well,"  said  Bonetti,  "that  was  the  only  way  I  could 
work  it  out,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  when  you 
came  back  to  your  house  I'd  come  up  to  you,  feir  and 
square,  and  ask  you  about  it,  and  if  I  hadn't  worked 
it  out  right,  you  could  say  so.  But  you  was  an  awful 
long  time  comin'  out,  and  after  walkin'  up  and  down 
and  keepin'  a  watch  ui>on  the  house  until  near  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  then  comin'  up  close  to  the 
back  door,  and  hearin'  you  all  still  talkin'  inside,  I  went 
to  the  stable  and  sat  down  alongside  of  the  horse  so  as 
to  get  warmed  up.  His  hide  was  mighty  comfortable 
to  put  my  hands  on,  and  I  stayed  longer  than  I  thought 
to,  and  when  I  come  out  the  first  thing  I  saw  was  a 
woman  jumpin'  on  the  snow  from  a  lower  window. 
You  can  bet  that  I  stood  stock-still  and  kept  shady 
when  I  saw  that !    Then  she  put  off  and  got  into  the 
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field,  and  of  course  I  knew  who  it  was.  Then  ont  yon 
come,  quiet,  and  followed  her.  I  let  you  get  a  little 
on,  and  I  followed  you,  as  I  told  you  before.  Now,  I 
couldn't  work  out  what  she  was  goin'  off  to  Bald  Hill 
for.  At  first  I  thought  she  had  repented  her  bargain, 
and  was  runnin'  home  to  her  father.  But  I  soon  con- 
sidered that  she  wasn't  the  kind  of  a  girl  to  go  back 
on  anybody." 

The  doctor  here  made  an  impatient  gesture,  and 
seemed  about  to  interrupt,  but  he  did  not,  and  Bonetti 
continued : 

^^By  the  time  she  had  got  into  the  Bald  Hill  house 
—and  mighty  neat  she  did  it  too— I  had  made  up  my 
mind  that  she  had  gone  home  to  get  something  she 
wanted  to  take  with  her.  I  reckoned  she'd  be  out 
pretty  soon  because  I  saw  you  waitin',  so  I  waited,  too. 
It  was  cold  work,  but  I  reckoned  I  could  stand  it  as 
long  as  you  could ;  and  when  she  come  out,  havin'  got 
her  breastpin  or  her  ring,  or  whatever  it  was  she  was 
after,  I  followed  after  you  both,  and  saw  you  help  her 
in  the  window.  Now,  then,  doctor,  if  I  haven't  worked 
it  out  the  right  way,  what  is  the  right  way?" 

Dr.  Lester,  who  had  been  standing  all  this  time,  now 
sat  down  before  the  fire.  He  was  very  angry  with 
Bonetti,  and  would  have  been  glad  to  refuse  to  gratify 
his  anxiety.  But  the  man  had  seen  so  much  it  would 
be  wise  to  secure  his  secrecy  by  telling  him  everything. 
Therefore,  in  as  few  words  as  possible  he  stated  the 
facts  in  the  case.  "And  now,  Bonnet,"  said  the  doctor, 
"you  are  not  to  breathe  to  your  family,  or  to  any  one, 
that  you  have  seen  Miss  Ardis  and  her  friends  here, 
or  that  yon  know  anything  about  their  movements  or 
their  intentions.     As  for  me,  it  is  of  no  importance 
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whether  I  stay  here  or  go  away,  and  if  people  think  I 
am  absent  on  Roger  Dunworth's  behalf  I  have  no  ob- 
jections. Bat  they  must  know  nothing  of  the  company 
with  me.  And  by  the  way,  Bonnet,  since  you  have 
forced  yourself  into  this  matter,  I  shall  get  you  to  do 
something  for  me.  If  Roger  Dunworth  should  come 
home  while  I  am  looking  for  him,  or  if  you  should  hear 
anything  about  him  which  I  ought  to  know,  I  want 
you  to  telegraph  to  me.     I  will  give  you  the  address." 

So  saying,  the  doctor  went  to  his  desk  and  presently 
returned  with  the  address  on  a  card.    Bonetti  took  it. 

"Didman's  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Georgia,''  he  read.  "That, 
I  suppose,  is  the  p'int  you're  goin'  to  operate  from!" 

"Yes," said  the  doctor,  "and  remember  this,  Bonnet : 
when  Miss  Ardis  returns,  successful  or  unsuccessful, 
she  will  tell  her  father  all  that  has  happened,  but  he 
must  not  hear  a  word  of  it  from  any  other  lips." 

"All  right ! "  said  Bonetti.  "Nobody  shall  hear  of 
it  from  me."  He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  he 
went  on :  "It  does  seem  to  me.  Dr.  Lester,  that  you 
must  love  a  girl  most  powerful  when  you  do  all  you're 
doin'  to  help  her  to  get  the  man  she  wants." 

"Bonnet ! "  exclaimed  the  doctor,  springing  to  his 
feet,  "I  once  told  you  to  drop  all  that ! " 

"Dropped  it  is,"  said  the  other,  pushing  back  his 
chair  and  extending  his  fingers  with  a  jerk  as  if  some- 
thing hot  had  fallen  from  them.  "And  now  I  think 
ril  go  home.  If  I  hear  anything  about  Dunworth  I'll 
telegraph  to  you,  namin'  no  names.  But  I  don't  be- 
lieve he'll  be  ketched  for  a  horse-thief.  He's  too  sharp 
for  that" 

"You  may  as  well  sleep  here,"  said  the  doctor.  "It 
is  very  late,  and  you  can  have  that  lounge." 
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"No,"  said  Bonetti.  "I  don't  mind  walkin'  home. 
And  if  the  women-folks  should  get  up  to-morrow 
mornin'y  and  find  me  away  and  no  wood  split,  there 
might  be  a  row.    Qood  night,  and  good  luck  to  you ! " 

The  next  day  Cream-o* -Tartar,  with  some  difficulty 
in  muddy  places,  drew  our  party  to  Woodbridge  Sta- 
tion, where,  in  due  time,  a  southern-bound  train  arrived 
and  took  them  on  their  journey.  The  doctor  did  not 
mount  the  steps  of  the  car  until  the  train  was  on  the 
point  of  starting.  He  had  been  stroking  the  nose  of 
his  horse,  and  talking  to  a  man  who  was  to  take  charge 
of  him. 

"I  don't  wonder.  Dr.  Lester,"  said  Ardis,  as  they 
were  moving  oflf,  "that  you  wanted  to  say  good-by  to 
Cream-o'-Tartar.  He  is  a  good  horse,  and  when  I 
come  back  I  am  going  to  do  something  for  him.  I  don't 
know  what  it  will  be,  but  something  for  his  comfort" 

"Yes,"  said  the  doctor,  "he  is  a  good  horse."  Then 
he  dropped  the  subject.  It  was  not  for  him  to  say  to 
Ardis  that  on  the  morning  before  he  had  sold  Cream- 
o'-Tartar  to  pay  the  expenses  of  this  journey. 
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At  Didman's  Hotel  in  Atlanta  onr  party  heard  no 
news  of  Roger  Dunworth.  That  this  shoold  be  so  had 
been  considered  among  the  strong  possibilities,  and  no 
time  was  lost  in  making  preparations  to  carry  out  the 
plan  of  campaign  which  had  been  agreed  upon.  After 
it  had  been  made  plain  that  Roger  had  not  gone  to  any 
other  place  in  the  city,  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  post- 
master at  Breeville,  announcing  the  approach  in  that 
direction  of  Mends  of  Mr.  Dunworth,  and  the  next 
morning  the  party  set  out  on  their  search  through  a 
I)ortion  of  the  State  untraversed  by  railroads.  It  was 
decided  to  proceed  northward  towacrd  Breeville,  as  it 
was  supposed  that  Roger  would  naturally  make  his 
way  southward  toward  Atlanta,  where  he  had  re- 
quested Dr.  Lester  to  address  him.  At  all  possible 
points  inquiries  were  to  be  made,  and  at  places  where 
it  might  be  thought  proper,  notes  were  to  be  left  for 
Roger,  or  information  for  his  benefit 

Two  buggies  were  hired  for  the  journey,  each  drawn 
by  a  single  horse.  It  was  considered  better  to  proceed 
in  this  way,  as  in  the  search  it  would  sometimes  be 
necessary  for  the  party  to  separate.  The  travellers 
took  with  them  very  little  baggage,  leaving  their 
trunks  at  Atlanta,  and  the  clothes  they  wore  were  such 
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as  were  suited  to  rough  work  in  all  weathers.  The 
doctor  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  make  any  change  in 
his  dress,  but  Mr.  Chiverley  wore  a  gray  flannel  shirt 
and  a  soft,  shapeless  hat  His  wife  considered  herself 
quite  ready  for  roughing  it  in  an  old  woollen  dress  and 
a  black  straw  hat  tied  on  with  a  veiL  Ardis  wore  a 
suit  in  which  she  had  been  accustomed  to  tramp  about 
Bald  Hill  in  bad  weather.  Her  dark  flannel  dress  was 
short,  a  silk  handkerchief  was  tied  loosely  around  her 
neck,  and  her  hair  was  tightly  put  up,  and  almost  con- 
cealed under  a  boy's  felt  hat  On  her  feet  she  wore 
the  boots  which  Dr.  Lester  had  returned  to  her. 

"Well ! "  cried  Mr.  Chiverley,  when  he  saw  her. 
"You  are  the  young  lady  who  advised  us  to  bring  our 
best  clothes  down  here,  so  we  could  make  an  impres- 
sion of  resi)ectability." 

"Certainly,"  said  Ardis,  "and  if  the  time  comes  to 
make  such  an  impression  we  should  be  sorry  if  we 
had  to  make  it  in  this  toggery.  But  for  working  pur- 
poses I  call  this  sort  of  thing  quite  suitable." 

"You  have  made  yourself  look  like  a  girl,"  said 
Mrs.  Chiverley,  "while  I  resemble  an  old  woman.  I 
think  I  shall  take  you  for  my  daughter." 

"Very  good,"  said  Ardis,  "and  when  we  get  tired  of 
that  we  can  change  the  relationship  with  the  costume." 

The  party  set  out,  with  the  two  gentlemen  in  the 
leading  buggy  and  Ardis  driving  Mrs.  Chiverley  in 
the  other. 

Their  plan  was  to  change  about  when  they  felt  like  it 

As  they  drove  along  Mr.  Chiverley  said  to  his  com- 
panion :  "I  don't  care  to  speak  in  this  way  before  the 
ladies,  but  since  I  have  found  that  Mr.  Dunworth  has 
not  made  his  appearance  in  Atlanta,  where  his  letters 
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were  to  be  forwarded,  I  have  not  been  hopefol  in  re- 
gard to  him.  It  is  now  a  long  time  since  he  left  Bree- 
viUc.'' 

^^The  case  does  not  look  as  well  as  I  should  like  it 
to,"  said  the  doctor,  "but  I  don't  despair.  Roger  Dun- 
worth  is  a  peculiar  fellow,  and  his  travelling,  esi>ecially 
in  the  present  instance,  is  likely  to  be  different  from 
the  travelling  of  any  other  man.  For  years  he  has 
been  much  interested  in  northern  Georgia,  and  al- 
though this  was  not  the  reason  for  his  leaving  home,  I 
am  sure  it  determined  the  place  of  his  exile.  At  col- 
lege he  was  an  ardent  student,  and  now  he  is  an  ardent 
fJEU-mer.  If  there  is  any  better  way  of  doing  things 
than  as  he  does  them,  he  wants  to  know  it  With  this 
object  in  view,  it  would  be  of  no  use  or  interest  to  him 
to  travel  on  a  highroad  direct  to  Atlanta.  He  would 
naturally  diverge  in  one  direction  and  another,  and 
continue  his  observations  as  he  made  his  way  south. 
I  imagine  that  he  may  have  an  idea  of  settling  down 
here,  and  that  he  is  investigating  different  localities 
with  that  view." 

"His  present  farm  is  a  very  good  one,"  said  Mr. 
Chiverley. 

"Yes,"  said  the  doctor,  "but  he  probably  could  make 
more  money  here,  and  in  his  present  state  of  mind  he 
might  prefer  to  live  here.  I  shall  be  very  sorry  if  he 
leaves  us,  for  our  countj^  cannot  afford  to  lose  such  a 
man." 

"I  should  say  not,"  remarked  the  other.  "We  used 
to  see  a  good  deal  of  him  the  summer  we  were  at  Bol- 
ton and  Bald  HiD,  and  we  both  considered  him  a  first- 
class  fellow.  He  went  away  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  didn't 
he?" 
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"Jealousy  or  despair,"  said  the  doctor. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Chiverley,  "I  don't  approve  of 
either  jealousy  or  despair,  but  if  a  man  is  liable  to 
these  things,  I  don't  know  any  one  more  cai>able  of 
bringing  them  on  than  Miss  Ardis  Claverden." 

"True ! "  said  the  doctor. 

After  a  silence  of  a  few  moments,  Mr.  Chiverley  re- 
marked :  "No  man  could  receive  a  higher  compliment 
than  to  have  Ardis  Claverden  come  down  here  on  his 
account  Of  course  it  is  the  motive  which  makes  the 
action  valuable.  As  £Eur  as  doing  anything  is  con- 
cerned, it  would  have  been  better  to  have  sent  two 
more  men  than  to  have  come  herself  and  brought  Mrs. 
Chiverley." 

"I  am  not  sure  of  that,"  said  the  doctor.  "Miss 
Ardis  came  down  here  to  see  that  we  did  everything 
that  could  be  done,  and  especially  to  see  that  we  did 
not  get  discouraged  and  give  up." 

"You  may  be  right,"  said  Mr.  Chiverley.  "It  is 
possible  we  might  have  weakened,— at  least,  I  might,— 
but,  with  her  with  us,  I  think  there  will  be  no  weak- 
ening." 

That  day  our  friends  heard  nothing  of  Dunworth, 
but  this  did  not  greatly  disappoint  them,  as  they  were 
yet  too  near  Atlanta  to  expect  much  in  the  way  of 
news  of  him.  They  spent  the  night  at  a  village,  and 
in  the  morning  pursued  their  journey.  On  this  day 
some  detours  were  made,  the  doctor  in  one  instance 
walking  several  miles  across  the  country  to  a  cross- 
roads post-office  of  which  he  had  been  told.  He  en- 
joyed this  opportunity  of  stretching  his  long  legs,  but 
when  he  rejoined  his  party  he  had  no  news  to  give  them. 

Nothing  of  importance  oceiured  the  next  day,  except 
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that  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  one  of  the 
horses,  who  had  been  a  disapi)ointment  during  the 
whole  journey,  showed  signs  that  his  day's  supply  of 
strength  was  giving  out,  and  they,  therefore,  found 
themselves  obliged  to  stop  at  a  settlement  some  miles 
short  of  the  place  where  they  had  exx>ected  to  spend 
the  night 

Ardis  was  very  impatient  at  this  delay.  They  were 
now  approaching  a  part  of  the  country  where  news 
was  to  be  exi)ected,  and  the  town  at  which  they  had 
intended  to  conclude  their  day's  journey  was  a  place 
of  some  importance,  where  they  might  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  learn  something.  An  effort  was  made  to  get 
another  horse,  but  there  were  none  to  be  had  at  this 
place.  They  hoped  that  in  the  morning  the  horse 
would  be  able  to  carry  them  on. 

The  tavern  at  which  they  stopped  was  small  but 
comfortable  enough.  The  two  ladies,  with  the  books 
they  had  brought  with  them,  ensconced  themselves  in 
the  dining-room,  where,  although  the  weather  was  not 
cold,  a  fire  of  brushwood  was  crackling  on  the  hearth. 
The  doctor  and  Mr.  Chiverley  went  out  for  a  tramp, 
partly  for  the  sake  of  the  exercise,  and  partly  because 
they  might  chance  ux>on  news  of  Dunworth  at  some 
farm-house  or  cross-roads  store. 

Ardis  soon  tired  of  reading,  and  leaving  Mrs.  Chiv- 
erley to  the  fire  and  her  book,  she  went  out  on  a 
side  piazza  which  opened  from  the  parlor.  Outside 
it  was  much  more  agreeable  to  her  than  indoors.  The 
sun  had  not  yet  set,  and  the  air  was  just  beginning  to 
be  touched  with  a  gentle  frostiness.  She  went  in  the 
house,  put  on  her  hat  and  jacket,  and  walked  up  and 
down  the  piazza. 
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While  thus  quieting  her  impatienoe  by  cireiilatuig 
her  bloody  three  horsemen  rode  up  to  the  tavern,  and 
tjdng  their  horses  to  a  rack,  they  entered  a  bar-room 
which  was  in  the  front  of  the  honse  on  the  ground 
floor.  From  the  end  of  the  piazza,  Ardis,  having  noth- 
ing else  to  look  at,  watched  these  men  as  they 
dismounted  and  went  into  the  house.  They  were 
ordinary-looking  men,  plainly  dressed,  and  in  appear- 
ance nowise  interesting.  In  horses,  even  if  ordinary, 
Ardis  was  much  more  interested  than  in  ordinary  men, 
and  she,  therefore,  turned  her  attention  to  the  animals 
at  the  rack.  Two  of  these  horses  might  have  been 
good  enough  beasts,  but  they  had  been  ridden  hard, 
apparently  for  a  long  distance,  and  looked  worn  and 
tired.  The  third  horse,  however,  seemed  fresh  and  in 
good  condition,  and  as  Ardis  looked  at  him  she  thought 
what  a  fine  thing  it  would  be  if  her  i>arty  could  get 
such  a  horse  as  that  with  which  to  continue  their  jour- 
ney instead  of  the  one  which  had  caused  them  such 
delay.  The  animal  might  not  be  a  driving  horse,  and, 
in  all  probability  his  owner  would  not  be  willing  to 
hire  him,  but,  nevertheless,  she  would  go  down  to  look 
at  him. 

He  was  indeed  a  fine  horse  and  very  much  opposed 
to  being  tied  to  a  rack.  His  companions  stood  quietly, 
their  heads  down,  but  he  moved  about,  stamping  im- 
patiently, and  tossing  his  head  from  side  to  side  as  if  he 
were  looking  for  some  one  to  come  and  loose  him. 

While  standing  near  the  horse,  but  out  of  the  way  of 
his  sidelong  movements,  Ardis  was  joined  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  house,  a  pleasant  little  man  who  wore  a 
straw  hat  in  December. 

"Fine  horse  that,  miss!"  said  he.  "Good  enough 
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for  a  general  in  the  army !  Man  inside  bronght  him 
down  from  Whitefield,  and  I  must  say  he  stood  the 
journey  better  than  them  others.  That's  the  way  a 
horse  with  blood  in  him  shows  what  he's  worth." 

"The  others  appear  to  be  very  good  horses,"  said 
Ardis. 

"Yes,"  said  the  man,  "but  they  don't  begin  to  come 
up  to  this  fellow !  He  is  a  little  damp  on  his  legs  and 
flanks,  but  on  the  rest  of  him  he  hasn't  turned  a  hair. 
If  I  had  the  money,  I'd  like  to  own  that  horse !  You 
might  almost  think  he  was  tryin'  to  say  that  he  wants 
his  supper,  and  was  a-wonderin'  if  his  master  was 
a-goin'  to  take  him  back  home  or  put  him  up  here. 
I  reck'n  FU  go  in  and  inquire  about  that  p'int  myself." 

Ardis  still  stood  looking  at  the  horse.  Oradually 
she  began  to  imagine  she  had  seen  him  before.  She 
went  to  the  other  side  of  him  and  made  him  stand 
around.  She  now  knew  why  he  seemed  familiar  to 
her.  He  resembled  the  horse  on  which  she  had  once 
taken  a  wild  ride  to  drive  back  a  runaway  steer.  That 
horse  belonged  to  Roger  Dunworth,  and  it  was  the  one, 
as  she  had  been  told,  on  which  he  had  taken  his  south- 
em  journey.  There  were  certain  movements  of  this 
animal's  head,  as  he  turned  to  look  at  her,  which  very 
forcibly  recalled  to  her  mind  the  horse  which  she  had 
mounted  at  Heatherley  to  go  after  the  steer. 

The  men  now  came  out  of  the  house,  and  Ardis 
walked  away  to  the  other  side  of  the  road,  where  there 
was  a  broad  foot-path.  She  strolled  a  short  distance 
on  this,  and  then,  turning,  she  saw  that  the  men  had 
not  mounted,  but  were  walking  over  to  a  store  at  the 
other  end  of  the  little  settlement 

Her  mind  was  now  occupied  by  a  rush  of  conjee- 
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tiires.  Could  it  be  possible  that  this  was  Roger's  horse  T 
And,  if  so,  how  did  these  men  get  him  f    She  did  oot 

Itelieve  it  likrly  that  Rofjer  hiid  sold  him  ;  but  if  any 
tnil  hiid  happened  to  Roger,  the  horse  might  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  these  men. 

The  men  having  now  entered  the  store,  Ardis  erossed 
the  I'oad,  and,  again  approaching  the  hoi-se,  began  to 
examine  him  more  critically  than  before.  He  had 
upon  him  a  hantlsonie  brass- pommelled  army-satidle, 
and  lifting  tlie  dap  of  this,  Ardis  saw  underneath, 
scratched  boldly  and  clearly  on  the  leather,  the  letters 

'*This  is  Roger's  horse!"  Ardis  said  almost  aloud, 
*^and  this  is  his  sadiUe  ! "  And  her  heart  began  to  beat 
bard  junl  fast.  '* These  men  have  stolen  him!"  she 
said.  *'In  any  event,  Roger  would  not  have  sold  this 
saddle  f  It  was  liis  father's,'^  Then  again  rushed  into 
her  mind  tlie  drea<lt'nt  Uiought  that  something  had 
liappencd  ti>  Roger.  But  she  f)nivcly  strnck  down  this 
thought.  *'NOy"  she  said.  '*lfiuiythiughad  happened 
no  tarther  away  than  that  horse  has  travelled  to-day 
it  woulit  ha\"e  tiecn  heard  of  here  !  ■■  And  then  there 
came  \n\i\  her  mind  a  thought  wbieli  displaced  every- 
thing else,  and  that  wi^s  thnt  Roger  might  not  l>e  very 
tar  away. 

Of  cunise  it  was  possible  th:d  the  horse  had  made  an 
easy  j«mrney  to  day,  and  tlud  lie  had  made  an  easy  one 
I  he  ih\\  I H  fore,  and  ;uiotlver  tlie  day  before  that,  but 
no  sneh  possihitil  ii  s  cntert <l  the  mind  of  Ardis.  nor  did 
she  call  upioi  her  jndgnirnt  tii  act.  She /f//  that  the 
liiirse  had  eonie  titjni  Roger,  and  that  he  had  not  c^ine 
t;*i .  The  men  iiii^dil  liave  hronp:ld  the  other  horses 
tVom  Whitebeld  lunnty.  but  not  this  one. 
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She  stood  trembling,  pressing  her  hand  against  the 
warm  shoulder  of  the  horse.  It  was  Soger's  horse ;  it 
was  Soger's  saddle.  She  looked  abont  her.  The  men 
were  still  in  the  store,  bat  at  any  moment  they  might 
come  out.  Dr.  Lester  and  Mr.  CMverley  were  no- 
where visible  on  field  or  road.  For  an  instant  she 
thought  of  the  little  landlord  with  the  straw  hat 
But  what  could  he  dot  What  would  he  be  willing 
to  do! 

Instinctively,  and  scarcely  knowing  that  she  did  it, 
she  shortened  the  stirrup  on  the  near  side  of  the  horse, 
at  which  she  was  standing.  Then  she  stood,  thinking 
hard  and  &st,  like  the  striking  of  an  alarm-dock.  If 
she  could  get  that  horse  away  until  the  doctor  and  Mr. 
Chiverley  came  back  they  might  be  able  to<do  some- 
thing or  to  find  out  something.  But  if  the  men  rode 
oflf  before  the  return  of  her  friends,  the  horse  would  be 
gone,  and  with  him  the  strongest  clew  to  Soger's  where- 
abouts. The  idea  that  the  men  were  horse-thieves  was 
now  firmly  fixed  in  her  mind. 

Suddenly  she  stopped  thinking,  and,  without  casting 
a  glance  around  her,  she  quietly  stepped  forward  to 
the  rack,  and,  standing  on  tiptoe,  loosed  the  bridle  from 
the  peg  and  threw  it  over  the  horse's  neck.  Then, 
with  her  hand  on  the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  she  gave 
a  strong  upward  spring.  She  had  done  this  sort  of 
thing  before,  but  this  horse  stood  higher  than  her  mare, 
and  there  was  a  little  struggle  before  she  got  her  seat 
One  foot  went  into  the  stirrup,  and  one  knee  against 
the  pommel.  It  was  an  unsafe  position,  but  she  did 
not  think  of  that. 

The  horse  backed  and  sidled  into  the  road.  Ardis 
sat  up  proudly.    "Now  I  have  possession  of  him  ! "  she 
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thonght  "They  shall  not  have  him  again  nntil  every- 
thing is  explained." 

At  this  instant  she  heard  a  shont  down  the  road,  and 
looking  back,  she  saw  the  three  men  ontside  the  store, 
one  of  them  mnning  toward  her.  With  a  word  to  the 
horse  and  with  a  grip  of  the  pommel  with  one  hand, 
she  cantered  away  from  the  men.  The  peculiar 
danger  of  her  situation  did  not  oppress  her.  Bat  if  it 
had,  she  would  not  have  hesitated. 

"They  shall  not  go  off  without  telling  everything," 
she  said,  and  again  looked  over  the  fields  for  her 
friends.  She  saw  nothing  of  them,  but  her  backward 
glance  took  in  the  tavern,  and  she  saw  that  two  of  the 
men  were  mounting  their  horses,  that  the  little  land- 
lord was  standing  in  the  road,  wildly  gesticulating, 
and  that  Mrs.  Chiverley  was  leaning  over  the  rails  of 
the  piazza. 

Ardis  leaned  forward  and  urged  her  horse  into  a 
gallop.  When  she  gave  up  the  animal,  it  should  be  in 
the  presence  of  Dr.  Lester  and  Mr.  Chiverley.  Until 
they  appeared,  the  men  should  not  have  him ! 

She  was  going  at  a  good  pace,  but  she  heard  the 
hard  beating  of  hoo&  behind  her.  Turning  her  head, 
she  saw  that  two  men  were  riding  after  her,  and  gain- 
ing on  her.  As  she  turned  they  shouted  to  her  to  stop. 
There  was  something  frightening  in  their  voices  and 
gestures,  and  even  had  she  been  thinking  of  stopping 
to  parley  with  them,  she  dared  not  do  so  now.  If  the 
men  were  not  thieves  and  rascals,  why  should  they  be 
so  disturbed  at  a  young  woman  taking  a  ride  on  one  of 
their  horses?  Why  should  they  doubt  that  she  would 
come  back  to  her  friends! 

Her  first  object  now  was  to  get  away  from  her  pur- 
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sacrSy  and  she  did  not  in  the  least  doabt  she  coold  do 
it  If  she  canght  sight  of  the  doctor  and  Mr.  Chiver- 
ley,  she  would  instantly  put  herself  and  the  whole 
affair  into  their  hands ;  but  if  she  did  not  see  them,  she 
would  ride  to  a  farm  or  a  village  where  she  could  seek 
protection,  not  only  for  herself,  but  for  Roger's  horse. 
At  all  risks,  that  horse  must  be  detained  until  the 
thread  which  stretched  from  him  to  Roger  could  be 
followed  up !  If  those  men  should  overtake  her,  they 
might  injure  her  or  they  might  not,  but  they  would 
certainly  bear  away  the  horse,  and  break  and  utterly 
destroy  the  present  strong  clew  to  the  object  of  her 
journey. 

She  had  no  whip,  but  her  quick,  earnest  words,  and 
the  fire  of  haste  which  seemed  to  run  from  her  nervous 
hand  through  the  reins  and  bit,  into  his  brain,  were 
enough  for  the  spirited  animal  beneath  her.  He  gave 
ftdl  play  to  his  powerful  muscles,  and  went  over  the 
road  at  a  x>ace  which  made  Ardis  hold  hard  to  the 
pommel  of  the  saddle  in  order  to  keep  her  seat. 

A  few  minutes  of  this  furious  galloping  brought  her 
to  a  fork  in  the  road.  It  mattered  not  to  Ardis  which 
road  she  took,  but  the  horse  gave  her  no  opiwrtunity 
of  making  a  decision,  for,  with  a  swerve  which  nearly 
unbalanced  her,  he  turned  into  the  left-hand  road. 
When  she  felt  that  she  again  had  command  of  her  seat 
—and  for  a  few  moments  she  had  had  some  doubt  of 
this— Ardis  turned  to  look  back.  On  the  road  over 
which  she  had  gone  she  saw  but  one  of  her  pursuers, 
and  he  was  at  such  a  distance  behind  her,  she  felt  sure 
he  would  not  overtake  her.     But  where  was  the  other  ! 

She  turned  to  the  other  side,  and  saw  him  galloping 
madly  along  the  main  road,  but  past  the  point  at  which 
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she  had  tamed.  He  must  have  been  not  &r  behind 
her  when  she  reached  the  fork,  but  why  should  he  keep 
on  the  other  roadt 

In  a  few  moments  she  divined  his  purpose.  The 
road  she  was  on  now  made  a  curve  to  the  right  around 
the  base  of  a  low  hill,  and  in  all  probability  it  ap- 
proached the  highway,  and  the  man  who  was  so  furi- 
ously keeping  on  the  straight  course  might  make  a  cut 
across  the  fields  and  get  into  the  road  ahead  of  her. 
Then  she  would  be  lost,  for,  with  one  pursuer  before 
her  and  another  behind  her,  she  could  do  nothing. 

For  an  instant  she  thought  of  turning  into  the  fields 
to  her  left,  and  dashing  across  the  country  to  the  set- 
tlement from  which  she  had  come.  But  this  would  be 
impossible.  In  a  man's  saddle  she  could  not  leap 
fences  nor  go  over  a  rough  country.  In  less  than  a 
minute  she  had  passed  the  hill,  and  throwing  an  excited 
glance  over  the  level  fields,  she  saw  that  her  suspicions 
had  been  correct  The  foremost  man  had  already  left 
the  main  road,  and  was  madly  urging  his  horse  across 
a  pasture-field.  She  could  see  his  arm  waving  up  and 
down  as  he  plied  the  whip.  Her  road,  as  she  saw  it 
before  her,  still  curved  toward  the  other,  and,  to  her 
judgment,  the  man  seemed  nearer  the  point  upon  it  at 
which  he  was  aiming  than  she  was. 

Her  situation  was  desperate,  and  she  determined 
upon  a  bold  stroke.  She  was  more  afraid  of  the  man 
before  her  than  of  the  one  behind  her,  partly  because 
it  was  clear  that  the  latter  was  mounted  on  the  poorer 
horse.  She  would  turn,  make  a  wild  dash  past  him, 
and  gallop  back  to  the  tavern,  at  which  place  the 
doctor  and  Mr.  Chiverley  must,  by  this  time,  have 
arrived.     Her  intention  to  carry  out  this  plan  was 
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strengthened  by  the  feeling  that  she  did  not  wish  longer 
to  pursue  this  unfrequented  country  road,  which  was 
taking  her  she  knew  not  where.  Had  she  kept  on  the 
main  road  she  must  have  reached  protection,  but  this 
seemed  to  lead  into  an  unsettled  country. 

As  quickly  as  this  resolution  was  formed  she  essayed 
to  carry  it  out.  But  her  horse  paid  no  attention  to 
her  attempts  to  turn  him.  Stiffening  his  powerful 
neck,  he  kept  straight  on.  Her  position  in  the  saddle 
gave  her  little  command  over  him,  for  it  was  as  much 
as  she  could  do  to  cling  to  her  seat  as  he  bounded 
beneath  her.  There  was  no  help  for  it— she  must  go 
on,  and  go  on  to  meet  that  man  so  swiftly  crossing  the 
field,  making  for  a  point  where  there  was  probably  a 
gate  or  a  break  in  the  fence.  But  if  she  must  go  on, 
then  must  she  go  on  like  lightning,  and  pass  that  point 
before  he  reached  it. 

She  shook  the  reins  with  frantic  haste,  and  fairly 
shouted  in  the  horse's  ears.  The  animal  was  as  greatly 
excited  as  his  rider,  and  he  seemed  to  know  that  he 
must  not  allow  himself  to  be  headed  off.  Thoroughly 
warmed  by  his  previous  running,  he  now  gathered 
himself  up  and  threw  himself  out  with  such  quick  and 
powerftd  action  that  Ardis  felt  as  if  she  were  sitting 
upon  a  steam-engine  working  at  highest  speed,  every 
stroke  of  which  thrilled  and  shook  her.  Dropping 
the  reins,  she  clung  with  one  hand  to  the  horse's  mane 
and  with  the  other  to  the  pommel. 

The  horse  on  which  the  man  was  riding  across  the 
field  may  have  been  tired  and  worn  out  when  he 
reached  the  tavern,  but  he  was  surely  an  animal  of 
good  blood  and  bottom,  for  his  frantic  rider  had  worked 
him  up  into  a  surprising  burst  of  speed.    The  two 
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horses  mshed  madly  toward  the  disputed  pointy  the 
man  shouting  wildly  as  he  rode,  and  Ardis  leaning 
forward  and  clinging  fast,  as  if  for  dear  life.  But  the 
freshness  of  her  horse,  if  not  his  better  blood,  told  well 
in  this  last  mad  rush,  and  he  passed  a  break  in  the 
fence  while  the  other  animal  was  still  fifty  feet  away 
from  it. 

Ardis  did  not  turn  her  head,  but  as  she  i>assed  the 
man  she  leaned  forward  and  shut  her  eyes,  and  as  she 
did  so  she  heard  the  crack  of  a  pistol.  The  infuriated 
man,  blinded  by  his  rage,  had  fired,  whether  at  the 
horse  or  at  her  he  scarcely  knew  himself,  but  his  aim 
was  wild,  and  Ardis  was  already  in  such  an  excited 
condition  that  the  report  scarcely  frightened  her.  As 
she  si)ed  quickly  on,  she  felt  that  her  escape  had  truly 
been  made.  After  his  frenzied  rush  over  the  fields  the 
horse  of  her  pursuer  must  be  good  for  little  in  a  chase 
after  Roger's  noble  beast.  The  pistol-shot  could  only 
have  been  an  act  of  desperation,  and  it  announced  that 
the  chase  had  been  given  up. 

Very  soon  after  he  had  so  successfully  swept  by  the 
disputed  point,  Ardis's  horse  somewhat  slackened  his 
gait.  He  still  kept  up  a  swift  and  even  gallop,  and 
Ardis  felt  that,  should  there  be  necessity  for  another 
burst  of  speed,  he  had  within  him  the  power  to  make 
it,  but  she  feared  no  such  necessity.  Looking  back, 
she  saw  no  one  in  the  road.  In  all  probability,  the 
man  had  not  even  left  the  field. 

But  where  was  she  now  going?  She  knew  not,  but 
she  would  not  stop  until  she  had  placed  miles  between 
herself  and  those  men.  And  for  miles  she  rode  on, 
looking  right  and  left  for  a  house  at  which  she  might 
stop.    Here  and  there  were  cabins,  and  once  or  twice 
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she  passed  a  small  house,  but  these  were  not  the  places 
she  was  looking  for.  She  wanted  to  reach  a  farm,  or 
some  settlement  where  there  were  plenty  of  people 
abouty  but  she  gradually  came  to  believe  that  she  was 
not  on  the  road  to  that  sort  of  thing. 

The  sun  had  set  and  it  was  growing  dusky,  and 
as  she  approached  a  moderate-sized  house  standing 
back  from  the  road,  Ardis  almost  involuntarily  pulled 
on  the  bridle  of  her  horse.  But  he  paid  no  attention 
to  the  pull  and  galloi)ed  on.  And  now  the  animal 
began  to  toss  his  head  and  snort,  as  horses  do  when 
they  approach  their  homes  and  behold  visions  of  hay- 
racks and  measures  of  grain.  Ardis  knew  what  this 
meant  She  leaned  forward  so  that  her  head  rested 
on  the  horse's  neck.  Her  strengthening  excitement 
had  died  out,  but  over  her  there  stole  a  certain  pleas- 
urable feeling. 

"He  is  going  home,"  she  said  to  herself,  "at  least,  to 
the  place  where  he  was  last  fed  and  cared  for.  It  may 
be  that  he  has  been  there  a  good  while,  and  it  may 
be  that  Roger  is  there  ! "  She  patted  his  neck.  "Good 
horse ! "  she  said.  "That  is  the  reason  you  turned 
into  this  road,  and  that  is  the  reason  you  would  stop 
nowhere  but  at  your  stable." 

And  so,  worn  out  and  shaken  as  she  was,  speeding 
along  that  wild  road  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  Ardis 
felt  a  quieting  happiness  stealing  over  her.  She  knew 
that  the  friends  she  had  left  behind  her  at  the  tavern 
must  be  in  a  sad  commotion.  They  could  not  know 
where  she  had  gone  or  what  had  become  of  her,  but 
they  must  know  that  angry  men  were  in  pursuit  of 
her,  and  that  the  gravest  dangers  might  beset  her. 
But  there  was  no  help  for  it    She  was  as  sorry  for 
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them  as  it  was  possible  for  her  to  be,  and  would  have 
done  anything  to  let  them  know  that  she  had  escaped 
her  pursuers  and  was  on  her  way  to  a  probable  shelter 
and  safety,  and,  possibly,  to  Roger.  And  so,  while 
grieving  for  the  grief  and  anxiety  of  her  friends,  she 
felt  a  sense  of  relief  in  body  and  mind,  and  wondered 
if  she  should  really  find  Roger,  or  merely  news  of  him 
which  would  enable  her  to  find  him. 
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It  was  ptrving  diri^  w^aa  Hie  Vjtk^  ns.  wi^ei.  Ar^ 
had  taken  her  koif  and  pcTikn&  rtoc-  sodonjx  wrjeL- 
erated  his  pace  and  Ihtst  abnrp^jr  tTmiec  fr^oL  t^ 
road.  Ardis  laiscd  htr  licad  aud  sav  lisa^t  be  -va^  pil- 
loping  up  a  lane  toward  a  hr^ix  -wrhtrt  a  ligtt  was 
shining.  TliehonedidiK^  ^jtotbelK<Dse.bnttTirDed 
off  into  a  barn- jmrd  littered  with  *aw  and  c^^m-stalks 
and  there  he  stopped.  tlii«rw  np  his  bead,  ai^  whinnied. 
The  moment  he  came  to  a  halL  Ardis  drew  ber  fcot 
from  the  stirmp  and  slipped  to  the  gronnd. 

When  first  ni>on  her  feet  she  trembled  so  mncb  tbat 
she  feared  she  ooold  not  stand,  bat  as  a  man  came  ont 
of  the  open  door  some  of  her  strength  returned  to  her, 
and  she  made  a  few  stei)s  toward  him.  He  did  not 
give  her  a  chance  to  speak. 

"Bless  my  sonl !  ^  he  exclaimed.  *' If  here  ain't  Bis- 
cay !  Well,  well !  Upon  my  word,  Tm  right -down 
glad  to  see  that  horse ! " 

Then  he  turned  to  Ardis  and  looked  upon  ber  with 
a  face  of  astonishment.  The  horse  began  to  move  to  want 
the  bam,  but  the  man  took  bold  of  the  bridle,  still 
keeping  his  eyes  fixed  upon  Ardis. 

"Whar  did  he  come  from!''  be  exclaimed.  **l>id 
you  fetch  himt  And  wbar  did  you  git  himt  Tpon 
my  word,  I  never  reckoned  this  horse  would  Ix^  brought 
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back  by  a  gal— and  a  little  gal  like  you !    How  did 
you  come  to  do  itt " 

That  Ardis,  in  her  short  dress,  with  her  boy's  hat 
pulled  down  over  her  eyes  to  keep  it  from  flying  off, 
should  be  looked  upon  in  the  dim  light  of  evening  as 
a  "gal "  was  not  surprising,  but  Ardis,  tired  as  she  was, 
could  not  restrain  a  little  smile  at  the  appellation. 
The  man's  words  greatly  cheered  her.  The  feet  that 
she  was  at  a  place  where  the  horse  was  known  was  a 
most  encouraging  point. 

"I  can't  answer  your  questions  now,"  she  said.  "I 
am  too  tired.  Is  the  owner  of  that  horse  here  t  That 
is,  is  Mr.  Dun  worth  heret" 

The  man  looked  at  her  a  moment  without  answering. 
"Oho  ! "  he  then  said,  as  if  surprised  that  she  should 
know  the  name  of  the  horse's  owner.  "No,  he  ain't 
here." 

Ardis's  heart  fell. 

"He  ain't  here  jes'  now,"  continued  the  man,  "but 
I  reckon  he  will  be  before  long.  He's  gone  off  with 
my  man  Bill  to  look  for  this  horse,  that  was  stole  out 
of  this  barn  airly  this  mornin'." 

Now  uprose  the  heart  of  Ardis  in  swelling,  trium- 
phant joy.  Roger  was  alive,  well,  and  free  !  Not  until 
this  moment  did  she  understand  how  there  had  been 
lying  coiled  up  within  her  a  dreadful  fear  that  he  might 
not  be  alive,  well,  and  free.  She  was  about  to  speak, 
but  her  voice  forsook  her,  and  she  was  obliged  to  make 
a  second  attempt. 

"I  should  like,"  she  faltered  out,  "to  wait  for  him." 

"Waitt"  said  the  man.  "Of  course  you  can  wait, 
as  long  as  you  like.  Jes'  stop  a  minute  till  I  hitch 
this  horse,  an'  I'll  take  you  inside." 
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Having  thrown  the  bridle  over  a  hook  in  the  bam, 
the  man  rejoined  her.  "I  reckon,  if  you've  come  any 
distance  on  that  big  horse,  an'  no  crutch  to  the  saddle, 
you  must  be  pretty  well  played  out  Come  on  in. 
But  I  will  say  that  I'm  everlastin'  cur'ous  to  know  how 
a  gal  like  you  came  to  fetch  that  horse  here ! " 

"I  can't  tell  you  now,"  said  Ardis.  "I  must  wait 
until  Mr.  Dunworth  comes  back." 

''All  right ! "  said  the  man,  as  he  opened  the  house 
door.  "If  them's  your  orders,  we'll  have  to  wait 
Here's  a  gal  who's  brought  home  the  horse  that  was 
stole,"  he  said  to  his  wife,  a  pleasant  little  woman  who 
was  busy  helping  a  colored  girl  get  supper. 

The  wife  was  as  much  astonished  as  her  husband 
had  been,  but  when  she  looked  upon  that  portion  of 
Ardis's  pale  face  which  was  not  covered  by  her  hat,  and 
noticed  the  weary  way  in  which  she  dropped  upon  a 
chair,  her  amazement  gave  way  to  kindly  solicitude. 

"By  your  looks,"  she  said,  "you  must  be  tired  al- 
most to  death.  Supper'll  be  ready  directly,  an'  when 
you've  had  a  good  meal  you'll  feel  stronger  an'  ready 
to  tell  us  the  meanin'  of  all  this  business." 

"No,"  said  her  husband,  "she's  not  to  tell  anybody 
till  the  owner  of  the  horse  comes.  That's  pretty  hard 
on  us,  but  I  reckon  we'll  have  to  stick  it  out"  ^ 

Ardis  now  spoke,  and  said  she  wanted  nothing  but  a 
cup  of  coflfee  and  a  piece  of  bread,  and  then  she  would 
be  very  thankful  if  she  might  be  allowed  to  lie  down 
somewhere. 

"The  coflfee  is  purty  nigh  b'iled,"  said  the  woman, 
"an'  you  can  have  a  cup  in  a  minute." 

"An'  ril  step  out,"  said  the  man,  "an'  give  Biscay 
his  feed.    But  I'll  jes'  say  one  thing  before  I  go."    And 
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he  now  spoke  without  looking  at  Ardis.  "I  want  it 
generally  understood  that  no  man  who  tries  to  steal 
that  horse,  or  any  other  horse  on  this  place,  is  goin'  to 
git  away  alive.  Now  that  I  know  there's  horse-thieves 
about,  I'm  ready  for  'em." 

As  the  man  closed  the  door  his  wife  turned  from  the 
fire  and  looked  at  Ardis.  "Do  you  mean  to  say,"  she 
asked,  "that  anybody  has  put  you  under  oath  to  say 
nothin',  'cept  to  the  owner  of  the  horse  t " 

Ardis  shook  her  head.  "I  am  under  no  oath,"  she 
said,  "but  I  cannot  talk  now." 

It  was  Roger  who  should  hear  her  story.  Only  to 
Roger  could  she  tell  it. 

When  Ardis  had  finished  her  slight  repast—and  the 
strong  coffee  toned  her  up  wonderftdly— the  woman 
said  to  her :  "If  I  was  you,  I  wouldn't  lay  down  nowhere 
in  my  clothes,  but  I'd  jes'  go  to  bed  an'  have  a  good 
night's  sleep.  There's  a  little  room  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs  that  I  can  git  ready  for  you  in  three  minutes. 
Mr.  Dunworth  set  off,  hot  an'  heavy,  after  his  horse 
before  breakfas'  this  mornin',  an'  it's  more'n  as  like  as 
not  that  he  won't  be  back  till  to-morrow.  He's  got  to 
come  back  then,  for  he  knows  we  can't  do  without  the 
horses  no  longer'n  that,  an'  the  ones  he  an'  Bill  is 
ridin'  is  all  we've  got.  Jiminy !  he'll  be  glad  when 
he  sees  that  horse,  for  I  believe  he  thinks  more  of  him 
than  he  would  of  a  wife  an'  baby  ! " 

After  a  moment's  thought  Ardis  agreed  to  the 
woman's  proposal.  If  Roger  came  back  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  it  would  be  no  time  to  talk  to  him,  and  as 
he  could  not  possibly  know  who  had  brought  back  his 
horse,  her  secret  would  be  safe  until  she  should  tell  it 
in  the  morning.  As  she  went  upstairs  she  asked  which 
way  Mr.  Dunworth  had  gone. 
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"Straight  up  the  road,"  said  the  woman,  pointing  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  that  from  which  Ardis  had 
come.    "That's  the  way  the  tracks  p'inted." 

"It  is  good,"  thought  Ardis,  before  she  went  to  sleep, 
"it  is  very  good  that  he  went  that  way.  He  will  come 
back  disappointed,  but  that  doesn't  matter  now,  and 
if  he  had  gone  the  other  way  he  might  have  come  upon 
those  three  men.    Now  he  is  safe." 

And,  notwithstanding  that  she  was  alone  in  a  little 
house  in  a  wild  country,  among  utter  strangers,  and 
that  Dr.  Lester  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chiverley  must  be 
almost  distracted  by  her  flight  and  continued  absence, 
she  stretched  herself  out  on  the  hard  and  lumpy  bed 
of  "corn-shucks,"  and  nestled  her  head  as  well  as  she 
could  into  the  unyielding  hens' -feathers  pillow,  and 
almost  laughed  in  irrepressible  joy.  She  had  come  to 
the  very  house  where  Roger  was  staying !  How  he 
happened  to  be  at  this  house  mattered  nothing  to  her. 
He  was  coming  back  to  it—that  was  enough.  With 
this  thought  banishing  all  others,  she  passed  into  happy 
dreams. 

Meantime  the  man  and  his  wife  were  talking  to- 
gether down-stairs.  "It's  took  away  my  appetite," 
said  the  man,  "took  it  clean  away,  a-thinkin'  an' 
thinkin'  how  on  airth  that  horse  come  to  be  fetched 
back  by  a  gal." 

"That's  what's  been  goin'  through  my  head,"  said 
the  woman,  "like  a  shuttle,  back'ards  an'  for'ards, 
ever  senc-e  I  set  eyes  on  her." 

"The  only  notion  I  can  lay  hold  of,"  said  her  hus- 
band, "is  that  the  rascal  who  took  the  horse  was  afraid 
to  keep  him,— for  anybody  who'd  once  seen  him  would 
know  him  again,— an'  has  sent  him  back  with  some  sort 
of  a  cock-an'-bull  story  to  get  money  out  of  Mr.  Dun- 
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worth— an'  they  sent  a  gal  because  nobody  would  be 
likely  to  hurt  a  gal,  an'  if  they'd  sent  a  man  he  might 
have  been  nabbed  or  shot,  one." 

"I  don't  reckon,"  said  the  woman,  "from  the  look  of 
her,  that  she's  mixed  up  with  no  horse-thieves— at 
least,  from  her  own  free  will  an'  likin'.  Anyway,  if  she 
is  mixed  up  with  'em,  I  should  say  she's  the  daughter  of 
one  of  'em,  an'  she's  not  to  be  blamed  for  that,  for  her 
own  free  will  an'  likin'  had  nothin'  to  do  with  it  Of 
course  she's  after  money  an'  wants  to  bargain  with  the 
owi^er  an'  nobody  else.  But  I've  an  idee  that  she  found 
out  whar  that  horse  belonged,  an'  brought  him  back  of 
her  own  accord." 

"If  that's  what  she's  done,"  said  the  man,  "I  pity  her 
when  she  gits  back  to  them  fellers." 

"I  reckon  she's  got  that  all  straightened  out,"  said 
the  woman.  "She's  no  fool.  I  could  tell  that  by  the 
way  she  wouldn't  talk." 

"It's  more'n  likely  that's  so,"  said  the  man.  "An' 
then,  again,  she  mayn't  ha'  took  the  horse  from  her 
folks.  P'r'aps  they  sold  him,  an'  she  stole  him  frt)m 
the  man  that  bought  him.  Some  o'  them  gals  is  pow- 
erful sharp,  specially  when  they've  been  brought  up 
to  it ! " 

"Well,"  said  the  woman,  "we  may  know  the  rights 
of  it,  and  then,  again,  we  may  never  know,  for  Mr. 
Dunworth  likes  mighty  well  to  keep  things  to  himself, 
an'  he  mayn't  care  to  tell  us  what  sort  o'  bargain  he 
makes  \iith  the  gal." 

"Oh,  go  'long!"  said  the  man.  "He'll  tell  me  all 
about  it,  you  bet,  though  he  mayn't  care  to  trust  his 
concarns  with  a  woman." 

The  wife  arose  and  set  about  finishing  up  the  work 
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for  the  day,  a  gentle  smile  of  superior  knowledge  flit- 
ting across  her  thin  face. 

The  commotion  in  the  tavern  when  Ardis  rode  away 
on  Roger's  horse  was  very  great.  Mrs.  Chiverley  had 
heard  the  sounds  of  galloping,  and  almost  immediately 
the  shouts  of  the  men,  and  had  hurried  out  to  the 
piazza,  where  she  plainly  saw  her  young  friend  dashing 
away  upon  her  flying  steed.  This  sight  almost  stupe- 
fled  her  with  amazement,  and  when  she  saw  the  two 
men  mount  and  ride  madly  after  Ardis,  she  became 
dreadfully  frightened  and  began  to  scream  for  her  hus- 
band and  Dr.  Lester.  These  gentlemen,  however,  had 
not  returned,  and  the  poor  lady  rushed  wildly  here 
and  there,  calling  for  some  one  to  go  after  the  young 
lady  and  bring  her  back. 

The  landlord  of  the  tavern  could  give  her  no  help, 
and,  indeed,  he  scarcely  paid  any  attention  to  her.  It 
was  all  he  could  do  to  keep  the  stranger  who  had  been 
left  without  a  horse  from  laying  violent  hands  upon 
him.  In  feet,  had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  two 
or  three  negroes  employed  about  the  place,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  frantic  assertions  of  the  little  man  that 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  young  woman's  action, 
and  that  he  had  not  the  least  idea  in  the  world  what 
it  meant,  would  not  have  availed  to  save  him  from  his 
angry  accuser. 

When  Dr.  Lester  and  Mr.  Chiverley  returned,  the 
latter  found  his  wife  in  an  utterly  prostrated  condition 
on  a  chair  on  the  piazza,  and  great  as  was  his  concern 
at  the  astonishing  thing  that  was  told  him,  he  did  not 
stop  to  ask  questions,  but  hurried  to  her  assistance. 

With  pale  face  and  trembling  hands.  Dr.  Lester 
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listened  to  the  landlord's  excited  statements.  He 
could  not  divine  the  meaning  of  what  had  happened, 
but  he  instantly  decided  what  must  be  done :  Ardis 
must  be  followed  without  a  moment's  delay.  It  was  use- 
less to  speak  to  Mr.  Chiverley.  He  had  seen  the  latter 
carrying  his  wife  into  the  house,  and  knew  he  could 
not  leave  her.  He  hurried  to  the  stable,  but  was  there 
dismayed  by  the  information  that  the  man  who  had 
been  left  horseless  had  quietly  gone  off  on  the  better 
horse  of  the  two  which  had  been  hired  in  Atlanta. 
The  other  animal  was  in  an  utterly  worthless  condi- 
tion, and  there  were  no  other  horses  in  the  stable. 

When  he  discovered  the  situation,  the  doctor,  his 
foce  still  pale  but  his  hands  no  longer  trembling,  asked 
which  way  the  lady  had  gone,  and  immediately  set  out 
on  foot,  his  long  strides  carrying  him  nearly  as  rapidly 
as  the  moderate  trot  of  a  horse.  The  occupants  of  a 
cabin  near  the  fork  of  the  road  told  him  that  the  lady 
and  one  man  had  gone  up  the  road  to  the  left,  and  this 
road  the  doctor  followed,  sometimes  breaking  into  a 
little  run,  and  then  falling  back  into  his  long,  steady 
stride.  His  mind  did  not  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  only 
one  man  had  followed  Ardis,  nor  at  the  time  did  he 
try  to  comprehend  why  any  man  should  follow  her,  or 
why  she  should  take  this  road  or  that  one,  or  why 
she  should  have  gone  away  at  all.  He  only  considered 
that  this  was  the  road  she  had  taken,  and  that  if  it 
were  possible  to  get  along  faster,  he  must  do  it. 

For  a  long  time  the  doctor  walked,  and  as  he  walked 
there  gradually  came  into  his  mind  a  dim  notion  of 
Ardis's  motive  in  this  most  extraordinary  proceeding. 
He  knew  she  would  never  hesitate  to  do  the  thing  she 
thought  she  ought  to  do  because  danger  might  accom- 
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pny  Ike  4oii^  «f  2L  tat  lir  afe»  kw  tkiit  ^e  vi» 
not  oae  vko  vtwM  ixcmr  deeper,  ssck  jis  s^  mvt  kftiY 
iuciuird  ttit  rrcmaa^  vales  tkor  ^wzr  a  ^rry  |w^ 
mnniDriL  Of <mrartfe wkofea&irmvsdLiBsoMe 
WSJ,  be  eomecCed  witk  JLo^tr  I^swxwtk.  Xodiimr 
dse  in  ttiis  put  of  tfe  wxwid  eoold  be  ckf  sufficient 
impoituiee  to  make  ber  do  as  sbe  bad  d<Mie  witboot 
m  word  to  any  one.  It  w:»  possibk*  tbat  sbe  mifbt 
baTe  beard  tbal  Boger  was  in  sore  troaUe,— perbaps 
about  to  be  ban^.— and  tbal  sbe  bad  taken  tbe  first 
boTse  sbe  bad  met  witb  to  fly  to  bis  leseoe.  Had  be 
or  Mr.  Cbiveriey  been  tberc.  sbe  migbt  bare  spoken 
to  tbem.    Wby,  ob,  wby  was  be  not  tbere ! 

As  be  bnrried  along  tbe  doctor  looked  eagerly  abead 
of  binu  bat  no  sign  eonld  be  see  of  a  female  figure 
coming  toward  him.  His  hope  was  to  come  up  with 
Ardis  where  she  might  stop,  or  to  meet  her  returning. 
His  fear  was  that  some  disaster  to  her  would  i>ermit 
him  to  overtake  her.  He  met  no  one,  and  there  were 
but  few  houses  on  the  road.  At  each  of  these,  how- 
ever, he  made  inquiries.  A  colored  woman  told  liim 
she  had  seen  a  horse  running  away  with  somelKxly  on 
his  back. 

"Was  any  one  following  t "  eagerly  asked  the  doctor, 

"No,  sah,"  said  the  woman,  "an'  it  wouldn't  'a'  been 
no  good  if  dey  had.  Dey  couldn't  ketch  dat  boss ! 
Lawsee  !  how  he  was  gwine  I  I  done  reckon  de  l»oy 
on  he  back  done  frighten  him  wid  a  bahskit.  \)ry^% 
some  bosses  can't  stand  no  bahskits  on  dey  backs." 

"Was  there  a  boy  on  the  horse t "  Jisked  the  doctor, 
in  surprise. 

"Can't  say  fer  sartin,  sah,  de  boss  go  ho  fkV.  It 
mought  'a'  been  a  boy,  an'  den  again  it  mought  'a'  Iwrcn 
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a  gal,  an'  monght  'a'  been  a  meal-bag  dat  frightened 
de  boss,  an'  not  a  babskit." 

The  doctor  stayed  for  no  more  surmises,  and  walked 
on.  If  the  figure  on  the  flying  horse  were  really  Ardis, 
what  had  become  of  the  man  who  had  pursued  her  up 
the  roadt  The  doctor  had  passed  no  roads  nor  lanes 
diverging  from  the  one  he  was  on,  and  when,  a  mile 
or  two  back,  he  had  passed  the  break  in  the  fence 
through  which  the  man  on  the  slower  horse  had  joined 
his  companion  in  the  fields,  it  had  offered  him  no  hints 
in  regard  to  the  situation. 

When  he  had  mounted  a  long  hill  he  came  upon  a 
bam,  from  an  upper  floor  of  which  a  colored  man  was 
throwing  dry  fodder  to  some  cows  in  a  yard.  The 
house  to  which  the  bam  belonged  was  not  visible,  but 
probably  lay  behind  a  mass  of  evergreens  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  back  from  the  road.  When  the  doctor  stopped 
at  the  bam  the  man  stopped  in  his  work.  He  was  an 
intelligent  negro,  and  proved  himself  able  to  give 
some  coherent  information.  He  had  seen  a  girl  riding 
like  wild-fire  on  a  big  bay  horse.  There  was  nobody 
following  her ;  he  had  been  about  the  barn  ever  since 
she  had  passed,  and  knew  that  she  had  not  been  fol- 
lowed. He  supposed  that  she  was  going  for  the  doctor. 
He  reckoned  she  was  going  after  old  Dr.  Jessup,  who 
lived  at  Hammersville.  There  was  a  doctor  a  good 
deal  nearer,  but  he  reckoned  he'd  gone  away  some- 
where. 

^*  Where  is  Hammersville  t "  asked  Dr.  Lester. 

"You  jes'  foller  this  road,"  said  the  negro,  "till  you 
git  to  the  mountain,  an'  den  you  crosses  ober  de  moun- 
tain, an'  when  you  git  to  de  bottom-lands  you  come  to 
a  big  branch  wid  a  bridge  ober  it,  an'  den  you  keep 
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straight  along,— can't  make  no  mistake,  sah,  'cause  de 
road  don't  fork,— an'  den  yo'  come  to  a  lot  o'  hills,  an' 
when  you  done  gone  ober  dem  you  kin  see  Hammers- 
ville,  if  it  ain't  too  dark." 

"And  how  far  is  Hammersvillet"  asked  the  doctor. 

"It's  about  twenty  miles  from  here,  sah.  Dat's  wot 
dey  calls  it,  sah." 

The  doctor  stood  silent  a  moment,  and  then,  with  a 
few  words  of  thanks,  passed  on. 

The  negro  looked  after  him.  "Bless  my  soul !"  he 
ejaculated.  "To  put  off  like  dat  jes'  when  I  was 
gwine  ter  ask  him  who  dat  gal  was,  an'  who  was  sick, 
an'  what  he  was  gwine  after  her  fer ! " 

The  doctor  walked  on  for  some  twenty  minutes,  and 
then  he  stopped.  "  Where  is  the  good  of  it  t "  he  asked 
himself.  He  had  already  walked  at  a  great  pace  some 
seven  or  eight  miles,  and  this,  too,  after  a  long  tramp 
with  Mr.  Chiverley.  He  was  a  good  pedestrian,  but 
he  could  feel  that  his  strength  was  giving  out.  That 
Ardis  had  gone  to  Hammersville  he  did  not  doubt. 
It  was  from  such  a  little  town  that  she  would  be  likely 
to  hear  news  of  Roger,  and  only  in  such  a  place,  where 
there  were  people  to  be  called  upon,  could  she  render 
him  any  assistance.  In  a  case  like  this  she  would  not 
hesitate  at  a  ride  of  twenty-eight  or  thirty  miles,  but 
as  for  himself,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  walk 
to  Hammersville  that  night.  He  hoped,  he  tried  hard 
to  believe,  that  she  would  reach  her  destination  in 
safety,  and  in  a  town  she  would  certainly  find  persons 
to  take  care  of  her.  The  fact  that  the  men  had  ceased 
to  follow  her  was  a  great  relief  to  him.  He  sat  down 
upon  a  stone  to  rest.  It  was  growing  dark,  and  he 
could  see  no  house  nor  light  ahead  of  hiuL    He  deter- 
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mined  to  go  back  to  the  bam  where  he  had  spoken 
to  the  negro,  and  ask  the  man  to  take  him  to  the 
house  occupied  by  the  owner  of  the  farm.  There 
he  might  obtain  refreshment^  and  hire  a  horse  and 
vehicle  to  carry  him  to  Hammersville.  But  when  he 
reached  the  barn  he  found  it  deserted.  The  man  had 
gone  away. 

The  doctor  went  through  a  gate  into  a  roughly  worn 
road  which  he  supposed  would  lead  him  to  the  house, 
but  he  had  not  walked  more  than  a  dozen  steps  before 
he  suddenly  stopped.  At  a  distance,  and  apparently 
from  the  mass  of  evergreens,  which  now  stood  black 
against  the  sky,  he  heard  the  baying  of  a  dog.  Dr. 
Lester  was  a  brave  man,  and  had  done  things  at  which 
many  brave  men  would  hesitate,  but  the  exception  to 
his  bravery  was  his  fear  of  dogs.  Reason  as  he  mighty 
and  for  a  few  moments  he  did  reason  with  great  earnest- 
ness, he  could  not  prevail  upon  himself  to  go  up  alone, 
through  the  shades  of  evening,  to  that  house,  around 
which  several  fierce  hounds  might  be  prowling.  He 
was  even  afraid  to  stay  where  he  was  for  fear  they 
should  come  upon  him,  and  he  made  his  way  back  to 
the  barn  as  a  place  of  security. 

The  barn  doors  were  shut  and  fastened,  but  the 
doctor  saw  an  open  window  not  far  from  the  ground, 
through  which  he  clambered.  He  found  himself  in  a 
stable,  and,  by  the  faint  light  which  came  through  the 
window,  he  could  see  that  it  was  a  large  one,  and  that 
there  were  no  animals  in  it.  He  looked  about  him  a 
few  moments  to  find  a  place  where  he  might  sit  down ; 
and  then  he  closed  the  window-shutter  to  prevent  the 
dogs  from  following  him.  He  now  felt  his  way  to  a 
stall  in  which  he  had  noticed  a  pile  of  hay  or  straw. 
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On  this  he  sat  down  to  think,  bnt  he  had  not  thought 
for  five  minutes  before  his  head  fell  forward  and  he 
began  to  doze. 

In  about  an  hour  he  awoke,  feeling  very  cold.  He 
was  surrounded  by  pitchy  darkness,  and  his  only 
thought  was  to  get  himself  warm.  He  remembered^ 
while  feeling  his  way  to  the  stall,  his  hand  had  touched 
a  horse-blanket,  or  some  heavy  cloth,  hanging  on  a  nail. 
He  groped  about  for  this,  and  at  length  found  it 
Wrapping  himself  up  in  it,  he  lay  down  upon  the 
straw. 

"What  can  I  dot"  he  said  to  himself  "I  can  do 
nothing  but  wait  until  morning."  And,  while  con- 
sidering what  this  necessity  might  entail,  he  fell  into  a 
heavy  sleep,  broken  by  anxious  dreams  and  sudden 
shiverings.  But  despite  the  troubled  restlessness  of  his 
brain,  and  despite  the  cold  night  wind  which  came  in 
through  the  many  cracks  and  crevices  of  the  bam,  the 
doctor  slept  on.     He  was  very  tired. 

At  the  tavern  on  the  main  road,  which  had  been 
closed  up  very  early  that  night,  the  little  proprietor 
was  sitting  behind  his  bar,  cleaning  and  loading  a 
large  revolver,  and  bemoaning  his  unparalleled  l>ad 
luck  to  two  of  his  men,  whom  he  had  called  upon  to 
spend  the  night  in  the  house  and  help  him  to  defend 
himself  and  his  proi)erty,  if  the  need  should  arise. 
Such  a  thing  had  never  hapi>ened  to  him  before,  nor 
had  it  ever  hapi>ened  to  anylxKly,  so  far  as  he  knew. 
Indeed,  he  believed  it  to  be  an  unheard-of  calamity. 
To  have  a  horse  stolen  from  before  his  door,  in  broad 
daylight,  was  a  blow  to  his  reputation  and  his  business 
which  might  utterly  destroy  Ixith.     And  stolen  by  a 
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girl!  Was  such  a  thing  ever  known  in  this  wide 
world  t  What  sort  of  people  these  were,  who  had  come 
to  him  as  respectable  guests,  he  did  not  know,  and  what 
might  happen  next  he  could  not  imagine ! 

TJp-stairs,  Mr.  Chiverley  was  sitting  by  his  wife's 
bedside.  When  night  came  on,  and  Ardis  returned 
not,  she  had  become  hysterical,  and  poor  Harry  Chiv- 
erley had  his  hands  ftill.  Chilled  to  the  heart  by  his 
fears  for  Ardis,— fears  which  were  aggravated  by  his 
utter  inability  to  understand  the  situation,— he  could 
do  nothing  but  stay  here  and  help  his  wife  support 
the  blow.  It  was  impossible  to  leave  her.  Under  the 
influence  of  an  anodyne,  Mrs.  Chiverley  at  last  slept, 
but  her  husband  did  not  undress,  nor  close  his  eyes, 
that  night 

In  the  little  room  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  in  that 
lonely  house  to  which,  in  swift,  ungovernable  flight, 
she  had  been  brought  by  Roger's  horse,  Ardis  lay  in 
happy  dreams.  Her  mind  was  capable  of  keenly  ap- 
preciating the  distress  of  the  friends  on  whom  had 
fallen  the  sudden  shock  of  her  unexplained  and 
alarming  escapade,  but  no  thought  of  all  this  ventured 
in  among  the  rosy  fancies  which  filled  her  sleeping 
mind.  Before  her  passed  the  bright  and  joyous  scenes 
of  an  endless  drama,  the  title  of  which  was  "Roger  is 
Coming ! " 
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It  was  very  early  the  next  morning  when  Ardis  was 
awakened  by  some  one  standing  by  her  bed.  It  was 
the  woman  of  the  house. 

"You'd  better  git  up,"  she  said.    "He's  come  ! " 

"Who!"  exclaimed  Ardis, sitting  up  suddenly. 

"The  owner  of  the  horse— Mr.  Dunworth,"  said  the 
woman.  "He  come  back  some  time  in  the  middle  of 
the  night— I  don't  know  when.  An'  it's  a  good  thing 
our  man  Bill  give  a  shout  when  they  got  here,  for 
Elick— that's  my  husband— might  ha'  shot  'em,  for  he 
had  his  gun  all  ready,  an'  his  head  was  full  of  horse- 
thieves.  Mr.  Dunworth  was  mightily  tickled  when  he 
found  his  horse  had  been  brought  back,  an'  he's  on 
pins  an'  needles  to  see  you.  He's  been  up  half  an 
hour." 

Ardis's  face  was  as  rosy  as  her  dreams  of  the  past 
night. 

"Your  sleep  has  freshened  you  up  pow'ful,"  said 
the  woman.    "You'd  better  come  down  quick." 

Ardis  did  not  answer.  Her  heart  was  beating  fast, 
and  her  dark  eyes,  filled  with  sparkling  light,  were 
fixed  upon  the  wall  opposite  to  her.  "Oh,  Mrs.—  ! "  she 
suddenly  exclaimed,  and  then  she  stopped.  "Do 
you  know,  I  never  thought  to  ask  your  name  t " 
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"It's  Kisley,"  said  the  woman. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Kisley,"  said  Ardis,  in  an  entreating  voice, 
"can't  yon  lend  me  a  dress  or  a  skirt t  Almost  any- 
thing will  do  that  is  clean,  and  long  enough.  I  can't 
go  down  to  him  in  the  clothes  I  wore  yesterday.  The 
skirt  is  dreadfully  torn,  and  covered  with  mud-splashes. 
After  my  last  night's  ride  I  wasn't  fit  to  be  seen  ! " 

"Oh,  bless  me!"  said  Mrs.  Kisley,  "you  needn't 
bother  your  head  about  nothin'  of  that  sort  He's 
none  of  your  stuck-up  gentlemen.  He's  a  plain,  com- 
mon-sense young  man,  an',  if  he  makes  a  bargain  with 
you  for  fetchin'  back  his  horse,  he  won't  take  no  'count 
of  what  sort  o'  duds  you've  got  on." 

"I  cannot  go  down  to  meet  that  gentleman,"  said 
Ardis,  "in  the  clothes  I  wore  last  night.  Dear  Mrs. 
Kisley,  you  must  lend  me  something  that  will  make 
me  look  at  least  decent." 

"Well,"  said  the  other,  "if  you've  set  your  mind  on 
it,  I  s'pose  there's  no  turnin'  you.  You  look  like  a  gal 
that's  in  the  habit  of  havin'  her  own  way.  An'  a  good- 
lookin'  one,  too  ! "  she  thought  to  herself,  though  pru- 
dently refi'ainiiig  from  expressing  this  opinion  aloud. 
"There's  some  of  my  sister's  clothes  in  that  closet. 
She's  sixteen,  an'  p'r'aps  they'll  fit  you.  We  haven't 
got  no  chill un,  an'  she  lives  with  us.  But  she's  gone 
away  now  to  stay  with  mother,  an'  that's  the  reason 
you  kin  have  this  room,  which  is  hern.  If  you  kin 
find  anything  you  really  want,  you  kin  borry  it,  but 
don't  spend  no  time  fixin'  up.  'Tain't  fair  to  keep  Mr. 
Dunworth  waitin'  a  minute  longer  than  kin  be  helped." 

The  moment  Mi's.  Kisley  left  the  room,  Ardis  sprang 
to  the  floor  and  began  an  eager  investigation  of  the 
closet. 
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She  found  a  pink  calico  dress  of  rather  volnminons 
drapery,  but  neat  and  clean,  and  on  the  floor  was  a 
pair  of  slippers  but  little  worn,  and,  apparently,  out- 
grown by  the  wearer  of  the  gown.  In  a  bureau  drawer 
she  discovered  some  collars  and  cufEs,  and  other  little 
articles  belonging  to  the  holiday  costume  of  the  absent 
sister.  With  these  treasures  she  proceeded  to  make  a 
rapid  toilet,  and  this  was  barely  finished  when  Mrs. 
Kisley  again  entered.  She  was  not  accustomed  to 
knocking,  and  simply  opened  the  door  and  walked  in. 
When  her  eyes  fell  upon  Ardis,  she  gave  a  gasp  and 
sat  down  heavily  ux)on  a  chair  near  the  door. 

Well  might  she  sit  in  dumb  amazement.  The  rough, 
unkempt,  and  road-stained  girl  of  the  night  before  had 
changed  into  the  most  beautiful  woman  on  whom  her 
eyes  had  ever  rested.  The  pink  calico  gown,  some- 
what too  large  for  her,  had  been  draped  and  fastened 
about  her  without  any  regard  to  the  intents  of  its 
maker.  A  broad  belt  formed  of  a  gray  silk  scarf  held 
it  around  her  waist,  and  a  lace-trimmed  handkerchief 
was  pinned  into  a  bow  at  her  throat,  while  the  neat 
slippers  showed  beneath  the  simple  folds  into  which 
the  skirt  had  been  quickly  drawn. 

But  the  glory  of  this  apparition  was  the  hair.  Here 
was  the  crowning,  transforming  touch.  Under  the 
nnshapen  felt  hat  the  "gal "  of  the  night  before  had 
had  a  tightly  packed  mass  of  hair,  which  was  no  more 
likely  to  attract  attention  than  the  ordinary  hair  of  a 
boy.  Now  the  dark  mass,  combed  out  and  coiled  at 
the  top  of  the  head,  with  airy  little  curls  playing  over 
the  forehead,  not  only  was  a  beauty  in  itself,  but  it 
gave  to  the  face  that  full  measure  of  loveliness  which 
made  it  the  face  of  Ardis  Claverden. 
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Ardis  smiled  as  she  looked  ui)on  the  dazed  counte- 
nance of  Mrs.  Kisley.  "You  think  I  am  a  good  deal 
changed,  don't  yout"  she  said. 

"Changed ! "  ejaculated  the  woman.    "I  should  say 
so  !     At  first  I  thought  you'd  been  doin'  something  to 
yourself,  but  now  I  reckon  you've  only  been  undoin'. 
You  must  look  like  that  always,  don't  yout" 

"Yes,"  said  Ardis.  "As  I  am  a  woman,  I  like  to  look 
one,  except  on  special  occasions,  when  I  don't  object  to 
being  considered  a  girl." 

"But  you  don't  belong  to  no— to  no  horse  people!  " 
said  Mrs.  Kisley. 

Ardis  did  not  understand  what  this  meant,  but  she 
felt  that  it  was  necessary  that  she  should,  in  a  measure 
at  least,  explain  the  situation  to  Mrs.  Kisley.  "I  will 
tell  you  after  a  while,"  she  said,  "how  I  happened  to 
come  here  on  Mr.  Dunworth's  horse.  But  I  must  go 
down  to  him  now,  and  I  can  only  say  to  you  that  he  is 
a  very  dear  friend  of  mine,  and  I  wish  to  see  him  by 
himself." 

"Are  you  goin'  to  marry  him?"  asked  Mrs.  Kisley. 

This  blunt  question  brought  a  quick  flush  to  the 
face  of  Ardis,  but  it  also  brought  a  flash  of  light  into 
her  eyes,  and  a  half-smile  to  her  lips. 

"You  needn't  say  nothin',"  said  Mrs.  Kisley.  "I 
know ! " 

Ardis  hurried  down-stairs.  As  she  opened  the  door 
which  led  into  the  li^ing-room  below  stairs,  Roger 
Dunworth  stood  with  his  back  toward  her  and  his  hand 
upon  the  latch  of  an  outer  door.  He  had  grown  tired 
of  waiting  for  the  person  who  had  brought  his  horse, 
and  was  going  out  to  the  barn.  At  the  sound  of  the 
opening  door  he  turned,  and  then,  with  a  sudden  start, 
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I7  SAX  'i.-'*^  cpii'C  ft  cfcair  wiiich 
Ardis  posknl  tovani  Lisi.  vtiJe  SAit  t-X'k  ftCP»:<hrr  Dear 
by  and  bqeui  npifdiT  t<>  <kettt  '.i^it  the  5t*>iy  of  lurr 
eoBin^  At  fast  Bo^tr  scara-ly  c«>mprefaeiided  a  won! 
that  shr  said.  His  brain  was  filkd  with  whirling 
thought  whieh  seemed  unable  to  catch  or  recognize 
that  this  was  the  woman  who  had  cast  him  ofL  that 
this  was  Ardis  Clarerden :  that  she  was  here  in  this 
wild  spot  alone,  that  she  had  brought  his  horse !  His 
reason  conld  not  cope  with  any  of  these  ideas.  They 
raged  nix>n  him  like  beasts  that  had  broken  from  their 
cages. 

Bnt  in  a  very  short  time  the  clear,  straightforwanl 
story  told  by  Ardis  began  to  impress  itself  uiK>n  hiiu, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  he  knew  how  it  wiis  thut 
she  had  come  here.  But  there  was  something  moir 
difficult  to  comprehend  than  this. 

"I  don't  understand,"  he  said,  interrupting  her  Iw- 
fore  she  had  finished.  ""WTiy  should  you  conic  t  A  ml 
for  me  t    What  of  him  t    Does  he  k  now  t " 

Ardis  rose  to  her  feet  "Roger  Duiiworth,"  mid 
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she,  "you  are  thinking  of  Mr.  Surrey !  We  will  not 
talk  of  him  now,  but  I  will  simply  say  that  everything 
you  have  thought  of  or  done  in  regard  to  him  is  utterly 
without  reason  or  foundation.  I  expected  Dr.  Lester 
to  tell  you  this  and  explain  the  whole  matter  to  you. 
Now  I  may  do  it  myself.  But  that  can  wait  It  is 
enough  for  you  to  know  it  is  all  a  mistake." 

For  an  instant  the  mind  of  Roger  Dunworth  turned 
back  to  those  things  about  which  he  was  asked  to  con- 
sider himself  mistaken,  but  it  could  not  stay  there. 
Looking  at  Ardis  Claverden  as  she  now  stood  before 
him,  he  could  not  think  of  her  anywhere  else,  nor  with 
any  one  else.  That  she  was  here  was  everything  just 
now. 

He  rose  and  stood  before  her.  A  sudden  fire  ran 
through  every  nerve.  "Ardis,"  he  said,  "you  would 
not  have  done  all  this— you  would  not  have  come  down 
here— for  my  sake— if  you  had  not  loved  me  ! " 

The  eyes  of  Ardis  fell.  How  suddenly  i)eople  came 
to  this  point !  Even  Mrs.  Kisley  jumped  at  it.  But 
this  was  no  time  for  delays  and  preparations.  Things 
came  quickly  and  must  be  met  quickly.  She  raised 
her  eyes  to  his.  They  were  very  beautiful  eyes,  with 
a  sparkle  in  them. 

"Of  course  not,"  she  said. 

Mre.  Kisley,  who  was  looking  through  the  keyhole 
of  the  inner  door,  now  began  to  shed  some  gentle  tears. 
These  were  caused  by  recollections.  Not  that  anything 
had  ever  happened  to  her  like  that  which  was  hap- 
pening on  the  other  side  of  the  door,  for  Elick  Kisley 
was  not  that  sort  of  man,  but  her  youth  had  not  so 
long  passed  but  that  she  could  easily  remember  it,  and 
her  recollections  were  of  things  which  she  used  to 
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dram  about  and  whicli  slie  hoprd  w\Mild  $iMHir  d)liy 
happen  to  her,  bot  whkli  nevrr  did. 

She  soon  ceased  to  look.  One  cannot  ste  very  well 
through  a  keyhole  when  one's  eyes  arc  filled  with 
tears.  She  stepped  softly  to  the  stairs  and  sittiii|t 
npon  the  lower  step,  she  wiped  her  eyes  with  the  hack 
of  her  hand.  Then  she  arose.  ''I  must  go  and  find 
Elick^''  she  said  to  herself,  ''an'  keep  him  ftrom  comtn' 
into  the  house.    He  mustn^t  come  in  jes*  yet*** 

She  went  noiselessly  out  of  a  side  d(H>r,  and  found 
her  husband  in  the  barn.  There  she  told  him  every- 
thing  that  had  happened,  from  the  transformation 
scene  to  the  enrapturing  finale.  **You  must  wiUt 
awhile,"  she  said,  "an'  then  you  must  umkc  a  m>i!ie 
outside  before  you  go  in.  An'  you  mustn't  go  in  with- 
out your  coat  on,  Elick.  Bless  my  soul  1  Never  in 
all  your  life  was  you  in  the  same  lioiLsc  with  such  a 
woman  as  she  is ! " 

Elick  Kisley  was  very  much  impressed  by  what,  he 
had  heard.  He  did  not  exactly  comprehend  what  IiimI 
taken  place,  but  he  knew  there  was  a  liuly  in  his  hou.Hc 
before  whom  he  must  not  appear  in  his  shirt  slccvr?i. 
Persons  in  whose  presence  he  wiis  obliged  to  wear  a 
coat  always  had  a  very  de]>rcssing  effect  upon  lilni. 

"I  must  go  an'  see  al)ont  the  bn-akfitH',"  sfild  Mn. 
Kisley.    "I  reckon  they  must  Iw  alM)ut  through  now/' 

And  Mrs.  Kisley  hurried  U)  the  kitchen,  her  mind 
troubled,  as  she  went,  for  fear  that  the  colored  girl  5»hc 
had  left  there  had  l>een  [Keeping  in  npon  the  lovcm. 

A  little  later,  Mrs.  Kish-y,  after  sonic  fircliminary 
fumbling  at  the  lat<;h  of  the  diKir  tjetween  the  kitchen 
and  the  living-room,  as  if  it  were  an  unfamiliar  latch 
and  she  did  not  know  exactly  how  it  worke^J,  o|iettr/iJ 
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said  door,  and  remarked :  '*We  are  goin'  to  bring  in 
breakfas'  now,  an'  I  reckon  you-all's  about  ready  for 
it" 

Ardis  and  Roger  were  sitting  side  by  side,  a  little 
apart  Her  hands  were  in  her  lap,  but  the  arm  of 
Roger  nearest  Ardis  hung  by  his  side  as  if  it  had  been 
suddenly  dropped. 

^'Breakfast ! "  said  Ardis,  starting  to  her  feet  "You 
may  be  sure  I  am  ready  for  it,  for  I  have  not  had  any 
regular  meal  since  yesterday  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
And,  Roger,  just  as  soon  as  possible  after  breakfast  we 
must  get  back,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  the  tavern 
where  Dr.  Lester  and  the  Chiverleys  are.  I  really 
do  not  dare  to  think  of  the  state  of  anxiety  they 
must  be  in !  But  I  am  sure  their  delight  in  seeing 
you  safe  and  sound  will  make  amends  for  all  their 
worry." 

When  Mr.  Kisley  came  in  to  breakfast  he  gave  one 
glance  at  Ardis,  and  then,  with  downcast  eyes,  went  up 
to  her  and  shook  hands,  as  if  she  had  just  arrived. 
His  well-worn  coat  was  buttoned  up  to  his  chin,  and 
his  long,  black  hair,  thoroughly  wet  and  combed  and 
plastered  down,  hung  in  stiff  perpendicularity  around 
his  head.  He  said  but  little,  as  he  sat  at  the  table, 
but  now  and  again  he  heaved  a  heavy  sigh.  Not  that 
there  was  anything  the  matter  with  him,  but  that  he 
must  show  in  some  way  that  he  felt  at  home,  and  this 
was  the  most  off-hand  action  that  came  into  his  mind 
at  the  time. 

In  the  course  of  the  somewhat  hurried  meal,  Roger 
made  an  arrangement  with  his  host  for  a  light  wagon 
in  which  he  and  Miss  Claverden  could  go  to  the  tavern 
where  their  friends  were  staying.     His  own  horse 
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would  draw  them^  and  the  negro  man  eonld  be  sent 
later^  with  another  horse,  to  bring  back  the  wagon. 

When  Ardis  had  pushed  back  her  chair  from  the 
breakfast- table,  she  took  Mrs.  Kisley  aside.  "I  must  go 
up-stairs  and  put  on  my  own  clothes,"  she  said,  "and  per- 
haps you  will  help  me  to  get  them  into  decent  order." 

Mrs.  Kisley  assured  her  that  she  might  wear  Mal- 
vina's  garments  as  long  as  she  liked,  but  Ardis  declined 
this  offer.  A  stitch  or  two  and  some  brushing  would 
make  her  own  clothes  do  very  well. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Kisley,  vigorously  brushing  the 
dirty  skirt  "Those  duds  are  good  enough  for  trav'l- 
lin',  but  I  don't  wonder  you  wanted  somethin'  better 
to  pop  in  on  a  sweetheart  with.  And  how  did  you 
know  he  was  here  t    An'  where  did  you  git  the  horse  t " 

As  the  brushing,  the  stitching,  and  the  change  of 
attire  went  rapidly  on,  Ardis  gave  Mrs.  Kisley  an  out- 
line of  what  had  ocx^urred,  and  no  invented  story  could 
have  so  completely  amazed  that  good  woman. 

When  Roger  came  into  the  house  to  say  that  the 
vehicle  was  ready,  he  found  Ardis  sitting  in  the  living- 
room.  "Oho!"  he  cried.  "Here  is  another  young 
lady !    And  where  in  the  world  have  you  come  from  t " 

"I  came  from  Bald  Hill,"  said  Ardis,  demurely  cast- 
ing  down  her  eyes,  "and  these  are  the  clothes  I  used 
to  wear  when  I  went  tramping  around  the  country 
with  a  young  man  in  our  neighborhood,  looking  for 
things  to  sketch." 

How  well  Roger  remembered  her  in  that  dress ! 
How  well  he  remembered  those  days  of  tramping  and 
sketching!  "And  this  little  girl,"  said  he,  "is  she  of 
the  same  way  of  thinking  as  the  young  lady  I  met  this 
morning  f" 
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"Yes,"  said  Ardis,  "they  think  very  much  alike,  and 
althongh  you  cannot  have  the  pleasure  of  helping  the 
other  one  into  your  wagon,  this  one  will  pop  in  with- 
out any  help  at  all,  if  you  are  not  very  quick,  sir." 

As  they  were  taking  leave,  Mrs.  Kisley  drew  Ardis 
aside.  "It's  no  use  tryin'— you  can't  do  it.  Clothes 
won't  do  it,  nothin'  won't  do  it.  You  can't  never  make 
yourse'f  the  gal  you  was  las'  night." 

"Why!"  asked  Ardis, gently. 

"On  account  o'  Aim,"  said  Mrs.  Kisley,  nodding  in 
the  direction  of  Roger. 

Ardis  made  no  answer,  but  drew  close  to  Mrs.  Kisley 
and  kissed  her. 

Tears  came  into  Mrs.  Kisley's  eyes,  and  when  the 
two  had  driven  away,  she  went  and  sat  down  on  the 
bottom  step,  near  the  keyhole  through  which  she  had 
seen  what  she  used  to  dream  about  To  her  this  would 
henceforth  be  the  one  spot  beloved  in  all  the  house. 

Her  thoughts  were  suddenly  summoned  from  their 
wanderings  by  the  voice  of  her  husband,  and  she  rose 
quickly  and  went  into  the  living-room.  Mr.  Kisley 
still  wore  his  coat,  his  hair  remained  plastered  down, 
and  his  air  of  depression  had  not  entirely  left  him. 

"Look  here,"  said  he,  "whar  did  she  git  them 
clothes!    She  didn't  bring  no  baggage." 

"They  was  Mahina's  clothes,"  said  Mrs.  Kisley. 

"Malvina's  clothes  ! "  exclaimed  her  husband.  "An' 
if  she  had  'em,  why  on  airth  did  she  never  wear  'em  t " 

Mrs.  Kisley  knew  that  the  clothes  had  been  often 
worn,  but  they  had  been  worn  by  Malvina. 
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It  -was  still  cariy  in  the  momiug  when  Rojrer  Dun 

worth  and  Ardis  left  the  abode  of  the  Kisleys.     Bisra y, 

who  was  not  nscd  to  doing  work  between  sbails,  aiui 

objected  to  even  a  light  wagon,  sht^weil  a  dtH-iiUd  dis 

inclination  to  accommodate  himself  to  eirciiuLNtaiuts. 

But  when  be  became  convinced  that  the  reiiLs  wt  re  in 

the  hands  of  a  man  who  was  determined  to  lun  e  his 

own  way  in  the  matter,  he  set  off  at  a  iKJundin^  trot, 

thinking,  probably,  that  the  faster  he  went,  the  st)oner 

he  wonld  get  through  with  this  disagreeable  business. 

The  horse  could  not  go  too  fjist  for  those  who  rodi- 

l)ehind  him.     These  two  had  done  very  niueh  in  the 

brief  part  of  the  morning  whieh  had  ])a\sed,  and  now 

they  wished  to  go  with  all  haste  to  make  their  friends 

as  happy  as  themselves. 

On  the  way  Roger  told  his  story.  It  seemed  a  very 
simple  and  unimportant  one  to  him,  eompared  to  that 
which  Ardis  had  told.  On  his  reasons  for  going  from 
home  he  touched  but  lightly.  To  his  mind,  it  had  ap- 
peared that  every  one  must  know  Ji5  well  as  he  knew 
that  it  was  an  absolute  inii)ossibility  for  him  to  stay 
there  and  see  Ardis  happy  with  another. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  exile  he  hiwl  iK'gun— or 
thought  he  had  begun— to  inure  his  soul  to  what  it  had 
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to  expect  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  his  wanderings 
had  had  for  an  object  what  Dr.  Lester  had  surmised. 
If  he  could  have  found  a  place  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try which  pleased  him,  he  would  have  been  glad  to 
buy  it,  lease  his  old  home,  and  make  an  abiding-place 
in  which  he  believed  it  would  be  wiser  for  him  to  live 
than  in  the  house  where  it  had  been  the  aim  of  his 
manhood  to  live  with  Ardis. 

It  was  so  plain,  from  what  he  said,  and  from  the 
straightforward,  earnest  way  in  which  he  said  it,  that 
to  live  with  Ardis  was  the  only  life  he  thought  worth 
living,  that  the  soul  of  the  girl  beside  him  glowed 
with  gladness  because  she  had  been  steadfast  in  her 
purpose,  and  because  he  now  knew  that  he  was  to  spend 
his  life  with  her.  Much  had  happened— it  seemed  as 
if  years  had  passed— since  he  had  told  his  love  and 
received  no  answer.  But  she  had  had  faith  that  when 
she  came  to  him  with  her  answer  she  would  find  him 
steadfiEist,  and  she  had  found  him  so. 

Regarding  the  mistakes  he  had  made  Roger  said 
nothing  at  all.  Ardis  had  assured  him  they  were 
mistakes,  and  that  was  the  end  of  it.  Even  to  think 
of  them  made  his  soul  shiver ;  to  speak  of  them  was 
unnecessary  torture.  A  man  as  happy  as  he  was  could 
afford  to  bury  such  dead  things  in  a  very  deep  grave, 
and  to  leave  the  spot  without  stone  or  mark. 

He  had  been  at  Kisley's  for  a  week,  and  had  expected, 
in  a  day  or  two,  to  start  thence  on  his  way  toward 
Atlanta.  But  the  theft  of  his  horse  had  changed  all 
his  plans,  and  it  had  been  his  intention  to  go  this 
morning,  in  search  of  Biscay  in  a  dii*ection  which  would 
have  taken  him  far  away  from  the  friends  who  were 
looking  for  him. 
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As  to  the  parsait  of  himself  as  a  horse-thief,  he  had 
never  known  of  it  until  Ardis  told  him  that  morning. 
What  might  have  hapi>ened  to  him  in  this  almost  wild 
region  made  his  heart  shndder ;  what  had  happened 
made  it  bound  with  joy  and  pride.  He  turned  to 
ArdiSy  and  took  her  hand.  Tiiey  were  on  an  oi>en 
road,  and  he  could  only  take  her  hand. 

And  so  Biscay  trotted  vigorously  and  rapidly  on- 
ward, often  breaking  into  a  run,  from  which,  how- 
ever, he  was  quickly  brought  up  by  Roger;  and 
although  the  road  was  not  altogether  a  smooth  one, 
little  cared  the  two  young  i)eople,  sitting  side  by  side 
on  the  single  seat  of  the  light  wagon,  for  jolts  and 
bumps.  They  had  come  from  roads  which  were  rough 
and  hard,  to  one  which,  in  the  minds  of  these  happy 
lovers,  lay  before  them  as  smooth  as  the  surface  of  a 
placid  lake,  and  the  occasional  ruts  and  stones  of  the 
actual  way  beneath  them  were  as  nothing. 

The  rattling  noise  of  a  rapidly  passing  vehicle  awoke 
Dr.  Lester,  who  sat  up  suddenly  on  his  pile  of  straw  and 
shivered  as  he  looked  vacantly  about  him.  For  a  few 
moments  the  only  thing  of  which  his  mind  was  positive 
was  that  he  was  very  cold ;  but  just  as  it  began  to  dawn 
upon  him  why  he  was  there,  the  negro  man  whom  he 
had  seen  the  night  before  looked  in  at  the  stable  door. 

"It's  right  smart  late,  sah,  to  wake  you  up,  sah,  but 
you  did  sleep  so  soun'  dat  I  couldn't  bear  to  'sturb  you." 

"I  was  very  tired,"  said  the  doctor,  throwing  off  his 
blanket  and  rising  to  his  feet 

"If  you'd  come  up  to  de  house,  sah,"  said  the  negro, 
"dey'd  gib  you  a  good  bed,  but  I  s'pect  you  was  afraid 
ob  de  dogs." 
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The  doctor  nodded,  and  the  man  continued : 

^'Dem  dogs  does  keep  off  tramps,  an'  watermelon 
thieves,  an'  'spectable  pussons,  all  in  a  lump.  I'd  ha' 
took  you  up  myself  if  I'd  ha'  known  you  was  gwine  ter 
stop.  But  wot  I  come  in  to  wake  you  up  an'  tell  you, 
sah,  is  dat  de  young  'oman  who  rode  by  las'  night,  an' 
wot  you  was  lookin'  for,  has  jes'  gone  back  ag'in  in  a 
waggin  wid  a  strange  doctor— at  least,  I  neber  seed  him 
afore.  So  I  reckon,  sah,  dat  if  de  sick  pusson  didn't 
die  in  de  night,  he'll  be  all  right  now,  an'  you  kin  make 
your  min'  easy  about  him." 

After  some  earnest  and  rapid  inquiries,  the  doctor 
became  convinced  that  Ardis  was  really  on  her  way 
back  to  the  inn,  although  in  whose  company  he  could 
not  imagine.  He  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  explain 
to  the  negro  that  she  had  not  gone  after  a  doctor,  and 
declining  the  man's  invitation  to  go  to  the  house  and 
get  some  breakfast,  he  prepared  to  follow  the  wagon. 

"It's  a  mighty  bad  shame,  sah,"  said  the  negro,  "dat 
dey  didn't  know  you  was  in  heah,  fer  dey  might  ha' 
stopped  an'  took  you  into  de  waggin.  Whar  is  you 
gwine,  sah  !  " 

The  doctor  mentioned  the  tavern  where  he  had 
stopped  the  day  before,  and  the  man  told  him  of  a 
road  through  the  woods  which  would  save  him  at 
least  two  miles  of  walking.  And,  with  a  gratuity  to 
the  good-intentioued  negro,  he  set  out  on  his  return  to 
his  party. 

AVhen  he  reached  the  point  which  had  been  indi- 
cated to  him,  Dr.  Lester  climbed  a  fence  and  took  a 
foot-path  through  the  woods.  He  was  not  in  a  happy 
mood.  He  did  not  experience  the  relief  from  anxiety 
and  consequent  elevation  of  spirits  which,  as  might 
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naturally  be  supposed,  would  come  to  him  from  a 
knowledge  of  Ardis's  safety.  If  his  legs  had  not  been 
so  stiff,  if  his  whole  body  had  not  felt  so  chilled  that 
even  exercise  did  not  warm  him,  if  he  had  had  any- 
thing to  eat  since  the  middle  of  the  day  before,  his 
mind  might  have  been  in  a  more  hoi)efiil  condition. 

The  negro's  statement  that  he  had  seen  Ardis  go 
back  in  a  wagon  was  reason  enough  to  make  the  doctor 
hasten  to  the  inn  without  even  the  delay  of  a  proffered 
breakfast  But  the  man  might  have  been  mistaken, 
and  even  if  it  were  she  who  was  being  taken  back  in  the 
wagon,  the  doctor's  mind  was  racked  by  thoughts  that 
she  might  now  be  plunged  in  grief,  and  going  back 
with  the  saddest  news  to  tell. 

The  morning  sky  was  covered  with  an  unbroken 
expanse  of  grayish  clouds,  and  although  these  had 
seemed  to  shine  upon  the  lovers  in  the  light  wagon  as 
if  they  had  been  polished  steel,  they  presented  no 
such  appearance  to  Dr.  Lester.  Their  gray  gloom 
helped  to  sadden  a  world  which  already  seemed  gloomy 
enough  to  this  anxious,  shivering,  weary,  true-hearted 
gentleman. 

After  walking  about  half  a  mile,  the  doctor  came  to 
a  little  stream,  and  he  had  scarcely  stepped  across  it 
to  follow  the  path  which  led  around  the  roots  of  a 
great  oak-tree  upon  the  other  side,  when  he  was  sud- 
denly confronted  by  two  men.  He  stopped  short  The 
men  were  respectably  dressed,  although  their  clothes 
were  spattered  with  mud  and  their  soft  felt  hats  were 
pulled  down  over  their  faces.  They  were  silent,  and 
neither  of  them  moved  limb  or  muscle.  Even  the  cold 
morning  wind  which  blew  down  the  little  stream  did 
not  sway  them  as  they  hung  side  by  side  from  an  out- 
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stretching  limb  of  the  great  oak-tree.  On  the  coat  of 
one  of  them  was  pinned  a  paper  on  which  were  printed 
with  a  lead-pencil  these  words  : 

HUNG  FOB   HOESE-STEALING 
LOOK  OUT,  OTHER  FELLOW 

There  was  no  signature. 

For  a  moment  the  doctor  stood  appalled,  a  cold 
moisture  bursting  out  upon  his  hands  and  upon  his 
pallid  face.  Then  a  horrible,  sickening  fear  came  over 
him.  Could  one  of  these  be  the  man  for  whom  Ardis 
had  come  down  here  to  search  f 

The  inscription  on  the  pai>er  had  been  read  at  a 
glance,  for  the  characters  were  large  and  distinct,  but 
a  glance  was  not  enough  to  prove  to  the  trembling 
doctor  that  neither  of  these  men  was  Roger  Dunworth. 

A  minute  later  the  doctor  staggered  away.  The 
effects  of  the  shock  were  still  upon  him,  but  this  hor- 
rible fear  had  been  uplifted  from  his  soul.  The  men 
were  strangers  to  him. 

Now  there  came  upon  Dr.  Lester  a  wild  desire  to 
get  away,  and  he  began  to  run,  and  did  not  slacken 
his  pace  until  he  was  out  of  the  woods  and  on  the  main 
road.  A  suspicion  that  the  danger  might  not  yet  be 
over,  and  that  the  "other  fellow "  mentioned  in  the 
inscription  might  be  Roger,  came  upon  him  as  he 
walked  rapidly  onward.  But  further  consideration 
made  him  hope,  and  almost  believe,  that  the  three 
horsemen  of  whom  he  had  heard  but  had  not  seen,  and 
on  one  of  whose  horses  Ardis  had  gone  away,  were,  in 
reality,  the  thieves,  and  before  he  reached  the  inn  his 
mind  had  begun  to  quiet  itself  from  the  tumult  into 
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which  it  had  been  thrown  by  what  he  had  seen  in  the 
woods.  But  his  anxiety  for  Ardis  coald  not  be  quieted 
until  he  had  looked  on  her,  safe  and  sound. 

When  Dr.  Lester  entered  the  parlor  of  the  tavern, 
he  was  greeted  with  a  loud  shout  from  Roger  Dunworth, 
who  sprang  forward  to  meet  him  and  seized  him  by 
both  hands.  To  Roger's  expressions  of  hearty  delight 
the  doctor  made  no  answer.  Tears  came  into  his  eyes, 
and  he  sat  down  upon  the  nearest  chair.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  room  he  saw  Ardis,  bright  as  a  star  in 
heaven.  Near  by  sat  Mrs.  Chiverley,  a  little  pale  from 
the  turmoils  of  the  night,  but  with  a  smile  of  happiest 
content  upon  her  pretty  face.  Mr.  Chiverley  laid 
down  the  pai>er  on  which  he  had  been  making  a 
sketch  fi*om  the  window,  and  came  forward  in  gayest 
mood. 

"What  on  earth  did  you  do  with  yourself  last 
night t "  he  cried.  "We  were  beginning  to  think  that 
you  would  have  to  be  hunted  up." 

The  doctor  did  not  answer,  but  turned  to  Roger. 
"Was  it  you,  then,"  he  asked,  "who  returned  with 
Miss  Ardis  in  a  wagon  t " 

"Yes,"  said  Roger.     "Did  you  see  ust" 

"No,"  said  the  doctor,  his  words  coming  from  him 
in  a  low  tone  and  slowly,  "but  I  was  told  of  it," 

"It  was  too  bad,  doctor,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Chiverley, 
"that  you  were  not  here  when  they  came  back !  I 
declare  to  you  that  this  dreary -looking  country  seemed 
like  heaven  when  I  saw  those  two  sitting  together  in 
the  wagon  !  If  you  had  been  here,  doctor,  the  situa- 
tion would  have  been  perfect" 

The  doctor  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  he  said : 
"I  wish  I  had  been  here." 
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Ardis  now  rose  from  her  seat  and  approached  him. 
"Dr.  Lester,"  said  she,  "have  you  had  any  break£astf  " 

The  doctor  looked  up  at  her  and  shook  his  head. 
Then,  without  another  word,  she  went  out  of  the  room. 

"No  break£Eist ! "  cried  Mrs.  Chiverley.  "You  must 
be  hungry!  We  breakfiasted  an  hour  ago,  and  we 
were  only  waiting  for  your  return  to  start  back  to 
AUanta." 

"And  in  twenty  minutes  by  the  clock,"  said  Roger, 
"if  you  had  not  api>eared  by  that  time,  I  should  have 
been  off  in  search  of  you." 

Shortly  afterward,  as  Dr.  Lester  was  eating  a  hastily 
prepared  breakfeist  at  a  corner  of  the  dining-room 
table,  Ardis  came  in  and  sat  down  by  him.  "Doctor," 
she  said,  "where  did  you  stay  last  night t " 

"At  a  house  by  the  roadside,"  he  promptly  replied. 

"How  far  was  it  from  heret " 

"I  really  do  not  know,"  said  the  doctor. 

"And  did  you  walk  all  the  way  there  and  backt" 
she  asked. 

"Of  course,"  he  said.  "You  know  our  good  horse 
was  taken."  He  spoke  now  with  more  strength  and 
animation.  The  sense  of  thankfulness  and  peace  was 
called  forth  as  much  by  hot  coffee  as  by  the  knowledge 
that  all  was  well. 

Ardis  sat  and  looked  at  him  for  a  few  moments  as 
he  ate.  She  was  about  to  ask  another  question,  when 
she  heard  the  footsteps  of  some  one  approaching.  "I 
want  to  tell  you,  doctor,"  she  said  quickly,  "that  all 
is  right  between  Roger  and  me." 

"I  knew  that,"  he  siiid,  "as  soon  as  I  came  in." 

An  hour  afterward  our  party  set  out  for  Atlanta. 
It  was  unfortunate  to  be  obliged  to  leave  without  the 
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horse  which  had  been  stolen  from  them,  bat  his  re- 
covery was  so  exceedingly  doabtfid  that  they  preferred 
to  go  without  him,  and  to  pay  his  valae  to  the  man 
from  whom  he  had  been  hired,  rather  than  to  submit 
to  delay  on  his  account  The  disabled  horse  seemed 
now  somewhat  freshened  up,  and  Biscay  was  attached 
to  one  of  the  buggies.  But  as  there  were  now  five 
persons  in  the  party,  and  places  for  only  four,  it  was 
decided  that  the  gentlemen  should  take  turns  in  walk- 
ing. It  would  be  necessary  to  go  slowly,  if  they  ex- 
I)ected  to  keep  their  poorer  horse  in  condition  to 
finish  the  trip.  But  during  that  day  Dr.  Lester  did 
not  walk  a  step.  Ardis  would  not  permit  it  When 
his  turn  came,  she  took  his  place,  and  as  Roger  walked 
with  her,  the  horses  were  a  good  deal  relieved. 

On  the  way,  the  doctor  was  told  everjrthing  that  had 
happened,  and  the  more  he  heard,  the  more  firmly  he 
determined  not  to  mention  what  he  had  seen  in  the 
woods.  In  turning  the  matter  over  and  over  in  his 
mind,  he  came  to  believe  that  the  great  oak-tree  in  the 
forest  would  not  have  borne  the  weight  which  now 
slightly  bent  its  outstretched  limb  had  not  Ardis  recog- 
nized Roger's  horse  and  ridden  him  away.  In  their 
mad  pursuit  after  this  valuable  animal,  they  had  reck- 
lessly gone  back  in  the  direction  from  which  they  had 
come,  and,  with  utterly  worn-out  horses,  had  easily 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  men  who,  with  determined 
and  vengeful  purpose,  were  following  them  in  the  dark 
hours  of  the  night  That  one  of  them  escaped  was 
doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  Ardis  had  taken  the 
horse  he  had  ridden,  and  that  the  hired  animal  he  had 
abstracted  from  the  tavern  stable  was  not  able  to  keep 
up  with  the  blooded  steeds  of  his  companions.    Almost 
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certain  it  was  that,  but  for  Ardis's  interest  in  horses, 
her  power  of  quick  recognition,  and  her  habit  of 
equally  quick  action,  the  weights  which  bent  the  long 
oak  limb  would  now  be  riding  on  their  way  in  stalwart 
health  and  cheery  mood.  All  this  was  so  clear  to  the 
doctor  that  he  knew  it  would  be  equally  clear  to 
Ardis,  and,  therefore,  she  must  never  know  it  And 
that  it  might  not,  by  any  chance  word,  come  to  her 
knowledge,  he  would  si)eak  of  it  to  no  one. 
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On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  Ardis  and  her 
party  reached  the  little  tavern  in  Georgia,  the  philos- 
ophizer  Bonetti  was  walking  on  the  road  between  his 
house  and  Bolton,  when  he  met  Mr.  Tom  Pronter.  The 
latter  was  in  his  dog-cart,  and  was  coming  rapidly  from 
the  direction  of  Bald  HilL 

"How  d'ye  do,  Bonnet!"  he  cried,  pnlling  np  his 
horse  with  a  jerk.  "Do  yon  know  anything  abont  Mr. 
Dnnworth  t  Or  where  a  man  conld  find  him,  or  write 
to  him!  I  have  been  to  see  Dr.  Lester,  bat  he  has 
gone  away,  nol)ody  knows  where,  and  I  stopped  at  the 
Donworiii  place,  bat  Parchester  and  the  others  haven't 
a  notion  in  their  heads  abont  him.  And  Major  Claver- 
den,  where  I  stopped  and  took  dinner,  cannot  tell  me 
anything.    Even  Miss  Claverden  is  away." 

"You  don't  suppose  she  could  tell  you  anything,  do 
yout"  asked  BonettL 

"I  don't  suppose  she  could,"  said  Prouter,  "but  I 
should  like  to  have  the  chance  of  asking  her  that,  or 
anything  else.  I  tell  you,  Bonnet,  this  country  is  get- 
ting to  be  a  regular  desert." 

"It  does  look  a  little  that  way,"  said  Bonetti.  "But 
what  started  you  up  to  be  so  sharp  after  Mr.  Dun- 
worth!" 
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"I  want  to  sell  him  my  milk  route,"  said  Prouter. 
"The  confounded  thing  has  got  to  be  sold,  or  I  shall 
be  ruined,  body,  pocket,  and  mind.  And  I  have  got 
down  to  the  belief  now  that  he  is  the  only  man  in  this 
part  of  the  world  who  is  likely  to  buy  it." 

"Because  he  is  the  only  one  you  haven^t  asked t" 
said  Bonetti. 

"That  may  be  part  of  it,"  said  Prouter,  "but  the 
more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  I  believe  that  he  is  the 
man.  He  has  plenty  of  grazing-land,  and  he  might  as 
well  take  the  cows  as  not  I'll  sell  them  to  him  as 
cheap  as  dirt,  and  throw  in  all  the  milk-pans,  chums, 
and  every  other  confounded  thing  that  belongs  to  the 
business.  If  I  once  see  him,  I  can  put  the  matter  be- 
fore him  so  that  he  cannot  help  jumping  at  the  bargain. 
By  Greorge,  Bonnet,  I'd  give  ten  dollars  if  I  knew  this 
minute  where  Dun  worth  is  I " 

Bonetti  did  not  immediately  answer.  He  looked 
down  at  the  road,  and  then  at  the  young  man  in  the 
dog-cart.     "Ten  dollars t"  said  he. 

Prouter  glared  at  him.  "Bonnet,"  he  cried,  "do 
you  know  where  Dunworth  is  !  Out  with  it,  man,  and 
ten  dollars  is  yours."  And  thrusting  his  hand  into  his 
pocket,  he  pulled  out  a  wallet. 

Bonetti  folded  his  arms  and  cast  his  eyes  again  upon 
the  ground.  Why  should  he  not  help  Prouter  to  find 
Dunworth  t  The  one  would  be  relieved  of  an  onerous 
burden,  and  the  other  would  be  able  to  make  a  most 
advantageous  bargain.  He  had  Dr.  Lester's  Atlanta 
address,  and  there  was  no  doubt  in  his  mind  that  it 
was  also  Dunworth's.  He  had  promised  not  to  say 
anything  about  the  expedition  of  Miss  Ardis  and  her 
friends,  but  he  had  never  said  that  he  would  not  give 
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Danworth's  address,  if  he  should  happen  to  have  it 
Dr.  Lester  had  asked  him  to  communicate  with  him,  if 
it  should  be  necessary,  and  it  seemed  very  necessary 
indeed  that  Mr.  Dunworth  should  be  communicated 
with.  This  young  Englishman  was  ready  to  sell  this 
valuable  property  for  a  trifle,  and  it  would  be  a  posi- 
tive wrong  to  Dunworth  not  to  let  him  know  of  the 
chance. 

"Ck)me,  come.  Bonnet!"  cried  Prouter,  "what  arc 
you  thinking  of,  manf  Do  you  know,  or  don't  you 
knowt" 

"Yes,"  said  Bonetti,  slowly,  "I  do  know.  Just  about 
this  time  he  ought  to  be  at  Didman's  Hotel,  Atlanta, 
Georgia." 

"By  George!"  cried  Prouter,  "you  are  the  very 
man  I  should  have  come  to  first ! "  And  he  pulled 
a  ten-dollar  note  from  his  wallet  and  handed  it  to 
Bonetti. 

The  latter  took  it,  rolled  it  up  carelessly,  and  stuffed 
it  into  his  waistcoat  pocket.  When  money  was  thus 
lavishly  being  thrown  about  the  county,  he  deemed  it 
his  duty  to  his  family  to  intercept  some  of  it  for  usefid 
purposes. 

"Atlanta,  Georgia ! "  ejaculated  Prouter.  "How  do 
you  get  there  t" 

"You  go  to  Bolton  and  take  the  train,"  answered 
Bonetti.  "There's  a  train  south  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  one  at  half-past  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon." 

Prouter  jerked  out  his  watch.  "Five  minutes  to 
four ! "  he  said.  "That  gives  twenty -five  minutes  to 
get  to  the  Quantrills',  fifteen  minutes  to  change  my 
clothes  and  pack  a  bag,  twenty  minutes  to  Bolton,  ten 
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to  speak  to  the  milk  people,  and  a  good  quarter-hour 
to  spare.  By  Greorge  !  Bonnet,  Fm  off  this  afternoon  ! 
Didman's  Hotel,  you  said!" 

Bonetti  nodded,  and  in  a  moment  the  young  English- 
man was  bowling  away  as  fast  as  his  horse  could  shake 
himself  over  the  road. 

Bonetti  walked  slowly  homeward^  his  brow  a  little 
clouded.  "I  should  not  have  done  that,"  he  said  to 
himself.  ^'It  was  a  stupid  mistake,  and  I  ought  to 
have  known  better.  If  I  had  said  to  Prouter,  '  If  you 
want  to  find  Mr.  Dunworth,  I'  11  take  you  to  him, '  he'd 
have  agreed  as  quick  as  lightnin'  to  pay  my  passage  to 
Atlanta ;  and  if  we  hadn't  found  him  at  that  hotel, 
we'd  have  hunted  him  up,  and  I'd  have  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  expenses.  It  would  have  done  me 
good  to  get  away  from  here  for  a  while,  and  I  could 
have  split  up  a  lot  of  wood  for  the  women,  and  gone 
with  him  just  as  well  as  not.  Confound  it  I  It  was 
the  stupidest  kind  of  a  mistake  ! " 

Some  hours  later,  the  train  on  which  Tom  Prouter 
had  taken  passage  stopped  at  a  junction  of  several 
railroads.  The  stop  was  long— ridiculously  long,  Mr. 
Prouter  thought,  and  he  laid  down  the  novel  which  he 
was  reading  and  went  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
He  found  that  a  certain  train  with  which  they  were 
to  make  connection  had  not  arrived,  and  that  they 
were  waiting  for  it.  Further  inquiries  elicited  the 
information  that  they  might  have  to  wait  half  an  hour 
longer. 

'^Confound  it !"  said  he.  "If  things  go  on  in  this 
way,  Dunworth  will  have  left  Atlanta  before  I  get 
there." 

As  he  strode  impatiently  up  and  down  the  broad 
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platform  of  the  station,  some  one  suddenly  stepped  in 
front  of  him  and  said,  "Hello  ! " 

Pronter  stopped,  looked  up,  and  recognized  Mr. 
Surrey. 

"Oh!  "said  he. 

"Are  you  going  North t"  asked  Surrey. 

"No,"  said  Prouter. 

"Southward  bound,  then!" 

"Yes,"  said  Prouter. 

"I  am  on  my  way  up  from  Charleston,"  said  Jack 
Surrey,  paying  no  attention  to  the  fact  that  Prouter 
showed  very  plainly  that  he  took  no  interest  in  his 
communications.  "It  is  a  poor  time  to  go  North,  but 
I  got  tired  of  it  down  there.  And  what  is  the  news 
from  Bolton  1    Is  Miss  Claverden  there  !  " 

"No,"  said  Prouter. 

"And  our  good  Dr.  Lester  t  He  is  on  hand,  I  sup- 
pose!" 

"No,  he  is  not,"  said  Prouter ;  "he  has  gone  away." 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Mr.  Surrey.  "And  you  are  leaving,  too ! 
The  neighborhood  must  be  quite  deserted.  Going  to 
Florida!" 

"No,"  answered  Prouter,  in  a  tone  intended  to  cut  oflf 
all  further  questioning.  "I  am  going  to  Atlanta!" 
And  he  moved  away. 

Being  thus  abruptly  left  by  the  young  Englishman, 
Jack  Surrey  walked  slowly  away  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  resumed  the  smoking  of  a  cigar  which  he  had 
held  in  his  hand  during  his  brief  conversation  with 
Prouter.  He  was  in  no  hurry,  for  he  knew  that  even 
after  he  heard  the  coming  of  the  train  for  which  two 
others  were  waiting,  some  time  would  be  required 
for  the  transfer  of  the  baggage  and  mails.     So  he 
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leisurely  walked  np  and  down,  and  considered  the 
situation. 

He  bad  gone  Soath  when  he  left  Bolton,  and  had 
wandered  about  a  good  deal,  but  perpetual  bloom  in 
semi-tropical  air  could  not  make  him  forget  that  he 
had  not  been  able  to  have  a  satisfactory  interview  with 
Ardis  Oaverden,  in  which  he  could  set  himself  right 
before  her,  and  know  for  a  certainty  if  he  had  any 
chance  of  winning  her.  He  gave  no  weight  to  her 
anger  at  his  untimely  proposal,  nor  to  her  subsequent 
avoidance  of  him.  Nothing  but  a  plain,  straightfor- 
ward decision  would  satisfy  him,  and  he  had  not  lost 
faith  in  his  own  ability  to  influence  that  decision. 
He  had  heard  from  a  friend  in  New  York  that  Miss 
Claverden  was  staying  there  with  the  Chiverleys,  and 
had  afterwards  heard  that  she  had  gone  South  with 
them.  Thinking  that  most  probably  this  meant  that 
she  had  returned  to  Bald  Hill  and  had  taken  her  friends 
with  her,  Surrey  determined  that  he  also  would  repair 
to  that  hospitable  mansion  and  endeavor  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  Ardis.  He  believed  that  her  father 
was  his  friend,  and  that,  in  Jack  Surrey's  opinion,  was 
not  a  bad  element  on  his  side. 

But  when  he  heard  from  Prouter  that  Ardis  was 
not  at  Bald  Hill  his  plans  were  upset,  and  he  now  set 
himself  at  work  to  endeavor  to  reshape  them.  As 
going  South,  in  her  ease,  did  not  mean  a  return  to  her 
home,  what  did  it  mean  ?  He  was  almost  certain  that 
she  and  the  Chiverleys  were  not  in  Florida,  for  Jack 
Surrey,  when  travelling,  was  a  man  who  kept  himself 
posted  in  regard  to  arrivals.  Atlanta  was  suggested 
by  the  fact  that  Prouter  was  going  there.  That  region 
would  be  attractive  to  artists,  even  in  winter-time,  and 
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I>erhaps  they  were  on  their  way  to  New  Orleans. 
Prouter's  going  to  Atlanta  was  a  foirly  good  clew,  for 
he  knew  that  the  young  Englishman  had  strong  incli- 
nations in  the  direction  of  Ardis,  and  he  thought  it 
probable  that  nothing  would  be  more  likely  to  take 
him  to  Atlanta  than  the  fieu^t  that  that  young  lady  was 
there. 

When  Surrey  had  fully  considered  the  subject,  it 
seemed  plain  to  him  that  not  only  would  it  be  foUy  to 
go  on  to  Bald  Hill,  but  that,  if  he  desired  to  travel 
Ardis-ward,  he  might  as  well  go  to  Atlanta  as  any- 
where else.  For  a  moment  he  thought  of  asking 
Prouter  plainly  where  she  was,  but  this  would  unveil 
his  intentions,  and  he  believed  the  young  man  capable 
of  sending  him  on  a  wrong  track. 

Having  arrived  at  the  end  of  his  considerations, 
Mr.  Surrey  stepped  to  the  ticket  office,  made  some 
arrangements  there,  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  Tom 
Prouter,  who  was  again  in  his  seat  and  engaged  with 
his  novel,  saw  him  enter  the  car,  preceded  by  a  col- 
ored porter  carrying  a  bag.  The  man  came  directly  up 
to  Prouter,  and  turning  to  Mr.  Surrey,  said  : 

"You  can  have  the  upper  berth  of  this  section,  sir, 
and  that's  the  only  one  left.  I'll  make  up  the  beds 
whenever  you  are  ready,  gentlemen." 

Prouter  laid  down  his  book  and  gazed  with  indigna- 
tion at  Surrey.  "What's  the  matter  t "  he  said.  "This 
train  doesn't  go  North." 

"I  know  that,"  said  Surrey,  preparing  to  occupy 
the  seat  opposite  Prouter,  "but  I  am  going  South. 
In  this  country  people  are  allowed  to  change  their 
minds." 

Prouter  sat  up  very  straight,  and  looked  much  as  if 
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he  would  like  to  change  his  miud  and  go  North.  '^To 
what  place  in  the  South?"  he  asked  abruptly. 

'^Atlanta,"  said  Surrey,  as  he  arranged  himself  and 
his  effects  on  the  seat. 

For  some  moments  Prouter  said  nothing,  but  gazed 
fiercely  at  the  other.  Wliat,  in  the  name  of  all  that 
was  Tillanous,  did  this  mean  f  Why  did  this  man  sud- 
denly determine  to  go  to  Atlanta  f  Could  he  suspect 
that  Dunworth  was  there  f  How  could  he  suspect  itf 
The  name  had  not  been  mentioned— at  least,  Prouter 
thought  not.  He  racked  his  brains  to  try  to  remem- 
ber if  he  had  said  anything  about  him.  And  what 
could  Surrey  want  with  Dunworth?  He  had  no  in- 
terest in  milk  or  cows,  and,  therefore,  could  not  be 
expected  to  interfere  with  him.  But  he  remembered 
that  Surrey  and  Dunworth  were  rivals,  and  although 
he  considered  himself  well  up  in  his  knowledge  of 
America,  he  did  not  know  what  were  the  customs  of 
rivals  in  this  country,  but  he  vowed  to  himself  that  if 
there  were  to  be  a  quarrel,  he  would  see  to  it  that  his 
business  was  settled  l)efore  Dunworth's  mind  was  dis- 
turbed by  extraneous  matters.  But,  above  all,  how  did 
Mr.  Surrey  know  that  Dunworth  was  in  Atlanta  ?  And 
why  did  he  so  suddenly  determine  to  go  there? 

These  were  questions  too  hard  for  Tom  Prouter  to 
determine,  and  he  l)etook  himself  again  to  his  book. 
The  train  had  now  started,  and  presently  Surrey  re- 
marked : 

"I  suppose  the  porter  will  soon  be  coming  along  to 
arrange  these  beds.  I  shall  go  into  the  smoking-room. 
Do  yon  smoke  ?  ■ ' 

"Xo,"  said  Prouter,  without  raising  his  eyes  from 
his  book. 
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Surrey  found  the  smoking-room  unoecupied,  and  he 
established  himself  comfortably  in  a  corner.  About 
five  minutes  afterwards  Prouter  entered,  and,  seating 
himself  as  far  away  from  the  other  as  possible,  pro- 
ceeded to  fill  and  light  a  short  brown  pipe. 

"I  thought  you  said  you  did  not  smoke,"  remarked 
Surrey. 

"In  this  country,"  retorted  Prouter,  "people  arc 
allowed  to  change  their  minds," 

Surrey  smiled.     "You  positively  hate  me,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  I  do,"  answered  Prouter,  shortly. 

"Well,"  said  Surrey,  aft^r  a  few  puf^  "I  don't  par- 
ticularly object,  on  my  own  account,  to  your  state  of 
feeling,  but  I  should  think  it  would  be  decidedly 
unpleasant  for  you.  We  shall  have  to  travel  together 
for  some  little  time,  and  I  know  I  should  consider  it 
a  confounded  bore  to  be  obliged  to  screw  my  mind 
up  to  the  hating-point,  and  keep  it  there  until  we 
reached  Atlanta.  In  order  to  be  consistent,  one  has  to 
make  himself  so  extremely  disagreeable." 

"I  don't  mind  that,"  said  Prouter. 

Surrey  laughed.  "What  was  the  original  row  ?  "  he 
said.  "I  ask  merely  from  curiosity.  I  have  noticed  that 
you  have  had  this  animosity  on  hand  for  some  time." 

Prouter  could  not  well  put  into  words  the  reason 
for  his  dislike  of  the  other.  In  fact,  he  hated  Surrey 
because  that  individual  had  always  exhibited  a  certain 
minor  contempt  for  him,  and  then,  again,  he  hated 
him  because  he  was  a  suitor  of  Miss  Claverden,  and 
occupied  the  position,  in  Prouter's  eyes,  of  an  imperti- 
nent interloper.  The  latter  reason  was  not  difficult 
for  Surrey  to  divine,  for  Prouter's  manner  had  fre- 
quently indicated  it. 
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"Perhai)s  I  can  help  you  out  a  little,"  he  said.  "Is 
it  on  account  of  any  attentions  I  may  have  i)ai<l  to 
Miss  Claverden  ?  " 

"That  is  part  of  it,"  said  Proutcr. 

"Well,"  said  Surrey,  "it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know 
just  how  the  case  stands,  and  if  it  is  interesting  to  you 
to  keep  up  your  enmity,  I  am  sure  I  have  no  objec- 
tions. I  will  merely  say,  however,  that  your  atten- 
tions to  Miss  Claverden  do  not  trouble  me  at  all.  You 
see  what  a  charitable  mind  I  have." 

"Humph!"  said  Prouter.  "A  charitable  mind  is 
beastly." 

The  next  morning  these  two  uncongenial  companions 
took  breakfast  together  at  a  wayside  station,  Surrey 
seating  himself  in  the  first  chair  as  he  entered  the 
room,  and  Prouter  taking  a  place  at  the  other  end  of 
a  long  table. 

"How  is  the  enmity  this  morning  !  "  asked  Surrey,  as 
they  came  out  together.  "Hot  as  ever,  I  suppose! 
I  wish  I  had  had  a  little  of  it  to  put  into  my  cofifee, 
for  the  stuff  was  decidedly  cool." 

"It's  beastly  tiresome,"  said  Prouter,  sharply,  "that 
you  don't  get  smgry.  If  you  were  half  a  man,  you 
would  show  it." 

"But  I  am  not  half  a  man,"  said  Surrey,  "as  I  am 
prepared  to  show  whenever  occasion  requires." 

There  was  not  much  conversation  during  the  rest  of 
the  journey,  for  Prouter  invariably  went  into  the 
smoking-room  when  Surrey  was  in  his  seat,  and  if  the 
latter  came  into  the  little  compartment,  the  former 
returned  to  his  seat.  To  sit  opposite  and  close  to  a 
man  to  whom  he  was  obliged  on  principle  to  exhibit 
ill  will  would  have  l)een  a  difficult  task  to  the  young 
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Englishman^  whose  genial  and  companionable  natore 
was  not  adapted  to  that  sort  of  thing. 

Smrey  thought  it  wise  not  to  say  anything  to  the 
other  about  the  object  of  his  journey.  Several  times 
he  had  felt  inclined  to  ask  some  questions,  but,  on 
second  thoughts,  decided  to  keep  quiet.  He  felt  quite 
sure,  from  Prouter's  manner  toward  him,  that  Ardis  was 
in  Atlanta,  and  that  the  young  man  was  going  to  see 
her.  If  that  were  the  case,  he  would  also  see  her ;  and 
if  she  were  not  there,  it  would  be  well  to  make  his 
inquiries  of  some  one  other  than  Prouter. 

They  reached  Atlanta  about  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon, and  Tom  Prouter  immediately  began  to  lock 
himself  up  as  if  he  had  been  an  iron  safe.  It  might 
have  been  supposed  that  he  had  been  sufficiently  shut 
up  before,  but  now  one  might  almost  imagine  the  click 
of  the  patent  locks  as  he  buttoned  up  his  coat,  firmly 
closed  his  lips,  and,  with  bag  and  umbrella  in  hand, 
and  eyes  staring  straight  in  front  of  him,  strode  out  of 
the  station.  He  paid  no  attention  to  the  importuni- 
ties of  hack -drivers,  for  Surrey  might  be  near,  and 
would  hear  the  address  he  would  have  to  give  the 
man.  He  had  never  been  in  Atlanta,  and  had  no  idea 
of  the  situation  of  Didman's  Hotel.  His  only  present 
object  was  to  get  away  from  Surrey.  When  he  had 
accomplished  this  he  would  inquire  about  the  hotel. 
He  walked  away  rapidly,  not  caring  whether  he  turned 
to  the  right  or  the  left,  but  in  less  than  a  minute 
Surrey  was  walking  by  his  side. 

"You  don't  intend  to  take  acarriage  ?  "  said  the  latter. 

"No,"  replied  Prouter,  turning  upon  him  fiercely. 

"If  you  had  done  so,  I  was  thinking  of  joining  you," 
remarked  Surrey.    "Have  you  for  to  walk? " 
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Pronter  stopped  short  and  glared  at  him.  '^It  is 
none  of  your  business,"  he  said,  "whether  I  go  &r  or 
near.  You  can  go  your  way,  and  I  shall  go  mine.  I 
don't  want  you  to  take  a  cab  with  me,  or  walk  with 
me,  or  have  anything  to  do  with  me." 

Surrey  smiled.  "You  keep  up  the  enmity  admi- 
rably," he  said.  "It  is  the  most  interesting  case  of  the 
kind  I  have  ever  met  with.  But  you  will  allow  me  to  say 
that  I  came  to  Atlanta  because  you  were  on  your  way 
here.  Atlanta  is  open  to  the  public,  and  I  have  a  right 
to  come  to  it.  If  you  are  now  going  to  any  place  of 
public  entertainment,  I  have  as  much  right  as  you 
have  to  go  there,  and  I  shall  exercise  that  right  Of 
course,  if  you  go  to  a  private  house,  that  is  another 
matter.  But  if  you  do  not  wish  me  to  walk  with  you, 
I  shall  take  to  the  other  side  of  the  street.  If  you 
choose  to  project  your  enmity  over  there  through  the 
trucks  and  wagons,  I  do  not  object." 

Pronter  gave  vent  to  an  angry  ejaculation,  and  passed 
on  with  quick,  strong  strides,  turning  aside  for  no  one. 
He  was  furious.  How  could  he  rid  himself  of  this 
fellow?  He  felt  inclined  to  take  advantage  of  the 
loophole  of  escape  which  had  been  oflFered  him  by  his 
enemy,  and  actually  contemplated  going  up  to  the  first 
private  house  he  came  to  and  asking  permission  to  re- 
main there  for  ten  minutes.  Americans  had  so  many 
unconventional  customs  that  this  might  not  be  con- 
sidered an  odd  request.  But  he  was  in  a  business  street 
and  passed  no  private  houses.  As  he  became  warm 
by  exercise  he  walked  more  and  more  rapidly,  thus 
hoping  to  distance  his  persistent  follower,  and  by 
turning  some  comer  to  elude  him. 

But  Surrey,  who  was  unencumbered  with  anything 
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save  a  light  bag  which  hang  by  a  strap  from  his 
shoulder,  easily  kept  up  with  him.  Prouter,  looking 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  strode  past  a  large 
building  without  regarding  it ;  but  Surrey,  his  gaze 
constantly  thrown  across  the  street,  in  order  that  he 
might  not  lose  sight  of  the  other,  saw  standing  upon 
the  portico  of  this  building  a  man  whom  he  recognized. 
He  immediately  ran  across  the  street,  caught  up  to 
Prouter,  slapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  exclaimed : 
"Hold  up  !  Didn't  you  see  Dr.  Lester  as  you  passed 
that  hotel?" 

Prouter  stopi>ed.    "Dr.  Lester ! "  he  exclaimed. 

"Yes,"  said  Surrey.  "If  you  don't  want  to  see  him 
you  can  go  on.    I  shall  go  back  to  him." 

Prouter  did  not  hesitate.  "Dr.  Lester!"  he  ex- 
claimed again.  "What  is  the  meaning  of  that ! "  And 
he  immediately  walked  back  with  Surrey  to  the  hotel. 

When  Dr.  Lester,  standing  near  the  door  of  Did- 
man's  Hotel,  saw  these  two  men  coming  up  the  steps 
toward  him,  his  heart  sank.  He  was  not  in  a  very 
happy  mood  any  way,  although  he  had  been  assuring 
himself  over  and  over  that  he  ought  now  to  be  one  of 
the  most  cheerful  fellows  alive ;  and  when  his  eyes 
suddenly  fell  upon  Prouter  and  Surrey,  full  of  life, 
vigor,  and  animation,  he  was  almost  as  much  shocked 
as  when  he  came  upon  the  two  immovable  men  hang- 
ing from  the  limb  of  the  great  oak-tree. 

To  Prouter  by  himself  he  would  have  had  no  par- 
ticular objection,  but,  in  the  doctor's  eyes,  he  seemed  to 
be  bringing  with  him  the  most  direful  of  evib.  Surrey 
was  the  cause  of  the  misery  that  had  been  just  passed 
through.  He  could  reappear  only  as  the  cause  of 
further  misery.    What  this  further  misery  could  be, 
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or  how  it  could  be  caused,  the  doctor  did  not  consider. 
Surrey  had  come— that  was  enough  I 

Tom  Prouter  rushed  up  to  Dr.  Lester  and  immedi- 
ately seized  him  by  the  hand.  "By  George,  sir,  **  he 
exclaimed.  "I  did  not  expect  to  see  you  here.  And 
is  Mr.  Dunworth  with  you  ?  Where  is  he  ?  Can  I  see 
him?" 

The  doctor  did  not  immediately  answer.  He  had 
been  so  reticent  in  regard  to  Dunworth  that  this  habit 
of  prudence  had  not  yet  left  him.  But  a  moment's 
reflection  showed  him  that  there  was  no  reason  what- 
ever why  all  the  world  should  not  know  that  Dunworth 
was  here,  and  he  informed  Prouter  that  that  gentleman 
was  stopping  at  this  hotel,  but  that  at  present  he  was 
not  in  the  house.  He  believed,  however,  that  he  would 
shortly  return. 

On  receiving  this  intelligence,  Tom  Prouter  immedi- 
ately left  the  doctor,  and  established  himself  in  an 
arm-chair  on  the  piazza,  in  a  position  where  he  could 
see  every  one  who  came  up  the  steps,  and  could  also 
have  a  good  view  up  and  down  the  street  At  all 
hazards,  his  business  with  Dunworth  must  be  arranged 
before  Surrey  had  had  an  opportunity  to  distract  his 
mind. 

Surrey's  meeting  with  the  doctor  was  neither  hasty 
nor  enthusiastic,  but  it  was  marked  with  easy  civility 
on  the  one  side  and  a  severe  frigidity  on  the  other. 
Surrey  apparently  took  no  notice  of  the  doctor's 
forbidding  manner,  and,  after  a  few  casual  remarks, 
inquired  if  Miss  Claverden  were  with  the  party  at  the 
hotel.  Under  other  circumstances  this  question  would 
have  surprised  the  doctor,  but  the  moment  he  saw 
Surrey  he  was  sure  he  bad  come  after  Ardis,  and 
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the  first  shock  had  been  followed  by  a  sickness  of  heart 
which  Surrey's  words  had  no  power  to  increase.  He 
made  no  conjectures  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which 
this  man  had  discovered  that  Ardis  was  in  Atlanta. 
She  or  any  one  of  the  party  might  have  written  the 
information  to  friends.  But  it  was  a  matter  of  no  im- 
portance. Surrey  was  here— that  was  the  only  thing 
to  be  thought  of. 

But  while  he  was  thinking,  Surrey  was  waiting  for 
an  answer.  It  was  contrary  to  Dr.  Lester's  nature  to 
tell  a  lie,  and,  besides,  in  this  case  a  lie  would  be  foolish 
and  useless.    So  he  answered,  "Yes." 

Surrey  asked  a  few  questions  about  the  Chiverleys, 
whom  he  had  heard  were  Ardis's  travelling  companions, 
and  whom  he  had  met  in  New  York.  And  when,  with 
an  apathetic  brevity,  these  had  been  answered,  he  went 
into  the  hotel.  He  asked  nothing  about  Mr.  Dun- 
worth,  for  he  had  no  reason  to  suppose  he  was  there, 
Prouter's  questions  having  been  asked  in  a  low  tone, 
when  he  was  at  the  top  of  the  steps  and  Surrey  at  the 
bottom. 

Having  registered  his  name,  and  ordered  that  his 
heavier  baggage  be  brought  from  the  station,  Surrey 
proceeded  to  the  room  allotted  to  him,  and  put  him- 
self into  a  condition  to  make  an  afternoon  call  upon  a 
lady.  When  this  had  been  accomplished  to  his  satis- 
faction, he  went  down-stairs,  and  sent  up  his  card  to 
Miss  Claverden.  In  a  few  minutes  the  waiter  returned 
with  the  information  that  the  lady  would  receive  him. 

Ardis  had  been  fully  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
Surrey's  card,  for  Dr.  Lester  had  lost  no  time  in  in- 
forming her  of  the  man's  arrival.  She  much  amazed 
her  old  friend  by  exhibiting  no  displeasure  at  this  in- 
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telligencey  and  by  actually  saying  that  she  should  be 
glad  to  see  Mr.  Surrey. 

^^ After  all  that  has  happened!"  exclaimed  the 
doctor. 

Ardis  smiled.  ^'It  is  because  of  what  has  happened 
that  I  wish  to  see  Mr.  Surrey.  It  is  odd  that  he  should 
be  here  just  at  this  time,  but  it  happens  very  well,  for 
the  sooner  I  see  him  the  better." 
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When  Ardis  entered  the  parlor  where  Surrey  awaited 
her,  there  was  upon  her  a  radiance  of  beauty  in  which 
no  man  had  ever  seen  her  before.  It  is  true  that  she 
had  just  parted  from  Dr.  Lester,  but  he  had  not  seen 
her  truly.  A  cloud  had  risen  before  him  which  dimmed 
all  things. 

Nor  had  Roger  looked  upon  her  thus.  The  party 
had  reached  the  hotel  that  morning,  and  early  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  Chiverleys  had  departed  for  the 
suburbs  of  the  city  to  sketch,  and  Dunworth  was  away 
attending  to  some  business,  prominent  in  which  was  the 
transportation  of  his  horse  to  Bolton,  Ardis  had  made 
a  total  change  in  her  outward  appearance.  Discarding 
the  somewhat  hoidenish  travelling-costume  in  which 
she  had  journeyed  into  the  back  -country,  she  had 
selected  from  the  trunks  which  had  been  left  at  At- 
lanta the  clothes  in  which  she  thought  Roger  would 
like  her  best.  Every  fold  of  her  light  dress,  every 
piece  of  falling  lace,  every  curl  and  wave  of  her  dark 
hair,  had  been  arranged  to  please  Roger.  She  not 
only  knew  his  tastes,  but  she  knew  how  to  gratify 
them,  and  the  joy  it  gave  her  to  gratify  them  bestowed 
an  added  deftness  upon  her  fingers  and  an  added  acute- 
ness  to  her  perceptions  of  the  charms  of  a  toilet. 
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And  she  was  also  charming  because  she  knew  that 
Boger  would  think  her  charming,  and  the  light  which 
this  knowledge  had  thrown  into  her  dark  eyes  was 
still  there. 

The  eflfect  upon  Surrey  when  Ardis  entered  the  room 
was  rather  an  odd  one.  The  moment  his  eyes  fell  upon 
her,  the  thought  flashed  into  his  mind  that  there  had 
been  a  mistake— that  it  was  some  one  else,  and  not 
himself,  whom  she  had  exx)ected  to  see.  Ardis  Claver- 
den  had  never  come  like  this  to  welcome  him. 

But  when,  with  smiling  eyes  and  lips,  she  stepped 
quickly  toward  him,  he  saw  that  there  was  no  mistake. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Surrey,"  she  said. 
And  the  two  seated  themselves  near  a  window  of  the 
vacant  parlor. 

Surrey's  words  of  greeting  were  few  and  common- 
place. It  was  seldom  that  he  felt  himself  thrown 
from  his  balance,  but  he  had  that  feeling  now.  It 
did  not  suit  him  at  all  to  have  Ardis  say  that  she  was 
glad  to  see  him.  He  had  not  expected  it^  he  was  not 
prepared  for  it,  and  he  did  not  understand  it.  Look- 
ing upon  the  case  from  his  point  of  view,  Ardis  ought 
not  to  be  glad  to  see  him,  or,  if  she  were,  she  ought 
not  to  show  it.  In  their  last  interview  he  had  offended 
her,  and  she  had  been  very  angry,  and,  since  that,  she 
had  avoided  him  in  a  determined  manner.  He  had 
come  prepared  to  explain,  to  expostulate,  to  plead. 
He  believed  himself  capable  of  making  her  see  him  in 
the  light  in  which  he  wished  to  be  seen,  and  when 
once  recognized  in  that  light,  he  had  strong  faith  in 
his  power  of  making  her  feel  that  he  truly  loved  her. 
^Vhen  he  had  made  her  feel  this.  Jack  Surrey  believed 
that  there  would  be  no  good  reasons  for  despair. 
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But  that  she  should  be  glad  to  see  him  disconcerted 
him.  There  must  have  been  some  radical  change  in 
the  condition  of  things,  and  how  to  adapt  himself  to 
snch  a  change  he  conld  not  imagine.  Ardis  did  not 
give  him  much  time  for  cogitation. 

''I  did  not  expect  to  meet  in  Atlanta  any  one  I 
knew,"  she  said,  ^^but  I  am  pleased  that  it  has  hap- 
pened so,  for  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  making  a 
b^inning  in  my  announcements  of  my  engagement  to 
Mr.  Roger  Dunworth." 

"Roger  Dunworth?"  said  Mr.  Surrey. 

"Yes,"  Ardis  answered. 

Jack  Surrey  was  a  man  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
making  strong  fights.  He  had  had  no  reason  to  sup- 
I>ose  that  Ardis  had  ever  loved  him,  or  that  she  would 
hold  herself  from  love  of  another  man  until  he  could 
persuade  her  to  love  him.  Without  regard  to  these 
or  any  other  conditions,  he  had  come  to  win  her,  if 
valiant  fight  could  do  it.  And  even  now,  when  he 
heard  she  had  been  won  by  another,  he  could  not 
promptly  retire  from  the  field.  He  was  not  one  who 
could  give  up  the  game  when  checkmate  was  called. 
He  must  Search  carefully  to  see  if,  by  any  possibility, 
he  might  make  another  move.  It  had  happened  to 
him,  in  times  gone  by,  that  he  had  made  another  move 
and  had  himself  called  checkmate. 

Not  downcast,  but  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  floor, 
Surrey  sat  silent  a  few  moments.  Ardis,  on  her  part, 
remained  silent  also,  and  leaning  back  in  her  easy- 
chair,  she  looked  at  him.  This  man  had  been  the  cause 
to  Roger  and  her  of  so  much  misery,  and  to  some  of 
her  friends  of  so  much  trouble  and  anxiety,  that  she 
might  have  been  excused  had  she  looked  with  satis- 
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fiEhction^  and  perhaps  with  something  of  triumph,  apon 
his  present  disoomfitore.  But  she  was  too  happy  now 
to  think  of  what  had  passed.  No  thoughts  of  doubts, 
of  fears,  of  hardships  and  dangers,  came  to  her  now. 
They  were  dimmed  and  lost  in  the  brilliancy  of  the 
great  joy  of  knowing  that  Roger  belonged  to  her,  and 
she  to  Roger. 

But  although  she  bore  no  resentment  toward  this 
man,  who  had  given  her  all  the  real  sorrow  she  had 
ever  known,  she  did  not  pity  him.  In  fact,  the  only 
feelings  she  had  in  his  direction  were  those  of  gratifi- 
cation that  his  most  unfortunate  and  unhappy  influ- 
ence upon  her  life  was  at  an  end,  and  that,  so  soon,  an 
opportunity  had  come  to  her  to  show  to  him,  promptly 
and  clearly,  the  position  which,  hereafter,  he  must 
occupy  toward  her. 

All  this  was  very  pleasant  to  Ardis.  It  was  as  if 
some  good  angel  had  sent  Surrey  here,  in  order  that 
the  stamp  and  seal  might  be  put  upon  the  grand  trans- 
action of  her  life. 

Suddenly  Surrey  looked  up.  "  1 1  is  fixed  and  settled, 
then,"  he  said,  "that  you  are  to  marry  Mr.  Dunworth  f  " 

"Fixed  and  settled,"  replied  Ardis.  And,  as  she 
spoke,  there  now  first  came  to  her  a  feeling  of  trium- 
phant pleasure  in  the  utter  defeat  of  this  reckless  and 
obstinate  pursuer.  This  feeling  was  not  a  very  strong 
one,  nor  did  it  take  entire  possession  of  her.  But  it 
may  have  shown  itself  in  the  quick,  bright  flush  upon 
her  face,  for,  as  Surrey  looked  at  her,  a  shadow  seemed 
to  come  upon  him,  and  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the 
floor. 

Presently  he  looked  at  her  again  and  said :  "You 
may  think  I  am  slow  in  offering  my  congratulations." 
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Ardis  smiled.  ^*I  had  not  thought  of  it/^  she  said, 
''but  you  do  seem  a  little  tardy  about  it,** 

"Miss  Claverden,**  said  Surrey,  "I  never  spoke  a 
word  to  you  that  did  not  eome  in  all  truth  and  hon- 
esty from  my  heart,  and  I  shall  not  now  begin  to  speak 
in  a  different  way.  I  offer  you  no  eongratuhitions 
because  I  have  none  to  offer.  This  may  be  blunt,  but 
it  is  honest" 

''It  is  blunt,"  said  Ardis,  "uncommonly  so.  And  do 
you  not  wish  me  happiness  f" 

"I  wish  you  every  happiness  that  humanity  is  ca- 
llable of/'  said  Surrey,  "but  that  is  not  congratulating 
you." 

"Perhaps  you  think,"  said  Ardis,  "that  if  I  had 
made  a  different  choice  I  might  have  been  a  better 
subject  for  congratulation." 

"Since  you  ask  me,"  said  Surrey,  "I  will  answer  that 
I  do  think  so,  most  decidedly." 

This  remark,  given  in  a  tone  which  plainly  indicated 
that  he  would  have  been  willing,  had  he  been  allowed, 
to  point  out  the  l)etter  choice,  produced  such  an  effect 
upon  the  lively  spirits  of  Ardis  that  she  could  not 
forbear  a  little  laugh.  "You  are  charmingly  frank," 
she  said. 

"Miss  Claverden,"  said  Surrey,  turning  quickly 
toward  her,  "will  you  tell  me  one  thing  f  Do  I  owe 
to  any  rash  and  blundering  act  of  my  own  the  l>a<l 
fortune  which  has  fallen  upon  mef  " 

"I  will  speak  as  plainly  as  you  do,"  said  Ardis,  "and 
will  say  that  the  matter  was  decided  independently  of 
anything  you  could  possibly  say  or  do." 

"That  may  seem  crashing,"  said  Surrey,  "Imt  in 
fact  it  gives  me  a  certain  satisfSoction.    I  am  glad 
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to  know  that  I  do  not  owe  my  misfortune  to  my  own 
foUy." 

Ardis  laughed  again.  ^^Are  you  as  easily  satisfied 
as  that  f"  she  said. 

As  she  spoke,  her  enjoyment  of  the  ludicrous  element 
of  the  scene  lighting  up  her  foce,  she  turned  her  eyes 
and  saw  Roger  Dunworth  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  room. 

When  Ardis  looked  upon  her  lover,  although  he 
stood  but  for  a  moment  and  said  not  a  word,  a  hor- 
rible, sickening  chill  ran  through  her,  and  she  rose  to 
her  feet.  Her  £a<ce  turned  pale,  and  she  opened  her 
mouth  to  speak.  But  before  she  could  utter  a  word, 
Dunworth  was  gone. 

Surrey  rose  also.  To  a  degree,  he  comprehended  the 
situation,  although  he  saw  no  reason  for  such  a  strong 
exhibition  of  emotion.  But  he  knew  his  part  was 
played  and  his  exit  was  in  order. 

"I  will  take  leave  of  you.  Miss  Claverden,"  he  said, 
extending  his  hand.  He  was  about  to  add  some  fur- 
ther words,  but  Ardis  simply  looked  at  him ,  without 
touching  the  hand  he  offered.  She  could  not  believe 
that  this  man  had  again  come  between  her  and  Roger. 
She  could  not  believe  that  Roger  could  be  so  hot-headed 
and  unreasoning.  But  all  her  old  aversion  to  Surrey 
suddenly  arose  in  redoubled  force,  and  she  shrank 
from  him.  She  would  as  soon  have  touched  the  paw 
of  a  hyena.  Surrey  bowed,  without  a  word,  and  left 
the  room. 

When  Roger  Dunworth  returned  from  his  business 
in  the  city— basiness  very  much  hastened  by  his  desire 
to  get  back  to  the  hotel  which  held  Ardis— he  was 
stopped  at  the  front  door  by  the  beaming  Tom  Prouter. 
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Roger  was,  of  course,  greatiy  amazed  to  see  the  young 
man,  but  was  also  very  much  pleased.  In  his  present 
frame  of  mind,  it  delighted  him  to  meet  a  friend  and 
neighbor,  and  in  a  moment  he  was  plunged  into  a 
conversation  about  cows,  milk-pans,  and  wagons. 

The  young  Englishman  gave  his  mind  solely  to  the 
business  on  hand.  He  made  no  allusion  to  the  fact 
that  Surrey  had  come  with  him,  for  he  felt  sure  that 
this  information  would  distract  Dunworth's  attention, 
and,  once  distracted,  he  might  not  be  able  to  get  hold 
of  it  again.  Dunworth  did  not  want  a  milk  route,  but 
he  was  in  such  a  pleasant  and  accommodating  mood 
that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  impressed  by  Prouter's 
arguments,  and  when  he  arose  he  promised  Prouter 
that  as  soon  as  possible  after  he  reached  home  he  would 
go  and  look  at  his  stock,  and  would  then  come  to  a 
final  decision  in  the  matter.  Prouter  was  so  well  satis- 
fied with  this  result  that  he  considered  he  had  made  a 
virtual  sale  of  the  greater  part,  at  least,  of  his  fortune- 
sapping  property,  and  he  went  to  the  office  to  engage 
a  room  for  the  night 

Dunworth  hurried  up  to  the  parlor  where  he  hoped 
to  find  Ardis.  He  had  advanced  well  into  the  room, 
when  his  progress  was  suddenly  stopped  by  the  sight 
of  the  lady  for  whom  he  was  looking  seated  near 
Surrey  by  one  of  the  windows.  The  unexpected  sight 
of  Surrey  was  enough  to  astonish  Dunworth,  but  to 
see  Ardis  seated  by  him,  engaged  in  what  appeared 
to  be  a  very  intimate  and  interesting  conversation,  as- 
tounded and  shocked  him.  But  that  which  aflfected  him 
more  than  anything  else  was  the  appearance  of  Ardis. 
He  had  left  her  a  girlish  figure  in  a  short,  blue  suit 
very  much  the  worse  for  wear,  and  with  her  charming 
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fBkje  shaded  by  a  soft  felt  hat  He  now  saw  her,  beau- 
tiful, in  his  eyes,  beyond  all  expression.  He  saw  her 
arrayed  in  flowing  folds  of  soft  white  cashmere,  lace, 
and  silk,  a  narrow  velvet  ribbon  round  her  neck  from 
which  hung  a  sparkling  jewel,  bands  of  gold  about  her 
round  white  wrists,  and  the  beauty  of  every  feature 
intensified  by  the  light  that  came  from  her  happy 
heart. 

And  all  this  for  Surrey ! 

Dunworth  was  not  a  man  who  could  readily  express 
his  emotions  in  words.  In  &ct,  deep  emotion  for  the 
moment  silenced  him.  What  he  had  seen  had  been 
seen  at  a  glance.  The  effect  was  equally  instan- 
taneous. Everything  had  suddenly  and  absolutely 
dianged.  He  ought  not  to  be  here.  As  quickly  as 
he  had  entered,  he  turned  and  went  out 

The  instant  that  Ardis  was  left  alone,  she  rose  and 
rang  the  bell.  When  a  waiter  appeared,  she  sent  him 
to  find  Mr.  Dunworth  and  to  ask  him  to  come  to  her. 
Then  she  sat  down  to  wait,  and  very  shortly  it  came 
upon  her  that  she  had  done  a  foolish  thing.  Why 
should  she  so  discompose  herself  t  Why  should  she 
send  for  Roger!  He  had  come  in,  he  had  gone  out, 
and  he  would  come  back  when  he  was  ready  to  do  so. 
Perhaps  he  did  not  wish  to  speak  to  Mr.  Surrey.  That 
would  be  natural  enough.  But  all  her  reasoning  could 
not  take  the  chill  from  her  heart  It  grew  colder  and 
colder. 

The  man  returned  and  reported  that  Mr.  Dunworth 
had  gone  out.  Then  Ardis  sent  for  Dr.  Lester,  and 
when  he  came,  she  told  him,  briefly  but  clearly,  what 
had  happened. 

But  the  doctor  was  not  in  a  condition  to  give  her 
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BooEB  DuNWOBTH  was  not  naturally  a  jealons  man, 
nor  was  he  one  who  often  allowed  his  anger  to  get  the 
better  of  him ;  but^  of  all  men  he  had  ever  met  with, 
Surrey  iKiasessed  the  greatest  power  of  exciting  in  him 
Jealon^  or  anger.  The  cool  assumption  of  the  elder 
man  could  not  taSl  to  arouse  the  hot  resentment  of  the 
other. 

But  as  Dunwoith  walked  quickly  out  of  the  parlor 
and  down  the  stairs,  and  through  the  wide  public  hall 
into  the  street,  he  was  neither  jealous  nor  angry.  His 
emotions  had  not  crystallized  themselves  into  any 
definite  form.  As  has  been  said  before,  he  had  re- 
ceived a  shock,  and,  in  a  manner,  he  had  been  stunned. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  world,  at  this  time,  of  any 
importance  to  Roger  Dunworth,  compared  to  the  £etcts 
that  he  and  Ardis  loved  each  other,  and  that  they  were 
to  marry  and  live  together  all  their  lives.  All  that  he 
intended  to  do,  and  all  that  he  hoped  to  accomplish, 
was  to  be  done  for  her  and  to  be  done  with  her.  He 
had  never  loved  any  one  but  Ardis,  and  it  seemed  to 
him  that  he  had  loved  her  all  his  life.  Now  she  be- 
longed to  him,  and  he  to  her,  and  this  was  the  great 
truth  of  his  existence. 

Upon  a  mind  in  this  sensitive  and  exalted  state,  the 
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vision  of  his  betrothed^  more  beantifal  than  she  had 
ever  apx)eared  before  him,  closeted,  as  it  were,  with  an 
abhorred  rival,  stmck  npon  him  with  a  powerful  and 
peculiar  force. 

As  he  walked  rapidly  up  the  street  his  chief 
motive  was  to  get  away  from  Surrey.  This  was  the 
first  thing  to  do.  Then  all  manner  of  conjectures 
rushed  wildly  upon  him.  Why  did  the  man  come 
here!  How  did  he  know  Ardis  was  here!  Had  she 
expected  him  t  If  so,  why  had  she  not  si)oken  of  it! 
And  what  did  she  mean  by  asking  Surrey  if  he  could 
be  satisfied  with  so  little  t— the  only  words  Roger  Dun- 
worth  had  heard. 

As  he  walked  and  thought,  and  his  mind  became 
somewhat  clearer,  he  firmly  determined  he  would  do 
one  thing :  No  matter  how  this  meeting  and  conver- 
sation had  come  about,  he  would  not  be  jealous  of 
Ardis,  he  would  not  doubt  her.  He  was  sure  she 
would  tell  him  everything.  Having  told  him  she 
loved  him,  he  did  not  in  the  least  expect  that  she 
would  now  tell  him  she  loved  another.  Whatever  ex- 
planation she  might  give  him,  he  would  dispassionately 
hear,  and  although  he  might  not  like  what  he  heard, 
he  knew  that  Ardis  was  reasonable  as  well  as  true,  and 
he  did  not  doubt  she  would  give  him  a  fair  hearing, 
and  act  justly.  Above  all  things,  he  would  not  doubt 
her. 

But  he  could  not  talk  to  her,  nor  hear  her  talk,  while 
Surrey  was  there.  He  must  give  that  man  time  to 
get  away.  And  so  he  walked  and  walked,  and  tried 
to  think  over  the  whole  matter.  And  the  worst  thing 
a  man  like  Roger  Dunworth  could  do  was  to  walk  and 
walk,  and  try  to  think  over  the  whole  matter.    He 
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thought  so  much,  and  walked  so  long^  that  at  last  he 
was  surprised  to  find  that  it  was  growing  dark. 

As  he  retraced  his  steps  toward  the  hotel^  he  began 
to  feel  uneasy  in  regard  to  his  own  conduct  Surrey 
must  have  left  Ardis  a  long  time  before,  and  although 
she  might  excuse  Roger's  abrupt  withdrawal  from  the 
room,  she  must  wonder  at  his  protracted  absence.  He 
did  not  wish  her  to  imagine  for  an  instant  that  he 
believed  her  to  be  less  loyal  than  himself,  and  his  heart 
smote  him  as  he  thought  that  he  had  given  her  reason 
for  such  supx)osition. 

Dr.  Lester  had  gone  out  in  search  of  Roger,  but  the 
young  man  had  turned  up  a  by-street  which  led  into 
the  country,  and  the  doctor  could  not  go  into  all  the 
by -streets  which  led  into  the  country.  The  Chiverleys 
had  returned  from  their  sketching  expedition,  and 
wondered  why  Roger  was  not  there,  and  why  Ardis 
was  not  ready  for  her  dinner. 

Ardis  had  waited  in  the  parlor  for  a  long  time,  bat 
neither  Roger  nor  the  doctor  returned,  and  at  last  she 
began  to  feel  that  she  had  not  only  been  chilled,  but 
that  she  had  been  wounded.  Was  Roger  a  man  who 
always  took  oflfence  and  showed  resentment,  without 
giving  the  slightest  opportunity  for  explanation  t  His 
action  plainly  showed  that  he  considered  there  was 
cause  for  disapproval  of  her,  and  even  if  she  could 
admit  that  she  had  given  him  apparent  reason  for  such 
supposition,  he  had  no  right  to  act  upon  it  alone. 
Afler  all  that  had  happened,  he  should  have  been  the 
last  man  to  make  up  his  mind,  in  a  case  like  this,  with- 
out hearing  what  she  had  to  say  about  it 

After  thinking  a  long,  long  time,  she  went  up  into 
her  room.    She  did  not  wish  to  see  any  one  until  she 
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had  seen  Boger.  Of  course  her  friends  could  easily  ima- 
gine the  nature  of  what  had  occurred,  especially  as  a 
similar  thing  had  occurred  before.  Surrey  had  come 
there—  Roger  had  gone  away.  It  was  plain  enough 
what  they  would  think.  She  was  ashamed,  and  grow- 
ing angry.  No  matter  what  had  hapx>ened,  Boger 
should  not  have  treated  her  thus. 

On  his  way  back,  Boger  became  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  he  had  made  a  grave  mistake  by  precipi- 
tately leaving  the  hotel  and  staying  away  so  long,  and 
yet,  he  could  not  compose  his  mind  into  the  proper 
condition  to  speak  to  Ardis  as  he  wished  to  speak  to 
her.  Visions  of  Surrey  continually  arose  before  him, 
and  dispelled  the  earnest  gentleness  with  which  he 
intended  to  clothe  his  thoughts.  The  evening  was 
well  advanced  when  he  went  into  a  restaurant  and 
ordered  a  meal.  He  believed,  that,  rested  and  re- 
freshed, he  would  be  better  able  to  do  what  was  before 
him. 

When  at  last  he  reached  the  hotel,  he  had  decided 
to  go  immediately  to  the  parlor,  and,  if  Ardis  were  not 
there,  to  send  for  her  and  request  an  interview.  As 
he  passed  through  the  lower  hall  he  saw  no  one  he 
knew,  except  Prouter,  in  an  a^'oining  room,  with  his 
back  toward  him,  sitting  at  a  table  against  the  wall, 
busily  writing.  It  now  struck  Boger  that  he  would 
like  to  see  Dr.  Lester.  It  might  be  well  to  have  a 
word  with  this  good  friend  before  proceeding  further. 

He  turned  aside  and  went  into  the  reading-room. 
There  was  only  one  man  there,  and  that  man  was  Mr. 
Surrey.  As  Boger  entered,  the  other  looked  up  from 
his  pax>er. 

These  two  men  had  frequently  met,  but  had  had  very 
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little  to  say  to  each  other.  Apart  from  the  fact  that 
he  was  bound,  upon  general  principles,  to  object  to  the 
existence  of  a  man  who  was  his  rival,  Surrey  had  not 
cared  about  Dunworth  to  an  extent  suf&cient  to  make 
him  dislike  him. 

This  evening  the  mind  of  Mr.  Surrey  was  in  as 
gloomy  and  melancholy  a  condition  as  its  owner  had 
ever  permitted  it  to  enter.  His  love  for  Ardis  had 
truly  been  the  most  ardent  and  earnest  of  his  life,  and 
his  reliance  upon  himself  had  been  so  great  that  his 
belief  in  his  ultimate  success  had  never  wavered.  But 
now  he  knew  for  a  certainty  that  Ardis  belonged  to 
another,  and  that  he  must,  with  the  best  grace  possible, 
admit  his  absolute  and  definite  defeat.  This  was  a 
duty  which,  hitherto,  he  had  so  seldom  been  called 
upon  to  perform  that  he  found  he  was  rather  rusty  at 
it  He  would  allow  himself,  however,  no  trifling  with 
himself.  The  affair  was  settled,  and  there  was  nothing 
left  for  him  to  do  but  to  settle  himself  as  well  and  as 
soon  as  he  might.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  he 
had  determined  to  let  every  one  see  that  he  had  ac- 
cepted the  fortunes  of  war.  He  would  show  no  ill  will 
toward  any  one  concerned  in  the  matter,  no  bad  feeling 
whatever,  and  if,  by  frank  exhibition  of  a  generous 
nature,  he  should  provoke  the  slightest  feeling  of  re- 
gretfulness  in  the  mind  of  Miss  Claverden,  he  would 
accept  the  evidence  of  such  feeling  as  a  palliation  for 
his  misfortune. 

Toward  Dunworth  he  intended  to  show  a  marked 
magnanimity.  It  was  not  the  young  countryman's 
fault  if  Ardis  preferred  him  to  an  accomplished  man 
of  the  world  who  knew  what  a  thoroughbred  woman 
needed  to  make  her  happy,  and  his  success  was  no 
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just  cause  for  enmity.  In  fact,  Surrey  considered  it 
pure  nonsense  to  be  angry  with  any  one.  He  liked  to 
be  on  good  terms  with  people,  or  on  no  terms  at  all. 

These  conclusions  were  logical  and  sensible,  but  Mr. 
Surrey  had  not  adopted  them  without  first  throwing 
his  mind  into  a  very  perturbed  and  unhealthy  condi- 
tion. He  had  called  the  matter  settled,  however,  and 
had  taken  up  the  paper,  hoping  to  divert  his  mind  into 
a  more  restful  condition.  But  when  he  looked  up  and 
perceived  Dunworth  standing  within  a  few  yards  of 
him,  and  saw  his  face  darkened  by  an  uncontrollable 
expression  of  antipathy,  and  even  abhorrence,  suddenly 
called  up  by  this  unexpected  meeting,  all  his  good 
resolutions  vanished,  and  hot  anger  came  to  the  front. 

"Stop  that ! "  he  said  fiercely,  throwing  down  the 
paper.  "I  want  you  to  stop  looking  at  me  in  that 
way !  You  have  done  it  before,  and  I  have  had  enough 
of  it!" 

"I  shall  look  as  I  please,"  said  Dunworth,  without 
moving. 

"No,  you  shall  not ! "  said  Surrey,  rising  to  his  feet. 
"At  least,  you  shall  not  look  B,t  meets  you  please !  It 
is  my  private  opinion  you  are  an  ass !  You  have  be- 
haved like  a  spoiled  child,  and  now  that  you  have  got 
what  you  want,  you  are  not  satisfied,  and  stand  up 
there  and  make  faces.  Now,  I  wish  you  to  understand 
that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  sort  of  thing  may  as 
well  come  to  an  end." 

When  Surrey  had  finished,  Roger,  without  a  word, 
made  two  quick  strides  toward  him,  but  before  he 
reached  him,  a  man  slipped  quickly  in  between  the 
two.  It  was  the  clerk  of  the  hotel,  who  had  been 
attracted  by  Surrey's  loud  and  angry  voice. 
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'^ Gentlemen/'  he  said,  ''we  can  have  no  personal 
altercation  in  this  hotel." 

Roger  was  quite  able  to  hurl  the  interfering  derk 
out  of  the  open  door,  but  this  sort  of  thing  was  wholly 
foreign  to  his  nature  and  education.  Although  with- 
out hesitation  ready  to  resent  an  af&ont,  his  inherited 
ideas  taught  him  that  a  gentleman  should  not  indulge 
in  a  broil. 

''I  shall  settle  this  matter  in  another  way,"  he  said, 
as  he  left  the  room. 

"All  right ! "  Surrey  shouted  after  him.  "Settle  it 
as  you  please !    I  shall  be  ready  for  you ! " 

Dunworth  went  into  the  room  where  Prouter  was 
writing,  and  interrupted  his  scratching  pen.  "Prout- 
er," said  he,  touching  him  on  the  shoulder,  "I  want 
you  to  do  something  for  me." 

"What  is  itt "  exclaimed  Prouter,  pushing  back  his 
chair  and  springing  to  his  feet  "Name  your  business. 
I  am  your  man ! " 

"I  want  you  to  take  a  challenge  from  me  to  Mr. 
Surrey,  who  is  in  this  hotel." 

Prouter  whistled.  "Ho,  ho!"  he  cried.  "Here  is 
a  go  !     Do  you  mean  to  fight  a  duel  t " 

"Exactly  that,"  said  Dunworth.  "That  man  has 
foully  insulted  me.  I  presume  he  is  not  such  a  par- 
ticular friend  of  yours  that  you  will  object  to  be  my 
second!" 

"Friend!"  exclaimed  Prouter.  "I  hate  him  from 
his  hat  to  his  boot -heels.  He  came  down  here  with 
me,  and  made  me  angry  enough  to  break  his  head  with 
a  beer-bottle.  Oh,  this  is  larks,  my  boy !  FU  be  your 
second,  quick  as  lightning.  Now,  what  have  I  got  to 
do !    Just  let  me  finish  off  this  letter  and  post  it.    It 
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is  to  my  mother  in  England,  telling  her  I  have  sold 
the  milk  route.  It  will  make  her  happy,  and  it's  the 
regular  thing  to  send  off  a  letter  like  this  before  a 
duel.  Now,  just  let  me  skip  over  to  the  desk  and  get 
a  tuppence-ha'penny  stamp,  and  then  I'm  ready  for 
you." 

Dunworth  took  no  notice  of  the  precipitate  assump- 
tion that  he  had  actually  concluded  his  bargain  with 
Prouter,  when  he  had  merely  shown  a  fiavorable  dis- 
position in  regard  to  it.  In  a  moment  the  young  Eng- 
lishman came  bounding  back  to  him. 

"Now,  what  am  I  to  dot"  asked  Prouter.  "All  I 
know  about  duels  I  got  from  Charles  CMalley.  But 
Charles  was  a  good,  touchy  fellow,  and  I  don't  doubt 
he  knew  what  he  was  about.  I  am  ready  to  go  in  any 
way  you  like :  Irish  fashion  with  pistols,  or  sprigs  of 
shillalah;  French  style,  with  rapiers;  or  American 
style,  with  lassos,  or  whatever  way  you  do  it  over  here. 
Name  your  tipple." 

"All  you  have  to  do,"  said  Dunworth,  "is  to  go  to 
Mr.  Surrey  and  tell  him  that  I  insist  on  satisfoiction 
for  his  insult  to  me.  He  can  either  s,pologize  or  meet 
me,  whichever  suits  him  better.  As  to  time,  place, 
weapons,  and  all  that,  you  can  arrange  with  his  second. 
I  think  you  will  find  Mr.  Surrey  in  the  reading-room." 

"Good  ! "  cried  Prouter.  "And  Til  plump  it  on  him 
without  waiting  a  minute.  By  Gkorge,  this  is  larks ! 
Lots  better  than  serving  milk,  I  can  tell  you ! " 

Prouter  now  hastened  away,  and  Dunworth  walked 
very  slowly  toward  the  broad  stairs  which  led  up  to 
the  parlor  floor.  He  was  trying  to  make  up  his  mind 
what  he  should  say  to  Ardis.  Of  course  he  could  not 
tell  her  of  the  business  on  which  he  had  sent  Prouter. 
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But  he  had  not  yet  had  time  to  decide  how  he  should 
explain  to  her  his  abrupt  departure  and  his  long  ab- 
sence from  the  hotel.  As  he  went  up  the  stairs  he 
determined  that  he  would  be  perfectly  frank  with  her. 
He  would  tell  her  how  he  came  suddenly  to  leave  the 
room,  why  his  mind  had  been  so  greatly  troubled, 
and  what  he  had  been  thinking  and  resolving.  She 
should  know  everything  except  his  recent  meeting 
with  Surrey.  Then  she  should  tell  him  what  she  had 
to  say,  and  they  would  talk  over  the  matter  earnestly 
and  kindly.  That  was  the  way  in  which  every  ap- 
parent diflference  between  Ardis  and  himself  should 
now  be  settled. 

But  when  he  reached  the  parlor  he  found  only  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Chiverley,  who  were  very  anxious  about  him. 
They  were  certain  something  had  happened,  but  did 
not  know  what  it  was,  for  Dr.  Lester  had  again  gone 
out  to  look  for  Roger,  and  Ardis  had  been  entirely 
reticent  on  the  subject  of  her  lover's  non-appearance, 
and  had  early  retired  to  her  room. 

Roger  eagerly  inquired  for  Ardis.  Mrs.  Chiverley 
jumped  up  and  said  she  would  go  to  her  room  and 
get  her  to  come  down.  The  little  lady  was  delighted 
to  fly  upon  this  errand.  She  had  heard  of  the  arrival 
of  Surrey,  although  she  had  not  seen  him,  and  she  was 
afraid  he  had  occasioned  some  new  trouble  between 
Ardis  and  Roger,  and  that  the  latter  had  perhaps  gone 
away  to  South  America  or  to  Europe.  But  now  she 
was  sure  that  everything  must  be  all  right,  for  here 
was  the  lover,  anxious  to  see  his  lady. 

Mrs.  Chiverley  found  her  friend  preparing  to  retire. 
It  was  quite  plain  that  the  information  that  Roger 
was  in  the  parlor,  desiring  greatly  to  see  her,  gave 
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Ardis  relief  and  pleasure,  but  she  did  not  consent  to 
go  down.  To  go  into  the  parlor  now,  to  receive  ex- 
planations or  to  give  them,  would  be  very  formal  busi- 
ness. Whatever  Roger  had  to  say  to  her,  she  had  a 
great  deal  to  say  to  him,  and  the  public  parlor  at  this 
hour  was  no  place  for  such  a  conversation.  They 
could  meet  early  in  the  morning,  and  then,  if  they 
chose,  could  take  a  walk  and  have  their  talk. 

"Do  you  know  how  late  it  is!"  she  said.  "It  is 
nearly  ten  o'clock.  I  shall  not  go  down  again  to-night. 
I  think  you  must  be  tired  enough  to  go  to  bed,  my 
dear,  but  if  you  intend  to  return  to  the  parlor,  and 
should  see  Mr.  Dunworth,  will  you  tell  him  that  I 
shall  be  up  early,  and  will  see  him  to-morrow  morning 
before  breakfast!"  And  she  gave  Mrs.  CMverley  a 
good-night  kiss. 

"Whatever  has  happened,''  thought  that  lady,  as 
she  went  down-stairs,  "and  I  don't  believe  it  was  any- 
thing of  imi)ortance,  I  wish  Mr.  Dunworth  had  had  that 
kiss." 

Roger  was  greatly  downcast  by  the  message,  and 
sat  silently  gazing  ui)on  the  floor.  Mr.  Chiverley  was 
talking  to  a  little  girl,  belonging  to  a  party  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  who  had  found  out  that  he 
was  a  natural  friend  of  children.  But  whOe  he  talked 
to  the  child  his  eyes  were  anxiously  fixed  upon  Roger. 
A  quick  thought  now  flashed  into  the  mind  of  Mrs. 
Chiverley.  Calling  the  child  to  her,  she  took  her  rosy 
face  between  her  hands  and  kissed  her. 

"Do  you  see  that  gentleman  over  there t"  she  whis- 
pered. "Go  to  him  and  give  him  that  kiss,  and  tell 
him  it  is  from  Miss  Ardis." 

"Are  you  Miss  Ardis!  "  asked  the  little  girl. 
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"No,"  said  Mrs.  CMverley,  smiling,  "but  she  gave  it 
to  me,  and  I  gave  it  to  you,  and  I  want  you  to  give  it 
to  hiuL" 

The  child  laughed.  "That  is  funny!"  she  said, 
"m  go  and  do  it!" 

The  little  girl  approached  Roger,  and  in  a  low  voice 
said  to  him :  "Please  put  down  your  head,  sir.  I  have 
a  kiss  that  belongs  to  you." 

Roger  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  as  if  he  were 
trying  to  fix  his  thoughts  upon  her,  and  then  he  said : 
"What  do  you  mean,  little  girl!" 

"It  is  only  a  kiss,"  she  said,  "and  it  comes  from  Miss 
Ardis.    Do  you  want  it! " 

The  sudden  joy  that  flashed  into  the  fa.ce  of  Roger 
startled  the  child,  and  she  stepped  back,  but  in  an  in- 
stant she  was  caught  in  his  strong  arms  and  lifted  to 
his  face. 

"That  is  all,"  she  said,  with  a  little  struggle.  "Put 
me  down."  The  moment  her  feet  touched  the  floor 
she  slipped  from  him,  and,  with  a  little  laugh  over  her 
shoulder,  ran  away. 

"Josie,  where  have  you  been!"  asked  her  mother, 
when  the  child  joined  the  group  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room. 

"I  have  been  carrying  kisses,"  she  said,  "just  like  a 
postman  delivers  letters,  except  that  I  had  only  one." 

"What  do  you  mean  !  "  exclaimed  her  mother.  "To 
whom  did  you  take  a  kisst" 

"To  a  very  nice  gentleman,  mamma,  and  a  lady 
sent  it." 

"Josie,  I  am  perfectly  amazed  !" 

"Mamma,"  said  the  child,  standing  up  very  straight 
and  flushing  a  little,  "you  need  not  begin  to  scold  me, 
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for  I  am  sure  that  if  yon  had  known  how  glad  he 
would  be  to  get  it,  you  would  have  been  perfectly 
willing  to  carry  it  yourself." 

Mrs.  Chiverley  had  seen  how  glad  he  was  to  get  the 
kiss,  and  the  sight  sent  her  to  bed  happy.  "If  that  is 
the  way  he  feels,"  she  said  to  herself,  "there  is  cer- 
tainly nothing  the  matter.  And  even  if  there  has 
been  the  least  little  cloud  between  them,  it  will  blow 
away  the  minute  they  come  together."  And  the  little 
deception  she  had  practised  did  not  weigh  upon  her 
conscience  in  the  least 
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BoGEB  went  to  his  room  jubilant  If  Ardis  had  sent 
a  little  girl  to  give  him  a  kiss,  it  showed  that  this  was 
still  a  world  of  joy,  in  which  she  was  the  noblest, 
loveliest  being  breathing.  There  was  something  so 
charming,  so  delicate  and  yet  so  forcible,  in  the  means 
which  she  had  taken  to  show  him,  that  although  she 
did  not  come  down  to  him,  she  did  not  wish  him  to 
forget  she  was  his  very  own,  that  the  enraptured 
lover  could  scarcely  restrain  himself  from  bursting 
into  triumphant  song.  He  had  not  long  luxuriated  in 
these  delightful  emotions  when  Tom  Prouter  came  in. 
"All  settled!"  exclaimed  the  young  Englishman. 
"Everything  ready  and  right  as  a  trivet!  By 
Gteorge  !  I  am  glad  to  see  you  in  as  high-cockalorum 
a  humor  as  I  am !  And  I  don't  wonder  at  it.  The 
thought  of  punishing  such  a  downright  rascal  as  that 
Surrey  is  enough  to  put  anybody  in  good  spirits.  Do 
you  know  what  he  did  when  I  took  him  your  chal- 
lenge? He  accepted  it  instanter,  and  then  he  burst 
out  laughing  because  I  brought  it  He  said  my  bring- 
ing him  a  challenge  fitted  in  more  beautifully  than 
anything  he  had  ever  seen.  It  was  such  an  absurdly 
perfect  fit  that  it  was  positively  ludicrous.  By  Greorge  ! 
he  made  me  so  angry  that  I  was  ready  to  take  a  second 
mortgage  on  him  myself ! " 
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"What  have  you  settled  npont "  asked  Roger. 

"The  first  thing  we  did,"  said  Prouter,  "was  to  get 
him  a  second.  He  don't  know  anybody  here,  and 
you  told  me  you  didn't  want  Dr.  Lester  or  your  friends 
to  know  anything  about  it.  So  we  got  the  day  clerk 
of  the  hotel.  The  night  clerk  said  he  would  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  oblige  us,  but  he  had  to  be  on  duty 
until  breakfast,  and  so  couldn't  get  away  at  daybreak. 
But  the  other  clerk  got  up  out  of  his  bed  and  talked 
over  the  matter  with  us,  and  was  as  obliging  as  any- 
body could  be.  In  fact,  he  managed  the  whole  thing. 
He  provided  the  pistob,  fixed  the  time,  and  said  he 
knew  of  an  excellent  place,  not  far  from  the  hotel, 
where  we  would  run  no  risk  of  being  disturbed  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning.  Now,  really,  Mr.  Dun- 
worth,  your  hotels  are  very  different  from  ours.  You 
can  call  for  a  cocktail,  a  theatre  ticket,  or  a  second  in 
a  duel.  By  Gteorge,  sir !  I  believe  if  you  rang  your 
bell  and  ordered  an  articulated  skeleton,  the  waiter 
would  bring  it  up  ! " 

"It  is  decided,  then,"  said  Dunworth,  "that  we  are 
to  meet  early  in  the  morning  t " 

"That's  it,"  said  his  lively  second,  "and  you  need 
give  yourself  no  further  trouble  about  it  I'll  call  you 
when  it's  time  to  get  ready  to  go." 

Prouter  left  Roger  Dunworth  in  a  very  different 
mood  from  that  in  which  he  had  found  him.  When 
he  thought  of  the  cold-blooded  performance  which  was 
to  take  place  the  next  morning,  he  cursed  in  his  heart 
the  man  who  had  brought  this  thing  upon  him  at  this 
time,  when  life  was  just  opening  before  him  in  all  its 
true  glory  and  joy.  He  felt  a  fierce  impatience  for  the 
hour  to  come  when  he  might  destroy  and  utterly  put 
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ont  of  the  way  this  demon  of  bad  omen,  who  seemed 
continually  to  rise  between  him  and  happiness.  Other- 
wise, at  the  very  marriage-altar  he  might  expect  him 
to  appear. 

But  at  this  thought  the  tenor  of  his  feelings  changed. 
There  might  be  no  marriage-altar !  What  a  dreadftd 
business  it  was  that,  at  the  very  opening  of  his  new  life, 
he  should  voluntarily  allow  this  life  to  depend  upon 
the  arrangements  of  a  hotel  clerk  and  Prouter,  and 
upon  the  accuracy  of  Surrey's  aim !  Eeason  was  ready 
to  tell  him  that  he  had  no  more  right  to  thus  expose 
the  life  he  had  given  to  Ardis  Claverden  than  he  had 
recklessly  to  expose  to  peril  anything  else  which  she 
held  dear,  and  which  was  her  own.  But,  before  his 
inherited  ideas  of  honor,  reason  was  obliged  to  step 
aside.  To  be  a  coward  was  for  him  simply  imx>ossible, 
and,  to  his  mind,  nothing  could  be  more  cowardly  than 
to  shrink  from  this  combat.  He  could  not  appear 
before  Ardis  knowing  that  he  had  saved  himself  for 
her  by  an  act  of  cowardice. 

Although  his  feelings  of  indignation  and  abhorrence 
toward  Surrey  did  not,  in  the  least,  abate,  he  no  longer 
felt  that  savage  desire  to  annihilate  him.  If  he  died 
it  should  be  with  clean  hands,  and  if  he  lived  it 
should  be  with  clean  hands.  His  idea  of  courage  was 
to  face  death,  not  to  inflict  it. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Roger  went  to  sleep.  But 
when  be  dreamed,  it  was  of  the  kiss  that  Ardis  had 
sent  him,  and  not  of  the  affair  of  the  next  morning. 

Ardis  slept  well,  without  dreams,  and  having  gone 
to  sleep  so  soon,  she  awoke  very  early  the  next  morn- 
ing. It  was  just  beginning  to  be  light,  but  she  could 
see  it  was  going  to  be  a  very  beautiful  day.    She  had 
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slept  with  her  window-curtains  drawn  and  one  of  the 
sashes  raised.  The  weather  was  very  mild^  even  for 
this  region,  and  the  air  which  came  through  the  window 
was  balmy  and  delicious.  The  days  were  lengthening, 
and  when  Ardis  pulled  her  watch  from  under  her 
pillow,  she  saw  that  it  was  even  earlier  than  she  sup- 
posed, and  so  she  lay  down  again  and  thought 

Her  thoughts  were  very  pleasant  ones.  Her  resent- 
ment toward  Roger  had  entirely  died  away,  and  the 
faet  that  he  had  wanted  to  see  her  proved  that  he  was 
in  a  satisfactory  state  of  mind.  If  he  had  behaved 
foolishly  he  would  get  a  scolding,  and  no  doubt  that 
would  do  him  good.  But  she  would  not  even  assume 
that  he  had  behaved  foolishly.  She  would  wait  and 
hear  what  he  had  to  say.  That  was  just  and  fair.  It 
might  be  that  something  had  occurred  which  he  could 
not  mention  before  Mr.  Surrey.  This  state  of  the  case 
did  not  appear  very  probable,  but  she  would  wait  and 
hear.  Whatever  Boger  told  her,  she  knew,  would  be 
the  absolute  truth. 

She  now  began  to  calculate  how  soon  she  might  get 
up.  She  did  not  want  to  be  wandering  about  the 
hotel  before  other  people  were  out  of  their  beds. 

"At  eight  o'clock,"  she  said  to  herself,  "we  shall 
breakfast,  if  we  are  to  leave  on  the  morning  train.  At 
half-past  seven  Boger  will  surely  be  down-stairs,  prob- 
ably waiting  in  the  parlor,  and  then  we  can  have  a 
walk  and  a  talk.  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  as  wildly 
anxious  for  a  talk  as  I  am.  I  shall  need  half  an  hour 
to  dress,  so  I  suppose  I  ought  not  to  get  up  before 
seven." 

The  hotel  was  at  some  distance  from  the  business 
part  of  the  town,  and  in  its  rear  were  gardens  and  a 
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grove  stretching  away  into  the  suburbs.  The  birds 
were  now  beginning  to  sing  and  chirp,  and  as  Ardis 
lay  and  listened  to  them,  she  envied  them.  "They  can 
get  up  when  they  please,"  she  thought,  "without  wait- 
ing for  other  people.  The  most  beautiful  part  of  the 
day  belongs  to  them.  After  a  time,  when  everything 
is  fixed  and  settled,  there  is  going  to  be  a  reform  in 
regard  to  these  beautiful  hours  of  the  early  morning— 
at  least,  in  the  lives  of  two  people  whom  I  know." 

This  thought  called  up  others  about  the  lives  of  two 
I)eople,  which  were  very  charming  thoughts  to  think 
as  she  lay  there,  idly  and  happily  breathing  the  morn- 
ing air. and  looking  out  on  the  beautifid  morning 
sky. 

Suddenly  she  heard  a  shot,  quickly  followed  by  an- 
other. At  this  sound  her  fewse  flushed  and  her  brows 
slightly  knitted. 

"It  is  a  shame,"  she  said  to  herself,  "an  outrageous 
shame,  for  people  to  shoot  the  birds  as  they  do.  Of 
course  it  is  not  necessary  to  shoot  these  little  creatures, 
and  it  is  sheer  wantonness  and  cruelty,  especially  at 
this  hour,  which  is  the  birds'  own  time  of  day." 

And  then  she  began  to  think  what  she  would  say  to 
some  one  on  the  subject  of  unnecessary  shooting, 
although  she  did  not  believe  there  would  be  the 
slightest  need  for  counsel  of  the  sort  in  that  quarter. 
And  now  she  forgot  her  momentary  anger,  and  began 
to  watch  two  white  clouds  which  were  floating,  one 
after  the  other,  across  the  sky,  and  in  her  playful 
fancy  she  called  one  of  them  Roger  and  one  herself. 
The  following  cloud  appeared  to  her  to  move  faster 
than  the  other,  and  as  they  passed  out  of  the  space  of 
sky  visible  to  her,  Ardis  sat  up  and  leaned  forward  so 
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she  could  continue  to  watch  her  clouds,  and  when  they 
disappeared  they  were  very  near  each  other. 

"They  are  sure  to  touch,"  she  said,  as  she  lay  back 
on  her  pillow.  "Now,  I  wonder  whether  that  cloud 
that  tried  so  hard  to  overtake  the  other  was  Roger  or 
I.  As  things  have  gone  recently,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  I  was  that  cloud.  Perhaps  it  was  so,  and,  if  it 
was,  it  shall  be  charged  to  the  account  of  contrary 
breezes.  All  that  we  need  think  of  is  that  at  last  the 
winds  of  heaven  blew  those  clouds  together,  and  that 
ought  to  be  enough  to  make  anybody  happy."  And 
now  she  looked  at  her  watch  and  saw  that  it  was  seven 
o'clock. 

Ardis  was  about  half  dressed  when  there  came  a 
quick  treble  knock  at  her  door,  and  in  a  moment  Mrs. 
Chiveriey  rail  in.  She  was  pale  and  excited,  and  there 
were  tears  in  her  wide-open  eyes. 

"Oh,  Ardis  dear ! "  she  exclaimed.  "Don't  be  fright- 
ened !  It  is  all  right  now,  and  Mr.  Dunwori:h  is  per- 
fectly safe ! " 

Ardis  had  sprung  toward  her.  "What  do  you 
mean?"  she  cried. 

"Oh,  there  has  been  a  duel,"  said  Mrs.  Chiveriey, 
"early  this  morning— just  a  little  while  ago.  But  you 
need  not  be  in  the  least  troubled,  for  Mr.  Dunworth 
was  not  hit  at  all,  and  Mr.  Surrey  was  only  pinked. 
That  is  what  Mr.  Prouter  said,  who  told  us  about  it, 
and  Mr.  Chiveriey  explained  that  that  meant  a  very 
slight  wound.  So  there  is  nothing  to  grieve  about, 
dear  Ardis,  and  we  ought  to  be  thankful  that  it  turned 
out  as  it  did." 

Ardis  stood  like  a  statue,  her  eyes  very  bright  and 
fixed  upon  her  friend.     Presently  she  said :  "Do  you 
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mean  to  tell  me  that  Mr.  Surrey  and  Mr.  Donworth 
have  fought  a  duel  ?  " 

''Oh,  please  don't  look  at  me  like  that,  Ardis  I "  cried 
Mrs.  Chiverley.  "They  did  fight  a  duel,  and  nobody 
knew  aujrthing  about  it  except  that  young  "Rngjishman 
and  some  one  connected  with  the  hotel.  Mr.  Prouter 
was  a  second,  and  he  has  just  told  all  to  Dr.  Lester 
and  Mr.  Chiverley  and  me.  Mr.  Dunworth  sent  Mr. 
Surrey  the  challenge  last  night,  but  they  kept  it  per- 
fectly secret" 

"Mr.  Dunworth  sent  Mr.  Surrey  a  challenge t"  said 
Ardis,  sx)eaking  the  words  very  slowly,  and  in  a  voice 
that  did  not  seem  exactly  her  own. 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Chiverley,  the  tears  now  running 
down  ux>on  her  cheeks,  "and  we  know  ever3rthing 
about  it  I  don't  believe  you  understand,  Ardis,  that 
Roger  Dunworth  is  perfectly  uninjured  and  Mr.  Surrey 
is  only  slightly  touched.  So  why  will  you  look  like 
that?" 

"Where  is  Mr.  Dunworth t"  said  Ardis. 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  her  friend.  "I  have  not 
seen  him.  But  of  course  you  want  to  see  him,  and, 
when  you  do,  you  will  find  that  what  I  have  told  you 
about  his  not  being  hurt  is  perfectly  true.  Shall  I 
send  to  him  and  tell  him  you  would  like  to  see  him  in 
the  parlor?" 

"Thank  you,"  said  Ardis,  "I  wish  you  would.  I 
shall  be  down  very  soon." 

As  Ardis  turned  to  finish  her  dressing,  Mrs.  Chiver- 
ley gazed  at  her  for  a  moment.  It  did  not  surprise  her 
that  her  friend  should  be  deeply  affected  by  the  news 
she  had  brought,  for  such  news  about  a  lover,  no  matter 
how  the  afiair  had  ended,  was  enough  to  give  any 
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woman  a  shock.  But  she  could  not  understand  why 
Ardis  should  look  more  and  more  unlike  herself^  even 
after  she  knew,  or  ought  to  know,  that  nothing  serious 
had  occurred.  But  she  said  no  more,  and  hurried 
away  to  send  the  message  to  Dunworth. 

When  Ardis  came  down-stairs,  about  ten  minutes 
afterwards,  she  found  Dr.  Lester  alone  in  the  parlor. 
His  face  had  been  troubled,  but  it  became  much  more 
so  when  his  eyes  fell  ux>on  Ardis.  He  came  forward 
and  took  her  by  the  hand. 

^'My  dear  Miss  Ardis,"  he  said,  ^^have  you  been 
made  to  understand  that  Roger  is  wholly  unhurt  t " 

^'I  know  it,"  she  said.  And,  as  she  spoke,  the  doctor 
felt  his  heart  grow  numb  within  him.  His  nature  was 
very  sensitive,  and  there  was  something  in  the  tone  of 
her  voice  which  appalled  him. 

''Doctor,"  said  she,  ''is  there  a  room  where  I  can  talk 
with  him  undisturbed  t" 

The  doctor's  eyes  brightened  as  he  heard  these 
words.  "Certainly,"  he  said.  "There  is  a  little  parlor 
opening  from  this  one.  Will  you  step  in  there  t  And 
shall  I  send  Roger  to  yout " 

"If  you  please,"  said  Ardis. 

When  Roger  opened  the  door  of  the  little  parlor, 
Ardis  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Shut- 
ting the  door  with  a  thrust,  he  made  a  quick  step 
toward  her.    But  she  shook  her  head. 

"I  have  something  to  say  to  you,  Roger,"  she  said, 
"and  you  will  please  listen." 

He,  too,  when  he  heard  her  voice,  felt  a  numbness 
creeping  ux>on  him.    He  stood  still  and  gazed  on  her. 

"Roger,"  said  she,  "you  challenged  Mr.  Surrey  to 
fight  a  duel  about  me.    I  was  not  told  so,  but  I  know 
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it  was  abont  me.  Unless  I  was  concerned,  you  and 
Mr.  Surrey  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other. 
Roger,  you  have  been  very  jealous  of  Mr.  Surrey.  You 
have  shown  that  in  the  strongest  possible  way.  But  I 
could  easily  forgive  it  when  you  showed  it  by  going 
away  from  me,  from  your  home,  and  from  everything, 
because  then  you  did  not  know  that  I  loved  you. 
Whether  you  had  good  reason  or  not,  you  thought  I 
loved  some  one  else,  and  you  had  a  right  to  be  jealous 
and  to  be  broken-hearted,  and  to  do  what  you  pleased. 
But  now,  Roger  Dunworth,  everything  is  different.  I 
have  told  you  that  I  love  you.  I  grieved  that  I  let 
you  go  so  long  \iithout  knowing  it,  and  I  travelled 
hundreds  of  miles,  and  endured  hardships  and  dangers, 
to  tell  you.  And  after  all  I  have  done  to  show  you 
what  I  felt,  and  after  all  we  have  said  to  each  other, 
you  do  not  trust  me,  you  do  not  believe  in  me." 
" Ardis ! "  exclaimed  Roger.  "How  can  you—" 
"Let  me  speak,"  interrupted  Ardis.  "Stay  where 
you  are.  I  say,  you  do  not  trust  me.  You  find  me 
talking  with  Mr.  Surrey.  You  dash  away,  and  that 
very  night  you  send  him  a  challenge.  Now,  it  does 
not  matter  whether  you  were  jealous  or  not,  that 
showed  a  shameful  want  of  trust  in  me.  If  you  are 
jealous  at  such  a  time  as  this,  that  is  enough  to  prove 
all  I  have  said.  But  even  if  there  were  any  other  rea- 
son, for  you  to  risk  the  life  which  you  had  just  given  to 
me,  and  risk  it  without  one  word  to  me,  was  the  crud- 
est want  of  faith  in  me.  Do  you  not  suppose  that  I 
would  have  supported  you  in  anything  that  was  brave 
and  honorable?  I  have  loved  you  truly  and  loyally, 
and,  what  is  more,  I  love  you  now.  But  you  have 
shown,  as  plainly  as  it  could  be  shown,  that  you  do 
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not  trust  me,  that  you  do  not  believe  in  my  love. 
And  I  will  not  marry  a  man  who  does  not  trust  me. 
Now  you  can  go  your  way,  and  I  will  go  mine." 

As  she  spoke  the  last  words  she  moved  quickly 
toward  the  door.  But  before  she  reached  it,  Roger 
sprang  toward  her  and  clasped  her  in  his  arms. 

"  Ardis,"  he  cried,  "take  back  those  words !  Ardis ! 
My  Ardis!" 

As  he  spoke  he  strained  her  to  his  heart.  But,  with 
a  strength  which  surprised  him,  she  unclasped  his  arms 
from  around  her,  and  darted  out  of  the  room. 

At  the  end  of  the  large  parlor  she  found  Dr.  Lester 
waiting,  anxious  and  apprehensive.  "Doctor,"  she 
said,  and  as  she  spoke  her  voice  was  nearly  choked 
with  tears,  "there  is  nothing  more  between  Roger  and 
me.  He  does  not  trust  me,  and  I  will  not  marry  a 
man  who  does  not  trust  me.  Now  I  want  to  go  to 
Bald  Hill  just  as  quickly  as  I  can.  Will  you  attend 
to  our  getting  off  t "     And  she  went  to  her  room. 

In  little  more  than  an  hour  after  that,  Ardis  and  Dr. 
Lester,  with  the  Chiverleys,  were  on  a  northern-bound 
train.  The  latter  two  had  not  intended  returning  with 
the  party,  having  proposed  a  short  sketching  tour  in 
the  South.  But  when  they  heard  what  had  happened, 
there  was  no  further  thought  of  sketching.  Mrs. 
Chiverley's  tender  heart  would  have  ceased  to  beat 
before  it  would  have  allowed  her  to  leave  Ardis  until 
she  had  seen  her  safe  at  home  and  in  her  father's  arms. 

Roger  remained  standing  where  Ardis  had  left  him, 
staring  straight  at  the  wall  in  front  of  him,  seeing 
nothing  and  hearing  nothing  but  the  soul-deadening 
words  she  had  said  to  him.  Every  syllable  sounded 
in  his  ears  as  if  it  had  just  been  spoken.     He  stood 
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thns  until  a  servant  came  and  touched  him  on  the 
arm^  having  previously  tried  in  various  ways  to  attract 
his  attention,  and  told  him  that  she  wished  to  sweep 
the  room. 

As  Roger  could  not  have  known  Ardis  so  long  with- 
out loving  her,  it  was  also  impossible  that  he  should 
love  her  so  long  without  knowing  her  welL  And  he 
knew  that  the  one  thing  that  would  make  her  cast  off 
a  dog,  a  friend,  or  a  lover  was  the  belief  that  that  dog, 
friend,  or  lover  did  not  trust  her.  And  this,  with 
reason,  she  now  believed  of  him. 

If  it  had  been  the  other  way,  if  she  had  had  cause  to 
distrust  him,  he  believed  that  in  time  she  would  have 
forgiven  him.  But  now  he  could  not  believe  she 
would  forgive  him.  To  do  what  he  had  done,  at  the 
time  at  which  he  had  done  it,  and  without  her  knowl- 
edge, could  not  fail  to  be,  in  her  eyes,  an  insult  as  well 
as  a  crime. 

But  Roger  did  not  despair.  He  must  see  Dr.  Lester. 
Instinctively  he  turned  to  this  old  friend.  He  knew 
that  Ardis  would  not  see  him  at  present,  but  the  doctor 
could  see  her.  He  would  pour  out  his  heart  to  the 
doctor  and  trust  in  his  friendship. 

But  Dr.  Lester  was  not  in  the  house,  and  after  mak- 
ing himself  certain  of  this  fact,  Roger  went  up  to  his 
room.  When  he  came  down  again  he  was  surprised 
to  hear  that  the  Cbiverleys,  Miss  Claverden,  and  Dr. 
Lester  had  gone  to  the  station  to  take  a  through  train 
to  the  North.  This  news  astounded  him.  It  had  been 
planned  that  the  party  should  leave  Atlanta  about 
noon,  and  return  to  Virginia  by  the  way  of  Savannah 
and  Charleston,  probably  leaving  the  Chiverleys  at  the 
latter  place.     But  now  they  had  gone  directly  home  ! 
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Dnnworth  rushed  oat  of  the  hotel  Jumped  into  a  cab^ 
and  drove  rapidly  to  the  station.  But  he  was  too  late— 
the  through  train  had  gone.  When  he  returned  to  the 
hotel  he  made  no  inquiries  about  Prouter  or  Surrey. 
He  did  not  know  the  latter  was  wounded,  and  no 
thought  of  either  of  them  entered  his  mind.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  clerk,  he  had  some  breakflEist,  and 
then,  in  a  state  of  nervous  irresolution,  he  considered 
the  situation.  What  he  wanted  to  do  was  to  go  by 
the  next  train  to  Bolton— to  Ardis.  But  what  would 
be  the  good  of  thatt  His  reason,  even  his  heart,  told 
him  it  would  be  of  no  good  at  all.  He  did  not  desx)air, 
but  he  knew  it  would  be  folly  to  try  to  see  her  now. 

As  it  would  be  well  for  him  not  to  follow  Ardis  too 
closely,  Roger  determined,  on  his  own  part,  to  carry 
out  the  original  plan  of  the  party,  and  to  go  home  by 
the  way  of  Savannah  and  Charleston.  In  Atlanta  he 
could  not  stay  a  moment  longer  than  was  absolutely 
necessary. 

The  express  train  by  which  they  had  exi)ected  to 
leave  did  not  start  until  noon,  but  Roger  felt  he  could 
not  wait  for  that  He  must  leave  this  hated  city  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment,  and,  therefore,  had  him- 
self and  his  valise  taken  to  the  station  in  time  to  catch 
the  morning  accommodation  train  for  Savannah.  This 
travelled  slowly,  but  it  left  soon. 

In  Savannah  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Ardis.  Hours  of 
continuous  thinking  had  led  him  to  believe  that  this 
would  be  the  best  thing  for  him  to  do.  He  could  state 
his  position  clearly  and  without  interruption,  and  if^ 
in  consequence,  the  slightest  chance  should  be  given 
him,  he  felt  himself  able  to  plead  his  cause  in  person 
in  such  a  way  that  Ardis— who  loved  him,  for  she  had 
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told  him  so— would  take  back  the  words  she  had 
spoken.  The  hope  grew  within  him  that  she  would 
give  him  that  chance.  She  mnst  have  been  very  angry 
when  she  spoke  to  him  on  the  morning  of  the  duel, 
and  he  did  not  blame  her  for  it  But  such  anger  could 
not  last  forever.  The  home  influence  must  count  for 
something.  Could  she  be,  at  Bald  Hill,  among  the 
scenes  of  their  youth,  as  unrelenting  as  in  a  strange 
city  t  Her  father,  he  believed,  would  prove  his  friend 
in  this  matter.  It  was  not  likely  that  he  would  be 
so  severe  a  judge  as  his  daughter.  The  frank-hearted 
major  had  long  since  let  him  know  that,  if  he  could 
choose  a  son-in-law,  he  would  choose  him,  and  on  this 
knowledge  Roger  counted  much. 

Roger  asked  that  the  answer  to  his  letter  should  be 
sent  to  Charleston,  and  he  waited  in  that  city  until  it 
came.     Ardis's  reply  was  brief.     It  ran  thus : 

*  *  I  was  angry  when  I  spoke  to  you,  but  that  makes 
no  difference.  What  I  said  then  is  my  firm  conviction 
now.  The  man  who  does  not  trust  in  me,  or  who  omits 
all  consideration  of  me  when  he  deliberately  risks  his 
life,  cannot  be  my  husband.  No  matter  whether  he  has 
done  right  or  wrong,  he  cannot  be  my  husband.  There 
could  not  be  mutual  belief  between  us,  and,  therefore, 
there  could  not  be  happiness.  My  decision  is  carefully 
considered,  and  is  final." 

When  Roger  read  this  letter  he  did  not  feel  that  he 
knew  Ardis  any  better  than  he  had  known  herl)efore. 
He  was  merely  reminded  that  in  writing  to  her  he 
had  allowed  himself  to  forget  what  manner  of  woman 
she  wiis. 
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Tom  Pkouteb  had  been  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
night,  cleaning  and  polishing  pistols  and  discussing 
the  code  of  honor  with  the  night  clerk.  He  had 
risen  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  when  his  services 
ux>on  the  duelling-ground  had  been  concluded,  and  he 
had  told  the  story  of  the  affair  to  the  Chiverleys  and 
Dr.  Lester,  he  considered  that  he  was  entitled  to  a 
short  nap.  He  slept  so  soundly,  however,  that  prob- 
ably he  would  not  have  wakened  until  afternoon,  had 
not  his  friend,  the  night  clerk,  come  up  to  his  room  a 
little  after  ten  o'clock. 

"I  have  come  to  consult  with  you,"  the  derk  said, 
"about  what  is  to  be  done  with  Mr.  Surrey.  I  have 
sent  for  a  doctor,  but  he  has  not  come  yet,  and  I  don't 
know  any  other  physician  that  I  would  care  to  call 
upon,  for  in  cases  like  this  we  have  to  be  very  careful. 
And  when  the  doctor  comes,  somebody  ought  to  be  on 
hand  to  talk  to  him  and  explain  matters.  Billings 
was  very  willing  to  act  as  a  second,  and  I  was  glad  to 
be  of  what  service  I  could,  but  it  won't  do  for  either 
of  us  to  be  mixed  up  in  the  matter.  The  gentleman 
may  not  be  much  hurt,  but  then,  again,  he  may  be 
mortally  wounded.     I  can't  make  out  how  he  was  hit. 
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It  seems  to  me  a  queer  kind  of  wound,  and  I  don't 
understand  it" 

"All  right !  All  right ! "  cried  Prouter,  springing 
from  the  bed  and  pulling  out  his  watch.  ^'I  didn't 
know  it  was  so  late !  Pll  look  into  that  Surrey  busi- 
ness," he  continued,  as  he  hurriedly  put  on  his  coati 
"but  first  I  must  see  Mr.  Dunworth  and  make  arrange- 
ments for  going  North  with  him." 

"Mr.  Dunworth!"  said  the  clerk.  "He  left  for 
Savannah  half  an  hour  ago !  The  rest  of  his  party  had 
already  gone  North  on  the  Washington  express." 

"The  rest  of  his  party ! "  shouted  Prouter.  "Who 
are  theyt" 

The  clerk  looked  surprised.  "I  supposed,"  he  said? 
^'that,  knowing  Mr.  Dunworth,  you  knew  them  all. 
There  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Chiverley,  Miss  Ardis 
Claverden,  and  Dr.  R.  C.  Lester." 

Prouter  stood  petrified.  He  had  made  for  himself 
a  very  definite  plan  of  action.  He  had  determined 
to  wipe  from  his  soul  every  taint  of  milk.  He  would 
go  back  to  Virginia  with  Dunworth,  and  immediately 
settle  the  transfer  of  the  milk  route  and  its  appurte- 
nances. No  question  of  price,  or  anything  else,  should 
be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way.  Then,  as  soon  as  the 
money  for  which  he  had  already  written  to  his  mother 
should  arrive  from  England,  he  would  add  to  it  what- 
ever be  should  l>e  able  to  save  from  the  wreck  of  his 
latest  enterprise,  and  go  into  some  business  suitable  for 
a  gentleman.  It  appeared  to  be  necessary  for  a  young 
man  to  have  some  business,  if  he  wished  to  stand  well 
in  the  opinion  of  people  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
and  to  stand  well  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  these  people 
was,  at  present,  Mr.  Pronter's  hot  desire.     But  this 
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sudden  departure  of  Dunworth  in  the  wrong  direction 
was  ruin  to  his  plans.  That  dreadftil  weight  of  cows, 
wagons,  and  milk-pans  still  hnng  around  his  neck. 

He  gave  vent  to  a  sounding  objurgation.  "Con- 
found Dunworth ! "  he  ejaculated.  "Why  did  he  bolt 
off  to  Savannah  without  letting  me  knowt  I  had 
business  of  far  more  importance  than  anything  that 
could  have  taken  him  there !  I  was  going  back  to 
Bolton  with  him  this  morning ! " 

The  clerk  could  give  him  no  information,  and 
Prouter  continued :  "There's  another  thing !  I  never 
saw  such  tiresome  luck  as  mine !  I  didn't  see  Miss 
Claverden  at  all,  and  Fd  have  given  a  horse  to  see 
her !  I  hadn't  a  notion  she  was  here.  Confound  it ! 
I'd  go  North  this  minute— for  I  don't  suppose  it's  any 
use  to  try  to  follow  up  Dunworth— he  may  be  going 
to  the  West  Indies,  for  all  I  know.  But  I  can't  do 
either  thing.    I'm  tied  up  here  in  the  beastliest  way." 

"How  is  that!"  asked  the  clerk. 

"It's  that  vile,  beggarly,  shabby,  contemptible,  good- 
for-nothing  hound  of  a  Surrey !  You  tell  me  he  has 
gone  and  got  himself  wounded,  and  as  he  doesn't  know 
a  soul  here  to  put  him  into  proper  hands  now,  or  to 
ship  his  carcass  to  his  friends  in  case  he  pegs  out,  I 
suppose,  as  I  took  part  in  the  afiOur,  I  have  got  to  stay 
here." 

The  clerk  replied  that  it  would  be  very  well  indeed 
if  some  one  who  knew  the  wounded  man  should  stay, 
at  least  until  it  should  be  decided  whether  or  not 
his  condition  was  dangerous. 

"It  is  the  vilest  shame!"  said  Prouter.  "And  all 
for  such  a  worthless  dog,  who  jams  himself  into  every- 
body's business  and  spoils  everything." 
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Growling  that  he  had  lost  the  chance  of  even  a  few 
minutes'  conversation  with  the  most  charming  woman 
he  had  ever  known,  and  grumbling  because  nobody- 
had  told  him  that  she  was  there,  Prouter  went  up  to 
Mr.  Surrey's  room  to  ascertain  the  condition  into  which 
that  most  inconvenient  person  had  got  himself. 

"Here's  a  pretty  kettle  offish ! "  said  he,  as  he  opened 
the  room  door. 

Surrey  was  lying  on  a  lounge,  partly  dressed,  and 
with  his  left  shoulder  and  arm  enveloped  in  a  compli- 
cated bandage. 

"I  should  say  so,"  said  he,  turning  toward  the  in- 
comer. "If  you  intended  to  come  up  here  at  all,  why 
didn't  you  come  before,  while  the  doctor  was  here, 
and  back  me  up  in  the  story  I  had  to  tell  him!" 

"You  needn't  suppose  I'll  back  up  your  stories,'^ 
snapped  Prouter. 

"I  told  him  the  exact  facts,"  said  the  other,  "but  I 
must  admit  they  sounded  absurd.  His  belief  was  that 
I  had  been  fired  at  from  an  upper  window  or  from  a 
tree-top,  and  as  I  had  nobody  to  support  me  in  my 
statements,  I  suppose  be  will  continue  in  that  opinion." 

"He  must  be  an  everlasting  ass,"  said  Prouter. 
"Does  be  suppose  anybody  would  fight  a  duel  with 
one  of  the  principals  in  the  top  of  a  tree!" 

Surrey  laughed.  "He  does  not  believe  it  was  a 
duel  at  all/'  said  he. 

"Let  him  think  what  he  pleases,"  said  Prouter. 
"If  he  hadn't  come  while  I  was  in  my  room  tiilking  to 
the  clerk,  I  might  have  set  him  straight.  How  were 
you  hit,  anyway  ?  " 

"Just  on  th3  top  of  the  left  shoulder,"  said  Surrey, 
"and  the  ball  went  down  in  an  oblique  direction  and 
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came  ont  about  two  inches  below.  I  don't  suppose  it 
is  a  bad  wound,  but  I  shall  have  to  keep  quiet  for  a 
while." 

"By  Grcorge!"  exclaimed  Prouter.  "Somebody 
must  have  fired  at  you  from  a  tree !  It  couldn't  have 
been  any  of  Dunworth's  friends,  now,  could  it!" 

"Nonsense!"  said  Surrey.  "The  thing  is  easily 
enough  explained.  Dunworth  and  I  both  fired  into  the 
air,  but  his  aim  was  too  near  the  perpendicular,  and 
the  ball,  in  falling,  struck  me  on  the  shoulder.  Every- 
body knows  that  a  ball  falling  from  a  considerable 
height  will  come  down  with  almost  as  much  force  as 
that  with  which  it  went  up.  It  was  a  good  line  shot 
that  he  made." 

"Well,  I'll  be  hanged,"  said  Prouter,  "if  that  isn't 
just  like  you !  I'll  bet  six  guineas  to  sixpence  that 
you  either  made  one  step  backward  or  a  step  forward, 
and  so  got  under  the  ball.  And,  more  than  that,  I 
never  did  hear  of  such  a  stupid,  muddy -headed  piece  of 
folly  as  for  two  men  to  go  out  to  fight  a  duel,  and  then 
both  of  them  to  fire  into  the  air !  You  might  as  well 
have  each  stayed  in  your  own  bedrooms  and  fired  your 
blasted  pistols  into  your  wash-hand  basins." 

"Better,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  said  Surrey,  "for 
then  I  should  not  have  been  hit" 

"And  a  great  deal  better,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned," 
said  Prouter,  "for  then  I  shouldn't  have  been  tied  up 
by  the  leg  to  this  beastly  business,  and  cut  out  of  a 
chance  even  to  speak  to  Miss  Claverden,  and  she  in 
this  very  hotel  up  to  half  an  hour  ago  ! " 

"Miss  Claverden!"  said  Surrey.  "Was  that  poor 
lady  cut  off  from  a  chance  of  speaking  to  you!  In- 
deed, I  pity  her !    And  so  she  has  gone! " 
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"Yes,  and  that's  a  nice  kettle  of  fish,  too,"  said 
Prouter,  "now  that  I  have  thought  it  over !  Here  is 
Miss  Claverden  gone  off  to  Bald  Hill  with  the  doctor 
and  those  other  people,  and  here  is  Dunworth  pitching 
off  to  Savannah  and  nobody  knows  where  else  besides. 
There  has  been  a  row.  That  is  plain  enough.  By 
George  !  I  believe  you  are  a  double-barrelled  nuisance  I 
On  the  one  hand,  you  come  down  here  and  set  i>eople 
by  the  ears,  with  your  stupid  duels,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  you  interfere  in  my  business  by  driving  Don- 
worth  away  just  as  he  was  about  to  buy  my  milk  route* 
The  thing  was  as  good  as  settled  until  this  row  came 
on.  By  George !  I  wish  you  had  fought  a  dud  with 
some  other  ass  on  your  way  down  here,  and  that  he 
had  shot  you ! " 

"The  other  ass  didn't  challenge  me,"  said  Surrey, 
"although  I  noticed  that  he  seemed  in  a  suitable 
humor  for  such  business.  But  do  you  mean  that  there 
has  been  a  misunderstanding  between  Dunworth  and 
Miss  Claverden,  and  that  they  have  gone  away  in 
opposite  directions!" 

"I  said,"  replied  Prouter,  "that  they  went  off  at 
different  times  and  in  different  ways.  If  that  ball 
had  gone  into  your  skull  instead  of  your  shoulder,  it 
would  have  let  in  enough  light  on  your  brain  for  yon 
to  see  for  yourself  that  there  must  have  been  a  row.'' 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,"  said  Surrey,  and  for  a 
time  be  was  silent. 

"If  I  bad  been  in  Dun  worth's  place,"  said  Pronter, 
"and  you  had  come  down  here  after  Miss  Claverden, 
—and  I  dare  say  that  is  what  you  did  come  for,— I 
would  have  shot  you  like  a  dog." 

"I  have  no  doubt,"  said  Surrey,  "that,  if  yon  had 
done  it  at  all,  you  would  have  done  it  like  a  dog." 
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''And  why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  stupid,"  said 
Proutcr,  "did  you  fire  into  the  air!" 

"I  didn't  want  to  hurt  him,"  said  Surrey.  "I  knew 
he  was  engaged  to  Miss  Claverden,  and  I  fired  into 
the  air  out  of  regard  for  her." 

"And,  like  as  not,"  said  Prouter,  "you  hit  some 
pious  old  widow  picking  up  sticks.  It  would  serve 
you  right  if  her  body  were  to  be  fetched  in  now." 

"Not  in  here,  I  hope,"  said  Surrey.  "And,  do  you 
know,  I  haven't  had  any  breakfast  yet!  Will  you  ring 
that  bellf  And  when  the  man  comes,  I  will  tell  him 
what  I  want" 

Prouter  rang  the  bell,  and  then  he  turned  and  again 
addressed  Surrey.  "By  George!"  he  said.  "Yon 
have  the  most  beastly,  monotonous  way  of  making 
trouble !  First  you  had  that  rumpus  with  that  wild 
man  of  the  woods  in  those  underground  holes  at 
Ridgeby,— which  half  the  i)eople  believed  was  a  put-up 
job,— and  so  got  yourself  laid  up  at  Bald  Hill,  where 
you  weren't  wanted.  And  now  you've  gone  and  acted 
in  the  same  tiresome  way,  and  got  yourself  hurt  again 
and  laid  up.  And  this  time  it  is  my  business  that  is 
knocked  into  a  cocked  hat ! " 

"Look  here,"  said  Surrey,  "what  will  you  take  for 
your  milk  concern  t " 

"Take ! "  cried  Prouter.  "You  needn't  suppose  Fd 
sell  it  to  you !  By  George  !  if  you  were  to  go  about 
serving  milk  in  Bolton,  you'd  make  a  row  in  every 
family  in  the  place." 

Here  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance of  a  waiter.  When  Surrey  had  ordered  a  light 
repast,  Prouter  remarked : 

"I  haven't  had  any  breakfast,  either.  I've  a  mind 
to  order  some  brought  up  at  the  same  time,  if  it 
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wotddn't  make  your  temper  any  worse  to  see  a  man 
eat  a  Christian  meal." 

"My  temi)er  can  stand  it,"  said  Surrey.  And 
Prouter  ordered  a  bountiful  breakfast,  with  beer. 

When  the  meal  had  been  finished  and  the  things 
taken  away,  Surrey  remarked :  "  I  don't  suppose  it 
will  injure  my  shoulder  for  me  to  have  a  smoke.  Will 
you  be  good  enough  to  hand  me  that  paper  of  cig- 
arettes from  the  mantelpiece!  And  the  match-box, 
please!" 

Prouter  did  as  he  was  asked,  and  Surrey  suggested 
that  he  should  help  himself  to  a  cigarette. 

"Never  smoke  'em,"  said  Prouter.  "I  dare  say, 
now,  the  smell  of  a  decent  pipe  would  swell  up  that 
shoulder  of  yours." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  Surrey.  "Smoke  away,  if 
you  want  to." 

Prouter  pulled  from  his  pocket  a  little  brown  pipe 
and  a  bag  of  tobacco,  and  sat  down  by  the  open  win- 
dow, where,  for  some  time,  he  puffed  in  silence.  "By 
George ! "  he  suddenly  cried,  springing  to  his  feet. 
"What  a  jolly  notion  that  upshot  shooting  would  be 
for  a  fellow  who  wanted  to  commit  suicide,  especially 
if  he  had  a  fancy  for  a  rifle,  as  many  fellows  have, 
lie  could  just  hold  his  gun  stniight  up,  perpendicular, 
present  arms,  then  pull  the  trigger  and  step  forward 
twelve  inches,  and  the  ball  drops  on  his  head,  and, 
most  likely,  goes  through  to  his  boots.  That  is  a 
deucedly  good  idea.  You  might  put  a  round  bit  of 
white  paper  on  top  of  your  head  and  see  if  you  could 
hit  it.     It  would  make  the  thing  interesting." 

Surrey  laughed.  "And  if  you  happened  to  be  an 
Englishman,"  he  said,  "you'd  make  a  bet  with  your- 
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self  that  you  couldn't  hit  the  paper  once  out  of  three 
shots." 

Prouter  gave  a  grunt  "It's  not  a  bad  notion,"  he 
said,  "but  I  dare  say  you  couldn't  be  persuaded  to 
try  it" 

"Not  at  present,"  replied  Surrey.  "You  see,  my 
left  shoulder  will  be  stiff  for  a  while,  and  I  couldn't 
present  arms.  By  the  way,  I  suppose  you  will  be 
going  out  for  a  walk  presently!" 

"Of  course  I  shall,"  said  Prouter.  "I  can't  stay  long 
in  this  cooped-up  hole." 

"Then  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you,"  said  Surrey,  "if 
you  will  get  this  prescription  made  up  for  me.  It  is 
some  sort  of  a  smear,  and  does  not  have  to  be  used 
until  afternoon,  but  I  might  as  well  have  it  on  hand." 

Prouter  took  the  pai>er,  put  it  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  stuffed  his  two  hands  in  the  pockets  of  his 
travelling-jacket,  and  marched  out  of  the  room.  He 
strode  along  the  streets  until  he  came  to  an  apothecary 
shop,  and  entering,  he  presented  the  prescription  to  a 
clerk. 

"What's  that  for!"  he  said. 

The  man  looked  at  it  "It  is  an  ointment,"  he  re- 
plied, "but,  of  course,  I  don't  know  what  it's  for." 

"Give  it  back,"  said  Prouter.  "A  man  who  doesn't 
know  what  stuff  is  intended  for  doesn't  know  enough 
to  make  up  stuff  for  me." 

In  the  next  shop  he  entered,  the  attendant  in  charge 
expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  ointment  was  in- 
tended for  a  cut  or  a  wound  of  some  sort. 

**Good  ! "  said  Prouter.  "You  know  your  business. 
Go  on  and  make  it  up.  I'll  take  a  spin  along  the 
street,  and  come  back  and  get  it." 
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Surrey's  wound  was  not  a  severe  one  and  healed 
rapidly,  but  it  was  four  days  before  his  physician  told 
him  that  he  was  fit  to  travel.  During  this  time 
Prouter  remained  at  the  hotel,  giving  Surrey  a  good 
deal  of  gruff  and  vituperative  social  intercourse,  and 
attending  to  his  various  needs  and  wants  with  every 
indication  of  hearty  disapproval. 

Surrey  never  asked  him  how  long  he  was  going  to 
stay  in  Atlanta,  nor  why  he  stayed  at  all.  He  knew 
his  man  too  well  and  found  him  too  useful  to  enter 
into  the  discussion  of  that  subject.  He  bore  with 
unruffled  good  humor  the  most  bloodthirsty  hopes  for 
his  speedy  extinction,  and  the  reiterated  expressions 
of  undying  hatred  of  his  purposes,  his  principles,  and 
his  practices,  and  when  he  wanted  anything  done  he 
asked  Prouter  to  do  it,  and  in  every  instance  it  was 
done.  Thus  it  happened  that  these  two  left  Atlanta 
together  and  journeyed  to  Bolton,  Prouter  much  an- 
gered by  the  notion,  which  had  suddenly  come  to  him^ 
that  by  this  time  Dun  worth  might  have  met  with  some 
one  else  who  bad  a  milk  route  to  sell,  and  had  bought  it. 

A  short  time  l)efore  their  train  reached  Bolton, 
Prouter  came  to  Surrey— they  occupied  seats  at  some 
distance  from  each  other— and  said  :  ^^What  are  you 
goin«(  to  do?  Will  you  travel  on  to  your  home— if 
you  have  any— or  do  you  intend  to  stop  at  Bolton  and 
make  more  trouble?'- 

**I  shall  go  straight  on  to  Xew  York,-'  said  Surrey. 
** Didn't  you  know  that  I  l)ought  a  through  ticket  at 
Atlanta?'' 

**How  should  I  know?"  siiid  Prouter.  **I  wasn't 
listening  to  you  when  you  booked.  And,  besides, 
people  may  stop  over  on  through  tickets." 
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"But  I  shall  not,"  said  Surrey. 

Prouter  stood  for  some  moments,  bracing  himself,  on 
account  of  the  motion  of  the  car,  against  the  side  of 
Surrey's  seat.  "That  will  be  the  best  thing  you  can 
do,"  he  said.  "I  don't  suppose  there  is  a  person  in 
these  parts  who  doesn't  hate  you  as  he  hates  the 
devil." 

At  this  remark  a  young  woman  in  the  seat  in  front 
of  Surrey  turned  half  round  and  looked  at  the  two  men, 
after  which  she  resumed  her  former  position,  but  lis- 
tened attentively  to  the  rest  of  the  conversation,  while 
a  man  l)ehind  them  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Prouter  with 
an  interested  grin. 

"Do  you  intend  to  stay  on  here,"  asked  Surrey, 
"after  you  have  got  rid  of  your  lean  kine!  " 

"Yes,  I  do,"  said  Prouter.  "I  am  going  into  an- 
other business." 

"Matrimony,  perhaps!"  asked  Surrey. 

"It  will  be  that  if  I  choose  it,"  retorted  the  other. 

"Any  particular  person!"  asked  Surrey. 

Prouter  did  not  immediately  answer.  He  seemed 
to  be  considering  the  subject.  "It  may  he  a  very 
particular  person,"  he  said  presently,  "and  Bald  Hill 
is  her  home.  And  I  want  to  say  to  you,  fair  and 
square,  that  if  I  go  in  for  that  sort  of  thing  you'd 
better  not  get  in  my  way  !  There  is  nothing  I'd  pitch 
into  quicker  than  a  dog  in  a  manger  ! " 

"For  your  own  good  and  the  comfort  of  the  lady," 
said  Surrey,  "I  would  advise  you  to  drop  that  no- 
tion. Her  affairs  are  settled.  She  is  engaged  to  he 
married." 

"She  lean,  you  mean,"  sjiid  Prouter,  quickly,  "but 
that  is  broken  off*.     If  the  whole  thing  hadn't  been 
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knocked  higher  than  a  kite,  as  yon  Americans  say, 
the  man  wouldn't  have  gone  off  in  one  direction  and 
the  lady  in  another.  I  shall  pitch  in  on  my  own 
account ! " 

Surrey  smiled.  "I  think  yon  were  going  to  men- 
tion some  other  business— something,  perhajis,  that 
you  can  do  better." 

"Of  course  I  meant  another  business,"  replied 
Prouter.  "I  am  going  into  vine-growing.  I  decided  to 
do  that  yesterday  morning.  I  shall  set  out  a  big  vine- 
yard. It  will  be  a  jolly  sort  of  life.  FU  build  a  little 
house  right  in  the  middle  of  it,  with  windows  all 
around,  so  that  I  can  shoot  the  thieves  who  come  after 
my  grapes.  Two  rooms  down-stairs  and  two  up. 
Have  a  woman  to  come  in  and  cook.  Jolly  indepen- 
dent, all  that!  I'll  sleep  in  one  of  the  bedrooms 
myself.  I  dare  say  you'll  never  have  the  cheek  to 
show  yourself  in  this  part  of  the  country  again,  but  if 
you  should  ever  happen  to  come  down  here  on  any 
decent  business,  and  if  no  gentleman  should  want  you 
iu  liLs  house,  you  might  stop  with  me." 

** Thanks  for  making  yourself  such  a  striking  excep- 
tion," said  Surrey.  "If  I  come  down  here,  and  you 
have  your  little  house,  I'll  stop  with  you.  But  your 
plan  for  a  snug  bachelor's  establishment  doesn't  agree 
with  your  matrimonial  intentions." 

*' Confound  it  I  '■  exclaimed  Prouter.  "That  slipped 
my  mind !  I'll  l)e  hanged  if  you  don't  always  make 
trouble  I  Now  you  have  knocked  that  thing  into  a 
cooked  hat !  Of  course  she  wouldn-t  come  to  a  shanty 
in  a  vineyard  !  Every  time  you  open  your  mouth  or 
lift  a  finjrer  you  make  trouble." 

At  this  outburst  Surrey  was  much  amused,  and  so 
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was  the  young  woman  in  front  and  the  man  behind 
them. 

"Don't  be  angry,"  said  Surrey.  "Perhaps  I  may 
meet  somebody  who  wants  to  go  into  milk,  and  if  I 
do,  I'll  send  him  straight  down  to  you." 

"Milk!"  said  Prouter,  scornfully,  and  he  strode 
back  to  his  seat 
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and  pressed  her  brave  heart  against  one  every  whit  as 
brave. 

"My  dear  child/'  he  said,  "I  sorrow  much  that  the 
end  of  it  all  should  be  what  it  is,  but  had  I  been  in 
your  place,  I  would  have  done  what  you  did,  provided, 
indeed,  I  had  had  the  courage  to  carry  out  my  prin- 
ciples. And  for  all  that  you  have  dared,  and  for  all 
that  you  have  done,  and  for  all  that  you  have  lost,  I 
love  you  better  than  I  ever  did  before.'- 

After  this  the  father  and  daughter  talked  no  more 
upon  the  subject.  Ardis  endeavored,  in  a  mejisure,  to 
resume  her  ordinary  Bald  Hill  life,  but  she  did  not 
make  a  success  of  it.  Planks  had  to  be  laid,  on  which 
she  could  walk  to  her  studio,  and  when  she  got  there 
she  found  the  great  room  very  cold  and  disagreeable, 
the  largest  of  wood  fires  failing  to  make  much  impres- 
sion upon  its  stored-up  chilliness. 

Norma  Cranton  tried  to  get  over  to  see  Ardis,  but 
the  road  between  Ileatherley  and  Bald  Hill  was  very 
bad,  and  when  she  had  gone  about  half-way  her  car- 
riage stuck  fast,  and  she  had  to  be  taken  back  home 
in  an  ox-cart. 

Besides  Dr.  Lester,  who  would  have  walked  on  a 
fence- top  to  get  to  Biild  Hill,  Ardis  had  but  one  vis- 
itor—Mr.  Egbert  Dairy mple.  He  had  been  enjoying  a 
social  season  in  Washington,  and  had  thrown  up  all 
the  delights  of  the  capital  upon  hearing  that  Miss 
Claverden  had  returned  to  her  home. 

On  the  day  after  his  arrival  at  his  father's  house, 
he  presented  himself  at  Bald  Hill  in  a  new  suit,  of 
the  shade  of  a  i)ussy-willow,  and  a  blossom  of  pre- 
mature spring  in  his  buttonhole,  while  his  legs,  and 
even  the  skirts  of  his  coat,  were  bountifully  bedecked 
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by  the  red  and  very  seasonable  splashes  of  color  be- 
stowed upon  them  by  the  road.  Several  times  his  horse 
had  been  almost  mired,  bat  Mr.  Dalrymple  was  bound 
to  reaeh  Bald  Hill,  and  by  dint  of  making  several 
cross-country  cuts  he  succeeded. 

This  young  gentleman  did  not  in  the  least  endeavor 
to  disguise  the  object  of  his  visit.  He  came  to  woo 
Miss  Claverden,  and  the  plainer  this  purpose  should 
be  to  all  parties  who  had  a  right  to  be  concerned,  the 
better  he  would  be  satisfied.  He  did  not  know,  nor 
did  be  care  to  know,  whether  or  not  she  was  engaged 
to  any  one  else.  He  intended  to  woo  and  to  win  her, 
and  to  the  consideration  of  obstacles  he  gave  no  thought 
whatever. 

As  opportunities  for  private  converse  with  Ardis 
were  extremely  uncertain,  Mr.  Dalrymple  had  deter- 
mined to  declare  his  passion  during  this  morning  visit, 
and  he  certainly  would  have  done  so  if  Mrs.  Chiverley 
had  given  him  a  chance.  The  soul  of  that  lady  was 
filled  with  thoughts  of  Ardis,  and  she  watched  her 
with  that  tender  solicitude  which  a  woman  has  who 
grieves  for  another.  With  that  clear  vision  which 
enabled  her  to  see  what  people  ought  to  paint  as  well 
as  what  they  had  painted,  she  saw  the  purpose  which 
this  young  man  had  painted  on  his  countenance,  and 
she  resolved  that  she  would  give  him  no  opportunity 
to  worry  Ardis. 

She  succeeded  perfectly  in  warding  off  Mr.  Dal- 
^ynlple^s  intended  action,  and  at  last  that  young  man 
suddenly  arose,  took  abrupt  leave  of  Ardis,  not  noticing 
the  other  lady,  and  went  out.  He  stopped  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  porch.  Folding  his  arms,  he  looked  about 
him,  at  the  milk-and-water-colored  sky,  the  oozy  lawn, 
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and  upon  the  bare-twigged  trees,  vaiDly  holding  up 
their  rounded  but  still  tightly  imprisoned  buds  to  the 
impotent  and  sickly  rays  of  an  intermittent  sun.  He 
frowned  and  nodded  his  head,  then,  ejaculating  "So ! " 
he  went  down  and  mounted  his  muddy  horse. 

As  he  slowly  waded  and  splashed  home,  the  soul  of 
Egbert  Dalrymple  was  filled  with  loathing  for  that 
woman,  Mrs.  Chiverley.  He  had  never  met  any  one 
who  acted  so  disastrously  upon  the  harmonies  of  his 
nature.  She  unattuned  him.  She  jangled  the  chords 
of  his  every  sympathy.  He  had  never  seen  any  one 
who  had  so  slight  an  appreciation  of  the  fit  If  she 
had  remained  quietly  seated  in  the  room  wherein  he 
had  stood  gazing  down  upon  Ardis,  it  would  have  been 
better,  for  then  he  would  have  invited  the  impulse  of 
his  dreams  to  stroll  with  him  in  the  open.  But  just 
as  he  had  thought  to  si>eak  of  this,  this  woman 
would  go  out,  and  then,  before  he  could  subdue  the 
discord  in  his  soul,  back  she  would  come,  bringing 
her  utterly  extraneous  husband,  with  whom  she  said 
she  was  sure  he,  Egbert  Dalrymple,  would  be  glad  to 
be  acquainted.  Bah !  what  a  world !  It  would  be 
simply  impossible  for  him  to  touch  the  strings  of  his 
passion's  lute  if  he  did  but  know  that  such  a  woman 
was  in  the  house !  Happily,  he  had  heard  her  say  that 
her  stay  at  Bald  Hill  would  not  be  long.  He  would 
give  her  time  to  depart,  and  then  he  would  return, 
and,  again  standing  before  Ardis,  would  touch  that 
note  which  must  raise  in  her  fair  soul  a  vibrant  swell. 

In  four  days  he  came  again,  and  found  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Chiverley  had  gone  to  New  York  and  had  taken 
Ardis  with  them.  When  this  news  was  delivered  to 
him  by  a  servant  at  the  door,  he  turned,  without  a 
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word,  and  went  away.  Not  even  his  favorite  mono- 
syllable was  tossed  out  upon  the  moisty  air.  \\'Tien  he 
reached  his  home,  he  muttered  to  his  family  a  few 
worils  indicating  his  intention  to  depart,  tossed  care- 
lessly some  articles  of  clothing  into  a  valise,  and  gave 
orders  for  something  to  take  him  to  the  station.  When 
his  sister  asked  him  to  leave  his  address,  he  gazed  for 
a  few  moments,  over  her  head,  and  then  said : 

"Write  to  me  at  the  outer  courts  of  Paradise.'- 

"Does  that  mean,  *Care  Mr.  John  S.  Buckley,  386 
Lafayette  Place,  New  York '  t "  . 

"As  you  will,"  he  said,  and  went  his  way. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chiverley  had  talked  a  good  deal  upon 
the  subject  on  which  Major  Claverden  and  his  daugh- 
ter spoke  not  at  all,  and  they  had  not  found  it  difficult 
to  convince  each  other  that  Ardis  ought  not  to  stay  at 
Bald  Hill,  but  should  go  with  them  to  New  York  and 
finish  the  visit  that  had  been  so  suddenly  broken  off. 
In  New  York  they  could  give  her  a  great  many  other 
things  to  think  about.  They  did  not  exx)ect  to  drive 
from  her  mind  the  recollection  that  she  had  been 
forced  to  discard  the  man  she  truly  loved,  but  they 
hoped  to  cramp  and  crowd  those  recollections. 

These  ideas  of  the  Chiverlcys  were  strongly  indorsed 
by  the  major.  The  great  desire  of  his  life  was  to  see 
his  daugliter  happy.  He  even  preferred  to  have  her 
happy  than  to  have  her  with  him.  He  believed  she 
was  much  more  likely  to  be  happy  in  New  York  than 
at  Bahl  Hill,  and  he  urged  her  to  go  with  her  friends. 
He  had  other  reasons  for  A rdis's  continuance  of  her 
visit  to  the  Chiverleys  than  those  he  gave  her.  He 
niounied  deej)ly  this  breaking  off  of  the  match  which 
he  had  had  in  his  heart,  and  he  could  moui*n  better 
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if  she  were  away.  Now,  although  she  eoold  not  be 
said  to  be  cheerfnl,  she  neither  spoke  of  the  storm 
through  which  she  had  passed,  nor  did  she  allow  its 
effects  to  appear  upon  her,  and  so  long  as  she  preserved 
this  demeanor,  he  could  do  no  less  than  to  observe  one 
equally  as  unperturbed,  and  this  did  not  suit  the  major. 
When  anything  was  the  matter  with  him  he  liked  to 
showit.    An  honest  exhibition  of  his  grief  did  him  good. 

It  was  not  diflficult  to  persuade  Ardis,  at  this  time, 
that  the  metropolis  was  a  better  place  for  her  than  her 
Virginia  home.  She  was  too  young,  she  said  to  her- 
self, to  allow  this  great  unhappiness  to  overshadow  all 
that  part  of  her  life  which  was  to  come.  And  if  it 
were  right  to  do  a  thing,  it  must  also  be  right  to  en- 
deavor to  cease  to  regret  the  doing  of  it.  She  would 
go  away  for  a  time,  and  then  she  would  come  back  to 
her  father  the  same  cheerful,  earnest  daughter,  the 
same  enthusiastic  worker  at  her  art,  and  the  same 
cheerful  manager  of  her  household  that  she  had  been 
the  spring  l)efore.  She  might  find  she  had  been  too 
much  hurt  to  do  all  this,  but  she  resolved  to  try,  and 
she  had  great  faith  in  herself. 

Thus  it  was  that  Ardls  and  the  Cbiverleys  started 
for  New  York  on  the  day  l)efore  the  two  travelling 
companions,  Messrs.  Surrey  and  Prouter,  reached 
Bolton.  The  first  of  these  continued  on  his  Northern 
journey,  while  Prouter  repaired  to  his  home  at  the 
Quantrills',  enlivened  by  a  new  idea.  He  would  talk 
over  his  affairs  with  Miss  Airpenny.  Perhaps  that 
very  sensible  and  practical  old  frump  might  like  to 
undertake  the  management  of  a  milk  route,  lie  con- 
sidered it  a  great  piece  of  stupidity  in  himself  that  he 
had  not  sooner  thought  of  this. 
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As  soon  as  Ms^'or  Claverden  had  been  left  to  him* 
self,  General  Tredner  having  gone  away  some  time 
before,  he  sent  for  Dr.  Lester  to  come  and  make  him 
a  protracted  visit.  And  now,  day  after  day,  these  two 
sat  over  their  books,  their  newspapers,  and  their  back- 
gammon, and  night  after  night  they  smoked  their 
pipes  before  the  wood  fire  in  the  great  library  fire- 
place, and  the  m£yor  talked  and  the  doctor  listened. 

"A  better  man  than  Roger  Dnnworth,"  the  major 
said,  not  once,  but  often,  "couldn't  have  been  found 
for  Ardis.  I  think  you  wiD  admit  that,  sir.  Every- 
body will  admit  that." 

Here  the  doctor  would  remove  his  pipe  from  his  lips 
and  bow  his  head  affirmatively. 

"He  is  a  Virginian,  he  is  a  neighbor,  his  fiather  was 
my  friend,  and  his  grandfather  was  a  friend  of  my 
father.  I  have  looked  upon  him,  sir,  as  one  who  was 
born  to  be  the  husband  of  my  daughter.  As  a  man, 
what  more  could  be  desired!  Noble  to  look  upon, 
with  the  soul  of  his  fathers  in  a  strong  and  handsome 
body,  and,  in  character,  just  the  man  I  should  have 
chosen— brave,  trustworthy,  honorable,  and  far  beyond 
the  young  men  of  this  day  and  region  in  those  qualities 
which  bring  success  and  prosperity.  I  tell  you,  sir,  it 
is  too  bad  !  It  is  too  bad  !  And  what  makes  it  worse, 
sir,  what  makes  it  crushing  to  me,  is  that  there  is  not 
another  man  whom  I  have  ever  known,  or  whom  I 
have  ever  seen,  who  is  suitable  or  worthy  to  be  the 
husband  of  my  daughter.  In  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try there  may  be  such  men,  but  they  are  not  Virgin- 
ians, they  are  not  my  neighbors,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
consider  them.  Can  you  tell  me,  doctor,  of  a  man  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  in  all  the  circle  of  our  ac- 
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quaintance,  in  whose  hands  you  would  advise  me  to 
lay  the  hand  of  my  daughter,  and  say  to  him,  'Take 
her't" 

At  such  words  as  these  the  doctor  would  look  into 
the  fire  and  harden  his  face,  but  he  could  not  harden 
it  so  hard  that  the  ms^or  would  not  lean  over  and, 
putting  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  say : 

"I  see  that  you  sympathize  with  me,  good  old  friend. 
I  can  see  that  plainly  enough." 

"'Gk)od  old  friend' !"  the  doctor  would  sometimes 
repeat  to  himself.  And  at  this  period  he  was  a  younger 
man  than  the  nugor  had  been  when  he  married  his 
wife. 

In  about  ten  days  from  the  time  he  left  Atlanta, 
Roger  Dunworth  returned  to  his  home,  much  to  the 
relief  of  Messrs.  Parchester,  Skitt,  and  Cruppledean, 
who  were  beginning  to  be  a  good  deal  discouraged 
by  the  apparently  indefinite  absence  of  their  chid 
Roger  came  home  because  that  was  the  right  thing  for 
him  to  do,  and  because  there  was  no  longer  any  reason 
why  he  should  stay  away.  He  had  left  his  home  be- 
fore because  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  him  to 
remain  in  a  place  where  he  could  see  the  woman,  his 
love  for  whom  had  grown  into  an  all-absorbing  and 
overpowering  passion,  actually  loving  another  man, 
and  that  man  Surrey. 

But  now  he  knew  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind 
between  Surrey  and  Ardis.  There  was  nothing  be- 
tween Ardis  and  himself.  His  place  in  life  was  now 
upon  his  farm,  with  his  crops,  his  cattle,  and  his  horses ; 
his  Parchesters,  his  Skitts,  and  his  Cruppledeans.  And 
to  these  he  went. 
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One  morning,  after  a  cold  night  in  which  the  roadway- 
had  been  frozen  into  ridges  and  Inmps,  Dr.  Lester 
walked  over  from  Bald  Hill  to  his  house  to  get  a  book 
which  he  wanted,  and  to  see  if  anything  had  happened 
to  his  belongings.  Instead  of  finding  the  place  quiet 
and  deserted,  as  he  had  expected,  he  was  surprised  to 
see  smoke  curling  from  the  chimney,  and,  as  he  ap- 
proached nearer,  to  hear  some  one  mo\'ing  within. 

He  hastened  to  the  door,  which  he  found  locked,  as 
he  had  left  it,  and  when  he  had  somewhat  nervously 
thrust  in  his  key  and  opened  it,  be  l>eheld  his  friend 
Bonetti,  comfortably  seated  in  an  arm-chair  before 
a  fire,  with  another  chair  by  his  side. 

The  pliilosophizer  arose  and  extended  his  hand* 
**IIow  d'ye  do,  doctor?*'  he  said.  "I'm  right  glad  to 
see  you  back  again.  I  heard  you'd  got  home,  but  I 
couldn't  get  up  here  to  see  you,  the  walkin'  was  too 
powerful  sticky." 

•*How  did  you  get  in?"  asked  the  doctor. 

"Easy  enough,''  said  Bonetti.  "I  knew  that  back 
window  wasn't  fastened,  for  it  never  is— at  least,  the 
fiLstenings  don't  amount  to  anything.  Then,  as  I 
reckoned  you'd  be  back  before  long,  I  just  made  up  a 
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fire  and  waited.  I  saw  you  comin',  and  I  put  this 
chair  here  for  you.     Sit  down  and  warm  yourself." 

The  doctor  did  not  look  very  well  satisfied  at  having 
his  home  invaded  in  this  way.  **You  might  have 
wsiited  a  long  time,  Bonnet,"  he  said.  "I  am  now 
staying  at  Bald  Hill,  and  merely  happened  to  come 
here  this  morning.  I  am  going  back  presently,  before 
the  road  begins  to  thaw." 

"But  sit  down  first,"  said  Bonetti,  "and  tell  me  what 
has  happened.  I'm  just  ranklin'  to  know  how  things 
have  turned  out.  What  I've  heard  I  don't  understand. 
Miss  Ardis  has  come  home  and  gone  away  again,  and 
Roger  Dun  worth,  I  hear,  has  just  got  home.  What's 
the  meanin'  of  all  that!" 

The  doctor  did  not  sit  down,  but  stood  gazing  at  his 
companion  with  an  unusual  severity  of  expression. 
"Bonnet,"  said  he,  "there  is  one  thing  I  should  like 
to  ask  you.  In  what  way  did  Surrey  and  that  young 
Englishman,  Prouter,  come  to  know  that  MissClaverden 
was  at  Atlanta!  There  was  no  reason  why  those  two 
men  should  have  supposed  she  was  in  that  city,  if  they 
had  not  been  told  of  it,  and  told,  too,  of  the  very  hotel 
at  which  she  and  the  rest  of  the  party  intended  to  stop. 
Now,  Bonnet,  as  far  as  I  know,  nobody  in  this  part  of 
the  country  but  you  knew  our  address.  W^e  were  very 
careful  to  keep  it  private." 

"Which  was  right,  perfectly  right,"  said  Bonetti, 
leaning  forward  and  extending  his  hands  toward  the 
fire.  "But  you  can  be  certain  of  one  thing  :  I  didn't 
tell  them  she  was  there.  I  never  saw  Surrey  at  all, 
and  didn't  know  he  went  down  there.  What  the 
mischief  did  he  go  down  there  for!  Has  he  been 
making  more  trouble  !     I  wish  I  had  broken  his  neck.'^ 
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"Instead  of  that,  I  am  afraid,  Bonnet,  you  have 
broken  your  word.  I  presume,  from  what  you  say, 
that  you  did  know  Prouter  was  going  down  there, 
and,  consequently,  that  you  told  him  where  to  go." 

"Now,  look  here,  doctor,"  said  Bonetti,  "you  are 
getting  rather  hard  upon  a  man.  I  say,  as  I  did  be- 
fore, that  I  never  told  anybody  where  Miss  Ardis  was. 
If  I  said  anything  to  Prouter  about  Atlanta,  it  was 
merely  a  matter  of  business.  He  wanted  to  see  Mr. 
Dunworth  on  a  matter  of  buyin'  and  sellin',  and  it  was 
necessary  he  should  know  where  he  was,  so,  if  I  said 
anything  to  him  on  that  subject,  it  was  out-an-out  a 
matter  of  business,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  Miss 
Ardis,  or  Surrey,  either." 

"Bonnet,"  said  the  doctor,  sx>eaking  more  sternly 
than  the  other  had  ever  heard  him  speak,  "you  knew 
that  Miss  Ardis  was  going  to  Roger  Dunworth,  and 
that  wherever  he  was  she  was,  and  you  deliberately 
broke  your  word  to  me,  and  told  Prouter.  I  suppose 
he  told  Surrey,  for  they  came  down  together,  and  there 
has  been  great  trouble,  and  a  duel  has  been  fought, 
and  the  engagement  between  Roger  Dunworth  and 
Ardis  Claverden  has  been  broken  off  finally.  And 
you  are  at  the  bottom  of  it  all !  All  the  grief,  the 
desolation,  the  misery,  which  has  fallen  upon  the  Clav- 
erden family  and  upon  Roger  Dunworth  has  been 
caused  by  you  ! " 

"A  duel!"  exclaimed  Bonetti.  "That,  I  reckon, 
wiLs  l>etween  Dunworth  and  Surrey.  I  hope  Surrey 
was  killed ! " 

"He  was  not!"  the  doctor  said  angrily.  "And  is 
that  all  you  have  to  say  about  the  consequences  of 
your  unpardonable  treachery  * " 
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"It  appears  to  me,''  said  Bonetti,  "that  you  are 
allowin'  yourself  to  get  right  sharp  riled.  I  didn't 
make  anybody  fight  a  dueL" 

''You  are  the  cause  of  every  evil  thii^  that  hap- 
pened," said  the  doctor.  "K  it  had  not  been  for  you, 
those  men  would  not  have  gone  down  there,  and  at 
this  moment  Ardis  Claverden  would  have  been  a 
happy  betrothed  woman  in  her  father's  house.  In- 
stead of  that,  misery,  misery,  misery ! " 

"Upon  my  word,"  said  Bonetti,  "this  is  a  little  bit 
too  much  for  me  to  tackle !  Feelin'  as  you  once  did 
in  that  direction,— and,  with  you,  when  that  sort  of 
thing  comes  once  it  stajrs  always,— I  don't  see  why  you 
trouble  yourself  so  much  that  that  match  is  broken 
off!  Even  if  you  can't  get  a  girl  yourself,  it's  a  com- 
fort to  know  that  no  one  else  has  got  her." 

"Bonnet!"  cried  the  doctor,  "now  you  have  twice 
broken  your  word  to  me,  for  you  vowed  you  would 
never  mention  that  subject  apgain.  At  the  bottom 
of  every  feeling  I  have,  or  ever  had,  toward  Ardis 
Claverden,  is  the  strongest  desire  for  her  happiness, 
and  all  that  I  have  done  has  been  done  hoping  to 
make  her  happy.  A  marriage  with  Roger  Dunworth 
was  the  only  thing  in  the  world  which  could  have 
made  her  truly  happy,  and  this  would  have  been 
brought  about  but  for  your  infernal  treachery.  Bon- 
net, from  this  moment  you  are  no  friend  of  mine  ! " 

And,  with  flashing  eyes,  the  doctor  stepped  to  a  shelf 
to  get  the  book  he  had  come  for. 

"Doctor,"  said  Bonetti,  turning  toward  him,  "never 
in  my  life  did  I  see  you  in  such  a  temper !  And  it 
appears  to  me  you  are  not  showing  good  judgment. 
Now,  a  friend  with  some  sense  in  him,  that  you  can 
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tackle  to  or  have  him  tackle  to  you  whenever  there's 
need  for  it,  is  not  to  be  got  every  day.  And  if  he  mns 
a  little  short  in  this  thing  or  that  thing,  that  doesn't 
prove  he  hasn't  got  a  pretty  good  stock  on  hand  of 
what  you'd  be  likely  to  want  some  time  or  other,  if 
not  just  this  minute.  So  it's  my  advice  to  yon  to 
think  over  that  matter  a  little.  A  friend's  a  friend, 
and  a  man  ought  to  be  mighty  carefiQ  about  lettin' 
'em  slide.  If  you  were  to  stick  to  that  notion,  it  would 
be  as  hard  on  me  as  it  would  be  on  you.  Why,  one 
of  the  things  I  came  up  here  to-day  to  sjieak  to  yon 
about  was  to  ask  you  what  you  had  done  with  your 
horse.  You  might  as  well  have  let  me  have  the  use  of 
him  all  the  time  you  were  away,  and,  for  that  matter, 
now,  for  if  you  are  stayin'  at  Bald  Hill  you'll  not  be 
likely  to  need  him.     There's  plenty  of  horses  there." 

To  these  words  Dr.  Lester  had,  apparently,  paid  no 
attention,  but  had  busied  himself  in  boring  a  hole  in 
the  lower  sash  of  his  back  window,  into  which  he  had 
driven  a  screw,  so  that  the  window  could  not  be  opened 
from  the  outside.  WTien  he  had  finished  this  job,  he 
turned  to  Bonetti  and  said  :  "I  am  now  going  back  to 
Bald  Hill,  and  shall  shut  up  this  house." 

And  stepping  to  the  fire,  he  pushed  together  the 
burnt  remains  of  the  small  sticks  of  which  it  had  been 
made,  and  covered  them  with  ashes.  Bonetti  silently 
watched  these  movements  of  the  doctor,  and  when 
he  went  to  the  door  Bonetti  followed  him.  The  two 
stepped  out,  and  the  door  was  locked  behind  them. 

The  doctor  strode  away  toward  Bald  Hill  as  rapidly 
as  the  condition  of  the  roads  would  allow,  and  as 
Bonetti's  way  home  was  in  the  same  direction,  he  fol- 
lowed.   But  the  doctor's  long  legs  carried  him  on  at 
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a  rate  which  it  was  almost  impossible  for  Bonetti 
to  maintain,  and,  although  several  times  he  tried  to 
speak  to  the  doctor,  he  was  obliged  to  fall  back  before 
he  could  finish  his  remark.  Dr.  Lester  paid  no  atten- 
tion whatever  to  his  companion,  and  when  he  reached 
a  spot  where  he  could  make  an  advantageous  short 
cut  over  a  long,  sloping  pasture-field,  he  climbed  the 
roadside  fence  and  made  his  way  across  the  field. 

Bonetti  hesitated  for  a  moment,  for  this  detour 
would  take  him  out  of  his  way,  but  he  wished  very 
much  to  speak  to  the  doctor,  and  so  he  climbed  the  fence 
and  followed  him.  The  surface  of  the  half-dead  turf 
was  rather  rough,  but  it  made  better  footway  than  the 
road,  and  Bonetti  was  able  to  break  into  a  little  trot, 
and  thus  to  overtake  the  doctor. 

"Look  here,"  said  he,  running  by  the  side  of  the 
other,  "this  sort  of  thing  ain't  goin'  to  pay.  I  don't 
say  anything  about  what  has  riled  you.  A  man  has 
got  a  right  to  be  riled,  if  he  wants  to  be,  and  very 
often  it  does  him  good.  If  you  want  to  blaze  out 
against  me  for  what  you  say  I  have  done,  blaze  away ! 
I  don't  mind.  You've  got  a  right  to  do  it,  and  I  won't 
hinder.  But  this  cuttin'  loose  altogether  is  a  different 
kind  of  thing.  It  won't  do  for  you,  and  it  won't  do 
for  me.  If  you  would  just  reason  on  that  point  you'd 
see  it  for  yourself.  What's  done  is  done,  and  the  right 
thing  to  do  now  is  to  begin  all  over  again.  If  you  can 
get  any  good  out  of  me,  and  I  can  get  any  good  out  of 
you,  all  we  get  is  clear  gain.  And  what's  the  sense  in 
throwin'  it  away  t  To  cut  loose  like  this  don't  stand 
to  reason,  and  it  isn't  Christian.  It's  settin'  a  bad 
example  to  the  whole  neighborhood." 

At  this  point  the  doctor  climbed  another  fence, 
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and  kept  on  his  way  without  making  any  answer  to 
Bonetti's  appeals.  The  latter  still  followed,  speaking 
whenever  he  got  a  chance,  until  they  had  really  reached 
the  Bald  Hill  house,  when  the  two  separated,  Bonetti 
going  round  to  the  back,  and  the  doctor  keeping  on 
to  the  front  door. 

Bonetti  was  very  much  cast  down.  Few  things 
could  be  so  injurious  to  his  happiness  and  his  general 
well-being  as  a  breach  with  Dr.  Lester.  To  this  fel- 
low-philosophizer  he  had  been  in  the  habit,  for  years, 
of  going,  not  very  much  for  advice,  but  for  all  manner 
of  assistance  and  comfort  And,  although  he  did  not 
always  get  what  he  asked  for,  the  average  result  was 
very  favorable. 

"I  reckon,"  said  Bonetti,  as,  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  he  walked  round  the  back  of  the  house  toward 
the  barns,  "that  I'd  about  as  lief  lose  my  back  teeth  as 
split  with  the  doctor.  Confound  that  black-hearted 
scoundrel  Surrey !  He's  always  makin'  trouble  be- 
tween •friends.  I  wish  I  had  thrown  him  into  the  bot- 
tomless pit  of  the  Ridgeby  Caves  !  How  d'ye,  Uncle 
Shad?  You  don't  find  much  to  do  in  these  days,  do 
you?    The  winter  seems  to  hang  on." 

"Not  much  to  do !"  said  the  old  negro,  letting  his 
axe  rest  on  the  log  he  was  cutting.  "Why,  Mistah 
Bonnet,  dar's  on'y  free  times  in  de  whole  cohse  ob  de 
yeah  dat  dere  ain't  no  wuck  to  do,  an'  dem's  eatin'- 
time,  sleepin'-time,  an'  chu'ch-time." 

Bonetti  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "It  ain't  church- 
time  now,  ITncle  Shad,  and  you  needn't  preach.  So 
your  Miss  Ardis  has  gone  off  again,  has  shet " 

"Yaas,  sah,"  said  the  old  man.  "She's  done  gone 
off,  an'  it  'pears  like  to  we-all  as  if  nobody  lived  at 
Bald  Hill." 
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"There's  no  sense  in  that!"  said  Bonetti.  "The 
major  is  here,  all  the  same,  and  Miss  Ardis  is  in  the 
habit  of  goin'  away  every  winter." 

"Dat's  so,  Mistah  Bonnet,"  said  Uncle  Shad,  "but 
dis  time  is  pow'ful  dif  rent  from  any  udder  time. 
Eb'ry  udder  time  she  say  she  go  on  one  day,  an'  she 
say  she  come  back  on  anudder  day,  an'  on  dat  udder 
day  back  she  come,  shuh  as  clock-strikin'.  But  now 
I  reckon  she  neber  come  back  no  mo'.  We-all 
'spected  a  weddin'  heah,  wid  Mistah  Dunworf,  but 
dat's  done  smash  up.  We's  come  to  de  'elusion  dat 
Miss  Ardis'll  mahry  some  gemman  up  Norf,  an'  send 
for  de  major  to  come  lib  wid  her." 

"Humph  ! "  said  Bonetti.  "You  colored  people  do 
too  much  thinkin'.  It  injures  your  brains,  and  you 
ought  to  stop  it." 

"Don'  know  'bout  dat,"  said  Uncle  Shad,  reflectively. 
"Mos'  ob  our  brains  hab  got  putty  hard  shells,  an' 
dey  ain't  likely  to  split  wid  de  thinkin'  we-all's  got 
to  do.  An'  you  know,  Mistah  Bonnet,  we-all's  'bliged 
to  think  'bout  gittin'  mahr'ed." 

"Obliged  I "  said  Bonetti,  with  a  sneer.  "It  would 
be  better  for  you  and  everybody  else  if  you  would  let 
that  sort  of  thing  alone,  and  stick  to  your  work." 

"Bress  your  soul,  Mistah  Bonnet ! "  said  Uncle  Shad, 
"I  reckon  dat  ef  de  white  folks  listen  to  what  we-all 
say  dey'd  sometimes  do  better.  Now,  dar's  Mis'  Bon- 
net. If  she'd  listened  to  we-all,  she'd  gone  an'  mah- 
r'ed some  kind  o'  man  who'd  split  wood  fer  her,  an'  tote 
it,  too,  when  de  snow's  on  de  groun',  an'  gib  her  meat 
more'n  two  or  free  times  a  week,  an'  send  her  da'ters 
to  school  when  dey  was  growed  up  enough.  But 
thinkin'  ain't  no  good  now,  an'  she's  got  to  go  'long 
an'  do  her  own  pickin'  an'  scratchin'." 
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"And  you'd  better  go  along  and  cut  your  wood," 
said  Bonetti,  "instead  of  standin'  there  and  talkin' 
like  a  mush-head." 

"Dat's  so,"  said  Uncle  Shad.  And,  with  a  broad 
grin,  he  whanged  his  axe  into  the  log. 

Bonetti  walked  away  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 
"This  ought  to  have  been  the  first  of  April,"  he  mut- 
tered, "for  it  is  certainly  Fools'  Day ! " 

Then  he  passed  by  the  farm-buildings  and  servants' 
houses,  went  down  the  hill,  and  made  his  way  across 
the  fields  to  his  home. 
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It  was  quite  natural  that  the  Chiverleys  should  have 
been  disappointed  at  being  obliged  to  give  up  their 
proi)osed  sketching  tour  in  the  South.  But  it  was 
quite  as  natural,  considering  they  were  the  Chiv- 
erleys, that,  once  Spgain  established  in  their  loved 
studio,  they  should  say  to  each  other  a  dozen  times  a 
day  how  much  better  it  was,  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
to  be  at  home  and  at  work,  than  to  be  wandering  about 
in  the  South  making  sketches. 

They  had  made  many  studies  of  Southern  scenery, 
and  while  Mrs.  Chiverley  set  herself  to  work  to  finish 
the  little  picture  on  which  she  had  been  engaged  at 
the  time  of  their  sudden  departure  from  home,  her 
husband  got  out  a  large,  new  canvas,  and  with  hearty 
enthusiasm  began  a  picture  portraying  the  scenery  of 
northern  Greorgia  as  it  had  never  been  i)ortrayed 
before. 

Ardis,  too,  set  up  her  easel.  She  had  brought  her 
painting  outfit  with  her,  and  proposed  going  earnestly 
to  work,  with  Mr.  Chiverley  as  instructor  in  color  and 
manipulation.  There  was  nothing  drooping  or  stricken 
in  the  appearance  of  this  young  lady.  She  had  de- 
liberately resolved  that  her  life  was  not  to  be  overshad- 
owed by  what  had  happened,  and  whenever  there  was 
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an  opportunity  to  step  into  warmth  and  brightness, 
she  took  that  step.  She  was  not  trying  to  appear  to 
others  that  she  was  unstricken ;  she  was  resolutely  con- 
vincing herself  that,  this  thing  being  over,  she  was  the 
same  brave,  independent,  earnest  woman  she  had  been 
before. 

Mrs.  Chiverley  could  not  entirely  sympathize  with 
this  state  of  mind.  A  great  affliction— and  she  knew 
Ardis  had  been  greatly  afflicted— called  for  a  certain 
amount  of  consequent  sobriety.  One  might  dance, 
but  it  must  not  be  jigs.     Now,  Ardis  liked  jigs. 

"My  dear  child,"  she  said  to  Mrs.  Chiverley,  "why 
shouldn't  I  take  part  in  the  tableaux  of  the  homoeo- 
pathic patronesses?  Nobody  has  died  and  we  are  not 
wearing  mourning." 

And  in  the  tableaux  she  took  part. 

"There  is  something  under  all  this,"  thought  Mrs. 
Chiverley.  But,  whatever  was  under,  that  which  was 
above  was  most  charming  and  captivating  to  man, 
woman,  and  child. 

Easter  came  early  this  year,  and  in  the  revival  of 
social  festivities  Ardis  was  quite  willing  to  take  an 
animated  part.  Her  aunt  was  now  in  New  York,  and 
anxious  to  witness  the  triumph  of  her  niece  in  fashion- 
able life,  and  although  Ardis  would  not  leave  the 
Chiverleys  for  her  aunt's  hotel,  she  went  with  that 
lady  to  balls,  receptions,  germans,  and  private  theat- 
ricals, and  wherever  she  went  her  success  was  great. 
To  her  beauty  and  her  bright  intelligence  was  added 
a  certain  dash  of  manner,  born  of  the  independent 
spirit  which  lay  at  the  base  of  her  being,  which  carried 
all  before  it,  women  as  well  as  men.  Her  aunt  was 
very  proud  and  very  hopeful. 
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"What  she  must  do,"  she  thought,  "is  to  go  with  me 
to  Europe.  There  are  personages  of  high  degree  who 
come  over  here,  but  the  better  ones  remain  at  home." 

On  a  certain  gay  occasion  Ardis  met  Mr.  Egbert 
Dalrymple.  The  moment  this  young  man's  eyes  fell 
upon  her,  he  stalked  across  the  room  toward  her. 
Ardis  was  earnestly  engaged  in  conversation  with  a 
gentleman,  but  Dalrymple  drew  up  a  chair,  and  in- 
jected so  much  of  his  emotional  being  into  a  few  open- 
ing remarks  that  the  other  man  departed  as  if  he 
were  the  intruder. 

This  young  man  now  appeared  more  interesting  to 
Ardis  than  he  had  been  in  Virginia.  There  he  was  a 
bore;  here  his  oddities  threw  him  into  an  amusing 
relief.  As  for  Dalrymple  himself,  he  glowed.  When 
not  actually  with  Ardis,  he  was  near  her,  his  large  eyes 
ever  on  her.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  she  waltzed 
with  him,  and  when  that  dance  was  over,  and  he  had 
been  assured  he  had  no  chance  for  another,  the  young 
man  abruptly  left  the  house  and  telegraphed  to  his 
sister : 

**No  longer  in  the  outer  courts  of  heaven,  but  in  its 
inmost  shining  halls.'* 

"He  has  met  that  Claverden  girl,  and  of  course  he 
is  on  his  knees  before  her  ! "  said  Miss  Dalrymple,  the 
next  morning,  as  she  threw  the  telegram  into  the  fire. 
"Heaven,  indeed !  He  will  find  it  quite  the  oppo- 
site ! " 

The  Chi verleys  talked  a  great  deal  about  Ardis.  "It 
is  not  correct,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Chiverley,  one  morn- 
ing, leaning  back  in  his  chair  to  fix  a  critical  gaze 
upon  a  combination  of  color  he  was  working  into  the 
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trunk  of  a  tree,  "to  say  that  her  memory  most  linger. 
In  my  experience  of  life,  stretching  over  a  i>eriod  not 
necessary  to  recall,  I  have  found  that  memories  don't 
linger.  We  pass  through  stages  of  action  and  feeling, 
and  we  begin  again.    Ardis  will  begin  again." 

"You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  to  talk  in 
that  way ! "  said  his  wife.  "How  many  stages  did  you 
pass  through,  I  should  like  to  know,  before  you  entered. 
your  present  onet  And  how  many  more  do  you  ex- 
pect to  enter,  should  you  get  through  with  this!" 

"By  ^this'  I  suppose  you  mean  our  wedded  life," 
said  Mr.  Chiverley,  putting  in  some  touches  of  gray  to 
simulate  moss,  "which  is,  as  you  ought  to  know,  one 
all-absorbing  stage.  It  began  when  our  affections  first 
came  of  age,  and  will  continue  until  there  is  nothing 
left  of  them.  This  is  very  different  from  that.  That 
is  broken  off,  snapped  short,  done  with.  And,  at  her 
age,  there  is  the  certainty  that  she  will  b^n  again." 

"What  you  say  is  pure  assumption,"  said  Mrs. 
Chiverley. 

"You  may  think  so,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Chiverley, 
"but  if  you  would  trust  to  the  judgment  of  your  only 
husband  you  would  do  well.  What  he  saj'S  may  ap» 
pear  improbable  at  the  moment,  but,  as  time  rolls  on, 
the  correctness  of  his  conclusions  becomes  so  unmis- 
takably obvious  that  you  imagine  you  always  thought 
that  way  yourself." 

"I  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  Mrs.  Chiverley. 

"But  he  never  hesitates  to  seek  the  aid  of  a  col- 
lateral intelligence,  and,  therefore,  would  be  very  much 
obliged  to  you,  madam,  if  you  would  take  a  look  at 
this  tree  and  tell  him  if  it  resembles,  in  any  way,  those 
massive  trunks  we  saw  in  northern  Greorgia." 

"Do  you  know  what  I  would  call  that  picture,  if  I 
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were  yont"  said  Mrs.  Chiverley,  after  she  had  gazed 
at  it  a  few  moments. 

"I  wish  I  did,"  said  her  hnsband,  turning  quickly 
toward  her. 

"I  would  call  it  'The  Seven  Ages  of  Trees.'  There 
is  the  infant  tree,  and,  near  by,  the  sapling  school-boy, 
with  shining,  morning  face,  and  so  they  go  on,  includ- 
ing the  fat  justice  over  there,  until  they  reach  the 
second  childishness  of  this  aged  trunk,  inanely  decorat- 
ing itself  with  Virginia  creeper." 

"A  capital  idea ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Chiverley,  "capi- 
tal !  But  we  must  not  allow  our  fancies  to  interfere 
with  earnest  purpose.  This  is  a  scene  on  the  Upper 
Mississippi." 

Mrs.  Chiverley  sighed.  Earnest  purpose  seemed  to 
do  so  little  toward  selling  pictures !  At  present  the 
state  of  their  "permanent  gallery,"  as  Mr.  Chiverley 
sometimes  called  his  studio,  began  to  weigh  upon  the 
mind  of  his  wife.  There  were  periods,  coming  round 
in  tolerably  regular  cycles,  when  her  mind  was  a  good 
deal  weighed  upon  in  this  way. 

The  addition  of  Ardis  to  the  studio  family  in  no  way 
increased  the  pressure  on  Mrs.  Chiverley.  In  fact,  it 
lightened  it  On  this  second  visit,  Ardis,  as  a  sister 
artist,  had  insisted  upon  becoming  one  of  the  family 
and  paying  her  share  of  the  expenses,  and  she  paid, 
besides,  at  regular  rates,  for  the  tuition  received  from 
Mr.  Chiverley.  But,  in  order  to  make  the  financial 
afifairs  of  the  little  party  perfectly  satisfactory,  it  was 
necessary  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chiverley  should  also  pay 
their  share  of  the  expenses,  and  at  this  time  there  was 
reason  for  doubt  in  regard  to  the  power  of  the  worthy 
pair  to  accomplish  this. 

Where  the  picture  bought  by  ex-Qovemor  Upton 
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had  gone  Mrs.  Chiverley  did  not  know,  for  it  had  ar- 
rived at  Bald  Hill  securely  boxed,  and  addressed  to 
Ardis,  who,  of  course,  had  been  very  careful  not  to 
have  it  opened  during  the  stay  of  the  Chiverleys  in 
that  house.  But  where  the  money  had  gone  which 
paid  for  the  picture,  she  knew  very  well,  and,  more 
than  that,  she  knew  it  was  all  gone. 

Every  day  at  twelve  o'clock  Mr.  Chiverley  promptly 
ceased  from  his  labors,  and  went  out  to  take  a  brisk 
walk  until  one,  which  was  the  luncheon-hour.  It  hap- 
pened, during  one  of  these  absences,  that  a  middle-aged 
gentleman  came  into  the  studio.  He  came  because  he 
had  recently  discovered  that  this  was  a  studio  which 
he  had  never  visited,  and  it  would  have  lain  hard  nx>on 
his  conscience  to  know  of  a  studio  in  the  city  and  to 
be  ignorant  of  what  was  in  it. 

The  effect  produced  upon  this  gentleman  was  very 
much  like  the  effect  produced  upon  other  gentlemen 
who  visited  this  studio.  In  many  of  the  pictures  there 
was  something  which  at  first  sight  was  attractive,  but 
a  careful  examination  almost  always  revealed  some- 
thing else  which  was  very  disappointing.  Thus  the 
paintings  were  seldom  condemned  as  a  whole,  but  after 
a  visitor  had  made  the  round  of  the  room,  it  was  quite 
the  usual  thing  for  him  to  go  away  without  making 
any  reference  to  a  financial  transaction. 

Ardis  and  Mrs.  Chiverley,  each  at  their  easels,  occa- 
sionally glanced  at  this  gentleman,  who  had  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  latter  to  look  about  for  himself. 
Neither  of  them  had  any  hope,  but  each  had  a  feeble 
desire  to  see  if  he  looked  longer  at  one  picture  than  at 
another.  Presently  he  stopped  before  Mr.  Chiverley's 
recently  finished  canvas.     He  stood  there  for  some 
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time,  occasionally  stepping  a  little  back  in  order  to 
get  a  better  view,  and  then  coming  closer  again.  Pres- 
ently he  turned  to  Mrs.  Chiverley. 

"Madam,"  said  he,  "can  you  tell  me  where  the  scene 
of  this  picture  is  laidt  It  reminds  me  somewhat  of 
the  North  and  somewhat  of  the  South,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  does  not  contain  suggestions  of  the  East 
and  the  West" 

"Yes,"  thought  Ardis,  at  her  easel,  "and  of  the 
Northeast,  and  the  Sou'-sou'west,  and  all  the  other 
points  of  the  compass." 

Mrs.  Chiverley  left  her  seat  and  approached  the 
visitor.    She  was  a  little  piqued  at  his  remark. 

"Some  pictures  have  a  meaning,"  she  said,  "which 
is  not  apparent  to  every  one  at  first  sight" 

"You  are  correct,  madam,"  said  the  visitor. 

"This  painting,  for  instance,"  continued  Mrs.  Chiv- 
erley, "represents  the  seven  ages  of  trees."  And  then, 
with  as  much  readiness  as  Jacques  detailed  the  seven 
ages  of  man  to  the  duke,  she  pointed  out  in  the  trees 
of  the  picture  the  counterparts  of  these  ages. 

"Madam,"  said  the  visitor,  "you  delight  me.  I 
admit  that  I  utterly  failed  to  see  the  point  of  this 
picture,  but  now  that  I  am  aware  of  its  meaning,  I 
understand  its  apparent  incongruities.  Meaning  de- 
spises locality." 

"You  are  right,"  said  Mrs.  Chiverley,  earnestly. 
"Meaning  is  above  everything." 

"Madam,"  said  the  gentleman,  his  eyes  still  fixed 
upon  the  canvas,  "as  a  student  of  Shakespeare,  as  well 
as  a  collector,  in  a  small  way,  of  works  of  art,  I  desire 
to  have  this  picture,  provided  its  price  is  not  beyond 
my  means." 
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Mrs.  Chiverley  gazed  at  him  in  an  uncertain  way. 
She  did  not  seem  to  take  in  the  import  of  his  remark. 

From  her  easel,  Ardis  now  named  the  price  which 
Mr.  Chiverley  had  fixed  upon  for  the  picture.  He 
never  finished  a  painting  without  stating  very  em- 
phatically what  he  intended  to  ask  for  it. 

"That  is  reasonable,"  said  the  gentleman,  "and  you 
may  consider  the  picture  mine."  And  he  handed  Mrs. 
Chiverley  his  card.  Then^  imbued  with  a  new  interest 
in  the  studio,  he  walked  about  looking  at  others  of  the 
pictures. 

"This  little  study,"  said  he,  "seems  to  me  as  if  it 
ought  to  have  a  significance,  but  I  declare  I  am  again 
at  fault." 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Chiverley,  "it  ought  to  have  a 
significance.  In  fact,  there  is  a  significance  connected 
with  it.  I  could  easily  tell  you  what  it  is,  but  if  you 
were  afterwards  to  look  at  the  picture  you  would  see 
no  such  meaning  in  it." 

"Perhaps  this  is  one  of  your  husband's  earlier  works," 
said  the  gentleman,  "in  which  he  was  not  able  to  ex- 
press his  inspirations." 

"It  is  not  one  of  my  husband's  works,"  said  Mrs. 
Chiverley,  "it  is  mine." 

The  visitor  now  glanced  at  the  clock,  which  was 
ticking  away  more  cheerfully  than  it  had  ticked  for  a 
long  time,  and  said  that  he  must  go,  but  that  he  would 
come  again  to-morrow  and  look  at  more  of  the  paint- 
ings, and  probably  would  bring  a  friend  with  him. 

"The  best  time  to  come,"  said  Ardis,  speaking 
quickly,  "is  between  twelve  and  one.  At  that  hour 
there  is  the  best  light  on  the  pictures  in  this  studio." 

The  moment  the  gentleman  had  departed,  Ardis 
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flew  to  Mrs.  Chiverley  and  threw  her  arms  round  her 
neck.  "Now,  my  dearest,"  she  exclaimed,  "you  know 
your  vocation  in  life.  You  must  put  meanings  to  Mr. 
Chiverley's  pictures." 

When  the  head  of  the  house  returned,  he  was,  of 
course,  delighted  to  find  that  his  painting  had  been 
sold. 

"That  is  the  way  with  us!"  he  cried.  "We  have 
spasms  of  prosperity.  One  of  our  works  is  bought, 
and  up  we  go.  Let  us  so  live  while  we  are  up  that 
we  shall  not  remember  that  we  have  ever  been  down. 
And  now,  my  dear,  if  you  will  give  me  the  card  of 
that  exceptional  appreciator  of  high  art,  I  will  write 
his  bill  and  receipt  instantly,  so  that,  if  he  should 
again  happen  to  come  while  I  am  out,  there  may  be 
nothing  in  the  way  of  an  immediate  settlement." 

Mrs.  Chiverley  stood  by  him  as  he  sat  at  the  desk. 
"You  must  call  the  picture,"  she  said,  "'The  Seven 
Ages  of  Trees.^ " 

"Nonsense!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Chiverley,  turning 
suddenly  and  gazing  with  astonishment  at  his  wife. 
"That  will  do  for  a  bit  of  pleasantry,  but  the  title  of 
the  picture  is  'A  Scene  on  the  Upper  Mississippi.' 
You  don't  want  to  deceive  the  man,  do  you  t " 

"No,  I  do  not,"  said  Mrs.  Chiverley,  "and  that  is 
one  reason  why  I  did  not  give  it  your  title.  It  is  a 
capitally  painted  picture,  and  as  a  woodland  'Seven 
Ages '  it  is  simply  perfect.  That  was  what  it  was  sold 
for,  and  for  that,  and  nothing  else,  will  the  money 
be  paid." 

Mr.  Chiverley  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  longer, 
and  then, 'bursting  into  a  laugh,  he  returned  to  his 
desk.    "You  have  touched  me  to  the  quick,"  he  said. 
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"Money  has  given  titie  before,  and  it  shall  do  it  now. 
There  is  the  receipted  bill ! "  he  cried,  pushing  back 
his  chair.  "And  now  I  shall  run  down  and  get  some- 
thing of  the  pop  variety  to  add  to  our  luncheon.  We 
ought  to  have  an  uncommonly  good  meal  to  celebrate 
this  happy  anniversary.  But,"  he  said,  stopping  for  a 
moment,  "perhaps  it  has  not  been  a  year  since  we  sold 
a  picture." 

"Gro  along,"  said  Mrs.  Chiverley,  with  a  laugh^  "and 
let  the  pop  be  ginger-beer." 

The  impetuous,  affectionate,  and  earnest  admonition 
of  Ardis  went  straight  to  the  heart  of  Mrs.  Chiverley. 

"Yes,  that  is  what  I  will  do,"  she  said,  when  the 
two  were  alone.  "I  will  give  meanings  to  Mr.  Chiv- 
erley^s  pictures.  They  have  everything  but  that,  and 
if  I  can  give  them  what  they  lack,  I  am  sure  I  ought 
to  do  it  For  instance,"  she  continued,  "look  at  that ! 
Mr.  Chiverley  calls  it '  A  Study  of  Two  Women.'  But 
who  in  the  world  will  care  for  it  if  it  is  looked  upon 
simply  as  that?  They  are  well  painted,  but  they  are 
not  particularly  interesting  women.  Now,  I  shall  call 
it  'The  One  shall  be  Taken,  and  the  Other  Left, '  and 
don't  you  see  an  interest  immediately  begins  to  grow 
up  about  it  ?  The  mind  of  the  observer  is  set  to  work. 
How  shall  one  of  them  be  taken?  By  death,  by  cap- 
tor, or  by  bridegroom  ?  And  which  one  shall  be  taken  t 
And  why?  These  will  be  very  interesting  points. 
People  can  decide  as  they  please.  And  each  one  who 
looks  at  it  will  infuse  a  different  subtlety  into  the 
picture." 

The  next  day,  at  the  hour  at  which  he  had  been  told 
that  there  was  the  best  light  on  the  pictures,  the  pur- 
chaser of  "The  Seven  Ages"  came  again,  bringing 
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with  him  two  friends.  The  three  went  aronnd  the 
stndio  with  Mrs.  Chiverley,  and  looked  at  the  pictures 
with  her  eyes. 

"I  did  not  suppose,"  said  the  visitor  of  the  day  be- 
fore, turning  to  his  friends,  "that  we  had  among  us  an 
artist  so  capable  of  locking  up  in  an  apparently  ordi- 
nary exterior  such  lessons,  such  purports,  such  artistic 
admixture  of  the  simple  fact  and  the  basic  idea,  and  it 
is  the  unobtrusiveness  of  the  idea  which  gives  the  work 
its  greatest  value." 

"That  is  true,"  said  one  of  the  others.  "It  is  a  bore 
to  have  motives  thrust  upon  your  attention.  Pictures 
with  those  protuberant  significations  annoy  me." 

"Precisely,"  said  the  third  gentleman,  "and  although 
true  art  should  always  have  a  meaning,  it  should  allow 
us  to  discover  that  meaning  for  ourselves.  To  evoke 
mental  action  in  the  beholder  is  one  of  the  noblest 
objects  of  art." 

"The  Seven  Ages"  was  paid  for,  and  two  small  pic- 
tures, which  had  been  the  subjects  of  remark  by  Mrs. 
Chiverley,  were  bought. 

From  this  day  the  prosperity  of  the  Chiverleys 
began.  They  never  grew  rich,  nor  did  the  name  of 
the  painter  ever  become  truly  famous,  but  for  people 
who  liked  brains  in  a  picture  the  studio  became  a 
resort,  and  the  sale  of  a  painting  ceased  to  be  an  un- 
usual event. 

Mrs.  Chiverley  made  some  attempt  to  get  her  hus- 
band to  work  a  meaning  into  his  pictures  while  he 
was  painting  them,  but  in  this  she  did  not  succeed. 
When  they  were  finished  they  always  appeared  to  her 
to  mean  something  entirely  difierent  from  what  had 
been  originally  proposed,  and  she  was  forced  to  admit 
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to  herself  that  it  would  be  better  to  let  him  go  on  in 
his  own  way,  and  for  her  to  work  in  the  purports  after 
he  had  done  his  part.  It  was,  indeed,  as  she  had  dis- 
covered in  her  own  work,  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
work  up  a  picture  to  a  fixed  significance.  It  was  ever 
so  much  easier  to  adapt  the  significance  to  the  picture. 

Mr.  Chiverley  soon  learned  that  it  was  wise  to  allow 
his  wife  to  have  her  own  way  in  this  matter,  but  now 
and  then  he  rebelled.  When  she  had  worked  out  the 
meaning  of  a  painting  she  would  explain  it  to  him,  for 
it  was  not  to  be  exx>ected  that  his  work  would  always 
be  sold  in  his  absence. 

"CJonfound  it,  madam!"  he  exclaimed,  on  one  of 
these  occasions.  "That  is  a  painting  of  the  salt-mines 
of  Thurgis,  and  you  call  it '  The  Patriarch's  Last  BresJ^- 
fast ' !    It  seems  to  me  that  is  going  a  little  too  &r." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it!"  replied  Mrs.  Chiverley.  "We 
only  see  the  entrance  to  the  mines,  anjrway,  and  that 
will  do  as  well  for  one  kind  of  hole  as  another.  And 
who  will  care  for  the  salt-mines  of  Thurgis  t  As  for 
that  old  man,  sitting  on  a  rock  eating  his  simple  meal, 
he  doesn't  look  in  the  least  like  a  worker  in  the  mines. 
He  is  too  aged,  and  he  is  too  well  dressed.  BUs  pouch 
and  his  staff  show  him  to  l)e  a  traveller.  He  has 
stopped  here  to  eat  his  morning  meal,  and  he  little 
dreams  that  those  two  figures  in  the  middle  distance, 
standing  by  the  notch  in  the  rocks  through  which  he 
must  pass,  are  waiting  to  murder  and  to  rob  him.  The 
knowledge  of  this  in  the  beholder  of  the  picture  gives 
an  intensity  of  interest  to  that  simple  meal." 

"I  should  say  so!"  cried  Mr.  Chiverley.  "It  is 
horrid  !  I  never  painted  such  a  blood-chilling  subject 
in  my  life.     Those  men  are  peaceful  operatives  coming 
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to  their  work.  'No,  madam,  that  is  not  his  last  break- 
fast.   I  will  not  stand  it. " 

"Very  well,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Chiverley.  "Let  us 
call  it  'The  Wheel  of  Time.'  That  dark  opening  is 
really  the  entrance  to  the  mines,  or  workaday  life. 
That  old  man  has  finished  his  labors.  He  comes  ont— 
he  is  no  longer  fit  for  work.  He  sits  down,  he  takes  his 
ease.  Yonder  are  younger  men  coming  to  take  his 
place.  And  so  it  goes  on  forever.  The  wheel  of  time 
revolves." 

"It  will  not  do,"  said  Mr.  Chiverley.  "Too  gloomy. 
It  will  make  me  think  of  myself  hobbling  out  of 
this  studio  and  sitting  on  the  curbstone  eating  a  crust 
of  bread." 

Mrs.  Chiverley  earnestly  regarded  the  picture  for  a 
few  moments.  "If  that  does  not  suit  you,"  she  said, 
"suppose  we  call  it  'Dawn  at  Eve.'  Those  figures  are 
the  old  man's  sons.  He  has  been  wandering  over  the 
world  looking  for  them.  He  considers  himself  near  the 
end  of  his  days,  and  close  by  is  that  yawning  chasm 
which  symbolizes  to  him  the  grave  of  hope.  But  in  a 
few  moments  his  sons  wiU  reach  him,  new  life  will 
dawn  upon  him— dawn  at  eve !  That  title  will  suit 
the  picture  very  well,  because  there  is  a  tinge  of  sunset 
to  the  right,  while  on  the  other  side  there  is  a  decided 
early-morning  sky." 

"Very  good,"  said  Mr.  Chiverley.  "Let  the  salt- 
mines of  Thurgis  dawn !  But  I  must  beg  of  you,  my 
dear,  that  you  wiU  try  to  be  on  hand  when  the  subject 
of  this  picture  is  explained.  I  am  afraid  I  might  get 
things  mixed  and  call  it  'The  Evening  Breakfast,'  or 
'The  Salt  of  Hope.'" 
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Not  very  long  after  Mr.  Egbert  Dalrymple  had  waltzed 
with  Ardis  and  telegraphed  to  his  sister,  he  called  at 
the  studio.  He  did  not  come  to  buy  pictures;  he 
ignored  pictures.  It  would  have  been  difficult  for  aH 
ordinary  observer  to  decide  from  his  conduct  what  he 
had  come  for.  After  a  nod  to  Mrs.  Chiverley — her 
husband  was  not  at  home— and  a  silent  hand-shake  with 
Ardis,  who  was  at  work  at  her  easel,  he  walked  np  and 
down  the  room,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  what  Mrs.  Chiver- 
ley afterwards  called  "the  middle  future."  He  disre- 
garded invitations  to  take  a  seat,  and  when  Mrs. 
Chiverley,  thinking  it  her  duty,  as  mistress  of  the  house, 
to  endeavor  to  interest  every  \isitor,  asked  him  what 
he  thought  of  Mr.  Cbiverley's  last  picture,  he  stopped 
for  a  moment,  turned  his  eyes  toward  her,  and  in  a 
low  and  hollow  tone  inquired  :  *^Ls  he,  then,  deadt " 

This  remark,  notwithstanding  its  lugubrious  nature, 
made  both  the  ladies  laugh,  and  Mrs.  Chiverley  apolo- 
gized for  her  incorrect  expression.  Mr.  Dalrymple 
made  no  further  remark,  but  continued  his  solemn 
perambulations,  ever  and  anon  glancing  at  Mrs.  Chiv- 
erley as  if  he  wished  she  had  painted  her  last  picture 
years  upon  years  agone. 

This  good  lady  knew  very  well  what  was  the  matter 
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with  him,  and  at  last  she  felt  she  could  no  longer 
endure  his  striding  and  his  gazing.  Jumping  up,  she 
went  over  to  Ardis  and  whispered  to  her :  "Shall  I  go 
outt" 

Ardis  nodded,  and  putting  on  her  hat,  Mrs.  Chiver- 
ley  went  out. 

The  sound  of  her  steps  on  the  stairs  had  not  died 
away  when  Egbert  Dalrymple  approached  Ardis  and 
sank  upon  his  knees  beside  her  easel.  His  feet  were 
close  together,  with  the  toes  turned  up  beneath  them, 
and  he  sat  well  back  upon  his  heels.  His  hands  were 
clasped  before  him,  his  body  was  erect,  and  his  yearn- 
ing countenance  was  raised  toward  Ardis. 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  give  him  a  dab  of  red  paint 
on  his  nose  from  the  brush  she  held  in  her  hand,  for  it 
was  difficult  to  take  Egbert  Dalrymple  seriously.  But 
this  impulse,  of  course,  was  but  momentary. 

"I  need  not  speak,"  he  murmured.  "You  know  my 
soul— your  soul.  It  is  yours,  as  I  am.  Mind,  soul, 
hearty  body.     I  am  yours.     Only  that— yours." 

"If  you  were  really  mine,"  said  Ardis,  "the  first 
thing  I  should  tell  you  to  do  would  be  to  get  up ;  for 
if  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chiverley  come  back  and  find  you  in 
that  mediaeval  position  they  will  be  sure  to  go  instantly 
to  work  to  sketch  you." 

"Here  is  my  place,"  he  said.  "At  your  feet  always, 
through  the  forever.  I  am  yours,  only  yours,  else  I 
exist  not." 

"Mr.  Dalrymple,"  said  Ardis,  "I  thought  you  wanted 
to  say  something  like  this,  and  I  am  very  glad  you 
have  had  the  opportunity,  because,  for  my  part,  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  absolutely  and  positively  decline  to 
accept  you  as  mine.      It  will  be  of  no  use  at  all 
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for  yon  to  allude  to  this  sabject  again.  So  please 
get  np." 

The  yonng  man  did  not  move  from  his  position. 
"Your  words  make  no  difference,"  he  said.  "I  am 
yours,  that  is  all  I  am.  Tell  the  air  you  wiU  not  breathe 
it— tell  me  I  am  not  yours.    It  is  one." 

By  a  most  remarkable  concatenation  of  circum- 
stances, it  happened  that  at  that  moment  it  was  just 
one  o'clock,  and  as  the  clock  asserted  this  fact  in  a 
clear,  distinct  tone,  Mr.  Chiverley,  with  his  accustomed 
loyalty  to  luncheon-time,  opened  the  door. 

At  the  first  sound  of  his  coming  Egbert  Dalrymple 
rose  to  his  feet  and  turned  a  lowering  countenance 
upon  the  incomer.  Mr.  Chiverley  looked  surprised 
when  he  saw  him,  but  instantly  approached  with  cor- 
dial salutation. 

Dalrymple,  however,  took  no  notice  of  his  out- 
stretched hand,  but  standing  for  a  moment  with  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  floor,  he  ejaculated  "So ! "  and 
without  the  least  pretence  of  leave-taking,  he  strode 
away.  Mr.  Chiverley  burst  out  laughing,  and  Ardis 
could  not  help  joining  him.  "What  was  it  doing t" 
he  asked. 

"Proposing  and  getting  declined,"  said  Ardis. 

"I  don't  mind  luncheon  being  delayed,"  said  Mrs. 
Chiverley,  who  came  in  presently,  "if  Ardis  is  sure 
she  has  given  that  stalking  glare  his  quietus." 

"I  have  done  my  best/'  said  Ardis,  "but  I  am  by 
no  means  certain  that  I  have  suc<?eeded." 

Her  doubts  were  well  founded,  for  in  two  days  a 
long  letter  arrived  from  Mr.  Dalrymple,  in  which  he 
stated  that  as  it  was  impossible  to  he  exempt  from  inane 
intrusion  in  the  place  where  Miss  Claverden  was  now 
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staying,  he  was  forced  to  picture  his  soul  on  paper. 
And  this  he  did  to  the  extent  of  eight  pages.  But  in 
all  his  picturing  appeared  no  allusion  to  what  Ardis 
had  said  to  him.  It  was  his  custom  to  ignore  that 
which  was  distasteful. 

Ardis  returned  his  letter,  after  reading  a  page  or 
two  of  it,  and  briefly  wrote  that  as  he  and  his  family 
were  her  neighbors  at  her  native  place,  she  wished 
always  to  remain  on  good  terms  with  them,  but  any 
connection  stronger  than  that  of  friendly  neighbors 
was  simply  impossible,  and  she  requested  him  to  write 
her  no  more  letters,  and  never  again  to  return  to  the 
subject  which  he  had  broached  at  the  studio. 

In  a  few  days  more  she  received  another  letter, 
which  she  sent  back  unopened,  and  it  was  not  long 
after  this  that  Mr.  Dalrymple  called  ujwn  her.  For- 
tunately she  was  not  at  home. 

"It  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  have  him  shot," 
said  Mr.  Chiverley,  afterwards.  "This  sort  of  perse- 
cution will  not  do  at  all." 

"You  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  shoot  him,"  said 
Ardis.  "I  shall  not  open  his  letters,  and  if  he  presents 
himself  again  to  me,  I  can  effectually  dispose  of  him. 
Now  that  I  know  what  he  really  is,  I  shall  show  him 
what  I  can  be." 

Spring  advanced ;  the  weather  became  more  and 
more  delightful.  The  festivities  of  society  gradually 
disappeared,  the  people  in  the  rural  districts  began 
to  advertise  admirable  country  residences  eight  min- 
utes^ walk  from  the  railroad  station,  and  Major  Clav- 
erden  wrote  from  Bald  Hill  that  in  that  part  of  the 
world  the  joyful  season  called  by  him  the  "  Ardis-time  " 
had  come. 
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So  Ardis,  reversing  the  action  of  the  migratory  birds, 
prepared  to  fly  southward,  to  where  the  cool  breezes 
from  the  Blue  Ridge  blew  all  summer  over  the  hills 
and  through  the  valleys  of  her  native  county. 

The  Chiverleys,  of  course,  bewailed  her  going,  but 
as  they  were  to  visit  Bald  BUll  in  the  summer,  they 
bore  up  bravely. 

Her  aunt  showed  that  she  had  been  greatly  dis- 
appointed in  the  result  of  Ardis's  stay  in  New  York. 

"It  was  all  on  account  of  your  living  in  that  studio," 
she  said.  "If  you  had  been  here  with  me  I  believe 
you  would  have  had  half  a  dozen  proposals  during  the 
past  season,  but  of  course  nobody  was  going  to  call  on 
you  there." 

Ardis  laughed.  "We  had  visits,"  she  said,  "from  a 
great  many  pleasant  people.  And  more  than  that,  I 
received  in  that  studio  a  proposal  of  marriage." 

"From  whom!"  asked  her  aunt,  quickly. 

"From  a  gentleman  who  lives  in  the  Bald  Hill 
neighborhood,  but  who  has  spent  part  of  the  winter  in 
this  city." 

"Humph  ! "  said  her  aunt.  "You  can  get  plenty  of 
that  kind  without  coming  here  and  going  into  society. 
Of  coui^e  you  rejected  him  !  " 

"Oh,  yes/'  said  Ardis. 

"Next  winter,"  said  her  aunt,  "you  must  positively 
come  and  stay  with  me,  and  if  you  want  to  study 
painting,  you  can  go  to  your  studio  in  the  mornings. 
Then  we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see." 

"Yes,"  said  Ardis,  "that  is  what  we  shall  see." 

If  the  rising  of  the  sun,  if  the  birds  and  flowers  of 
spring,  if  the  glories  of  the  summer,  if  the  full  fruition 
of  the  vines  and  the  golden  wealth  of  the  fields,  had  all 
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come  in  one  day  to  Major  Claverden,  they  would  have 
been  paled,  overshadowed,  and  rendered  nnnoticeable 
by  the  coming  of  his  daughter.  And  no  bird  nor 
flower,  sun  nor  season,  was  gayer  or  more  beautiful  or 
brighter  than  was  Ardis. 

"She  has  got  over  it !  entirely  over  it !  It  is  easy 
to  see  that ! "  said  the  m^jor  to  Dr.  Lester,  as,  late  on 
the  evening  of  his  daughter's  arrival,  they  sat  in  the 
library  with  their  pipes. 

"Yes,"  said  the  doctor,  "I  think  she  has." 

Dr.  Lester's  mental  being  was  in  a  tremble.  Ten 
times  a  minute,  when  he  trembled  the  most,  did  he 
tell  himself  that  there  was  no  earthly  reason  nor  justi- 
fication for  any  feeling  of  this  kind.  But  still  his 
mental  being  continued  to  tremble. 

"Of  course  I  am  glad,"  the  miyor  went  on  to  say, 
"very  glad  to  see  that  my  child  has  i>8ssed  through 
this  terrible  ordeal  without  scar  or  scorch,  but  I  can- 
not help  feeling  a  little  disappointment  at  the  same 
time.  If  there  had  been  the  least  sign  in  her  manner 
that  she  remembered  what  had  been,  I  should  have 
felt  a  slight  encouragement.  But  she  asked  about 
Roger  Dunworth  precisely  as  she  would  have  inquired 
about  one  of  those  young  Englishmen  he  is  teaching 
to  be  farmers." 

"Yes,  I  noticed  that,"  said  the  doctor. 

"I  did  not  believe,"  said  the  major,  "that  I  could 
allow  myself  to  drop  into  such  a  doleful  train  of 
thought  on  this  happy  day.  But  it  is  no  wonder  my 
spirits  should  be  downcast  when  I  consider  that,  leav- 
ing out  Roger,  there  is  not  one  man  in  the  whole  circle 
of  my  acquaintance  to  whom  I  would  wish  to  give  my 
daughter's  hand." 
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The  doctor  sighed  and  nodded.  For  some  moments 
the  two  sat  in  silence.    Then  said  the  major : 

"Is  your  pipe  out!" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  doctor. 

"Then  suppose  we  go  to  bed,"  remarked  his  hosL 

Life  at  Bald  Hill  now  went  on  very  much  as  it  had 
gone  in  the  past  summer.  Ardis  painted,  rode,  and 
visited.  People  came  and  went  And  the  country 
grew  beautiful,  as  it  knew  well  how  to  grow. 

Roger  Dunworth  did  not  go  to  Bald  Hill.  He  in- 
tended to  do  so,  but  he  would  wait  awhile.  He 
knew  exactly  how  Ardis  would  receive  him  when  he 
went.  She  would  be  to  him  the  same  kindly,  charm- 
ing hostess  that  she  was  to  everybody.  In  her  de- 
meanor there  would  be  nothing  to  suggest  the  past. 
For  himself,  he  knew  that  his  first  meeting  with  her 
would  be  a  heartbreaking  plunge.  He  would  have  to 
take  it,  but  not  yet. 

A  very  faithful  visitor  to  Bald  Hill  was  Tom  Prouter. 
This  enterprising  young  man,  having  disposed  of 
his  milk  business  in  a  fragmentary  manner,— that  is  to 
say,  by  selling  some  of  the  cows  to  Mr.  Dunworth,  some 
to  a  butcher,  the  only  good  horse  to  Miss  Airpenny, 
and  the  wagons  and  utensils  to  anybody  who  would 
take  them  at  any  price,— had,  with  all  the  enthusiastic 
earnestness  of  his  nature,  taken  up  the  life  of  a  vine- 
grower.  He  had  found  a  man  who  was  desirous  of 
laying  down  such  a  life,  and  had  bought  of  him  a  vine- 
yard well  planted  but  not  yet  in  bearing,  in  the  midst 
of  which  stood  a  little  house  of  four  rooms. 

Prouter  was  charmed  to  find  everything  thus  ready 
to  his  hand.  There  was  a  living-room— parlor,  library, 
study,  or  whatever  one  might  choose  to  call  it — in 
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which  he  conld  have  his  meab  and  enjoy  himself  after 
his  labors.  Back  of  this  room  was  a  little  kitchen^ 
and  above  were  two  chambers,  one  for  himself  and  one 
for  a  friend.  His  servants— as  many  as  he  might  need 
—conld  sleep  in  their  own  cabins. 

He  now  launched  himself  boisterously  into  his  new 
career.  He  began  by  having  the  little  house  painted, 
inside  and  out,  and  spared  no  money  in  furnishing  it 
handsomely  and  comfortably.  He  put  up  a  bam  and 
other  outbuildings,  which  somewhat  dwarfed  the 
house,  and  even  planned  for  the  planting  of  a  grove  of 
trees  and  a  wooded  avenue  leading  down  to  the  main 
road.  But  having  reflected  that  tall  trees  would  shade 
his  vines,  he  gave  up  this  scheme. 

"This  is  a  business,"  he  said  to  Miss  Airpenny,  who 
had  ridden  over  to  look  at  his  place,  "into  which  a 
man  can  put  all  the  energy  of  his  nature.  Now,  you 
couldn't  put  all  the  energy  of  your  nature  into  milk, 
could  youf  " 

"No,  I  couldn't,"  said  Miss  Airpenny.  "It's  not  a 
bad  little  house.    What  will  you  sell  it  fori " 

"Sell  it ! "  cried  Tom  Prouter,  his  face  flushing  its 
reddest.  "Do  you  suppose  I  would  sell  itf  You 
might  as  well  ask  a  man  to  sell  his  wife  or  his  children 
as  to  sell  his  home,  to  which  he  intends  to  devote  the 
thoughts  and  labors  of  his  life,  and  where  he  exi)ects 
to  peacefully  end  his  days !  A  home  is  a  home,  and 
not  a  thing  for  bargain  and  sale ! " 

"Really ! "  remarked  Miss  Airpenny.  "And  now  let 
me  see  what  sort  of  bam  you  have  built" 

As  soon  as  the  frost  was  out  of  the  ground,  Tom 
Prouter  arose  at  daybreak,  and  worked  with  his  own 
hands  in  his  vineyard.     This  continued  for  about  a 
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week,  and  then  he  found  it  would  be  better  economy 
to  employ  some  laborers  and  give  most  of  his  time  to 
overseeing  them. 

All  now  went  on  very  well  until  Miss  Ardis  Claver- 
den  returned  to  Bald  Hill,  and  then  Tom  Prouter 
suddenly  remembered  that  his  bachelor  establishment 
might  place  him  in  a  false  light  Without  sufficient 
reflection  he  had  made  everything  look  too  permanent. 
He  very  much  objected  to  being  looked  upon  as  a  per- 
manent bachelor,  and  he  bitterly  told  himself  that  he 
ought  to  have  thought  of  that  before.  He  desired  a 
reputation  for  energy  and  industry,  but  it  must  be 
that  sort  of  energy  and  industry  which  belonged  to 
the  head  of  a  family. 

However,  if  he  had  made  a  mistake  he  must  do  his 
best  to  correct  it.  On  his  first  visit  to  Miss  Claverden 
—and  this  was  the  day  after  she  arrived— he  made  it 
very  plain  to  her  that  his  present  place  of  residence 
and  endeavor  was  nothing  more  than  a  training-school. 
Of  course  such  a  house  as  he  had  would  not  do  at  all 
for  a  lifelong  home,  such  as  he  proposed  to  establish, 
but  it  very  well  answered  his  purpose  while  he  was 
fitting  himself  for  the  management  of  an  estate  in  this 
part  of  the  country. 

^^It's  a  great  deal  better,  you  know,"  said  he,  "to 
be  well  grounded  in  that  sort  of  thing— vines,  land, 
stoek,  and  such  like— before  you  go  into  it  on  a  big 
scale,  with  a  house  with  a  lot  of  rooms  in  it,  and  all 
that.     Isn't  it,  now,  Miss  Claverden!" 

^^Ob,  yes,"  answered  the  lady.  "I  think  your  plan 
is  a  very  good  one.  Many  men,  now  rich,  have  begun 
life,  and  even  brought  up  families,  in  houses  no  larger 
than  yours." 
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"By  George ! "  said  Proutcr  to  himself,  as  he  got 
into  his  dog-cart  to  drive  away,  "that's  a  royal  girl ! 
I  really  believe  that  if  she  ont-and-ont  loved  a  man  she 
would  be  willing  to  go  with  him  and  live  in  a  house 
no  bigger  than  mine !  And  mine  isn't  a  bad  house, 
either !  If  I  build  on  one  side  of  it  a  drawing-room 
and  a  dining-room,  and  a  library  with  a  bay-window 
in  it,  and  some  good-sized  bedrooms  up-stairs,  and  per- 
haps a  third  story  for  boxes,  servants,  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  it  would  be  no  end  of  a  good  house.  And  then 
I  should  certainly  plant  the  grove  and  the  avenue  of 
trees,  even  if  they  did  shade  a  few  vines.  But  don't 
you  hurry,  Tom,  my  boy.  Be  careful  about  mistakes. 
*  Steady '  is  the  word ! " 

"Steady  "  was  truly  the  word  most  applicable  to  Tom 
Prouter's  \isits  to  Bald  Hill.  Nearly  every  day  found 
him  there.  There  was  never  any  lack  of  excuse  for 
going,  if  excuse  were  needed.  His  interest  in  vine- 
growing  urged  him  to  frequent  counsel  with  Major 
Claverden,  who  was  always  glad  to  talk  with  anybody 
upon  this  great  subject. 

This  year  the  old  gentleman  was  a  little  despondent, 
for  the  wine  of  Bald  Hill  seemed  slipping  away  into 
the  very  distant  future.  The  vines  which  he  had  ex- 
I)ected  to  yield  this  year  the  much-desired  juice  were 
in  a  bad  condition,  and  would  probably  have  to  be 
grubbed  up,  the  fate  which  so  many  of  his  experi- 
mental vines  had  already  met.  Grubbing  up  was  easy 
enough,  but  the  time  required  for  the  new  vines  to 
reach  their  period  of  rich  maturity  discouraged  the 
major.  He  had  almost  determined  not  to  make  any 
more  plantings. 

Prouter  was  full  of  hope.  He  was  eager  to  plant 
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all  sorts  of  things.  It  was  his  planting-time  of  life, 
and  his  cheery  enthusiasm  had  a  good  effect  ux>on  the 
m%jor,  who  was  always  glad  to  see  him. 

After  each  of  these  conferences  Prouter  was  sure  to 
make  a  stop  at  the  studio,  or  the  house,  or  under  some 
spreading  tree  on  the  lawn,  or  in  whatever  other  place 
he  might  be  able  to  find  Miss  Claverden.  There  his 
tongue  would  wag,  his  face  flush,  and  his  eyes  sparkle 
for  as  long  a  time  as  he  deemed  proper  for  a  man  who 
had  declared  "steady "  to  be  the  word.  He  did  not 
wish  the  lady  to  think  he  was  an  idle  fellow  with 
plenty  of  time  on  his  hands,— such  men  were  not  well 
thought  of  in  that  community,— and  he  seldom  took 
leave  without  making  some  reference  to  the  necessity 
of  hurrying  home  to  attend  to  his  afEairs. 

One  morning  Mr.  Prouter,  on  inquiring  for  Miss 
Claverden,  was  informed  by  a  servant  that  she  was  in 
the  library.  He  proceeded  toward  this  familiar  room, 
but  before  he  reached  the  door  he  discovered— what 
the  maid  had  not  told  him— that  the  lady  was  not 
alone. 

Prouter  instinctively  stopped.  He  did  not  wish  to 
intrude  upon  Miss  Claverden,  but  he  also  greatly  ob- 
jected to  going  away  without  seeing  her.  He  was  not 
a  man  who  listened  by  partly  opened  doors,  but  still, 
if  the  person  inside  should  be  Dr.  Lester  or  any  other 
intimate  friend  of  the  family,  he  would  not  hesitate 
to  go  into  the  room.  It  was  a  gentleman's  voice  he 
heard,  but  he  did  not  recognize  it,  and  he  was  on  the 
point  of  turning  away  when  his  attention  was  arrested 
by  the  high  tones  of  MLss  Claverden's  reply  : 

"Mr.  Dalrymple,"  she  said,  "I  told  you  never  again 
to  mention  this  subject  to  me.     Since  you  pay  no  re- 
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gard  whatever  to  my  wishes,  I  am  forced  to  ask  yon  to 
leave  me.  And  nnless  yon  come  as  a  friend  of  the 
family,  and  withont  any  intention  of  offering  yonrself 
to  me,  I  desire  that  yon  shall  not  visit  this  honse 
again." 

In  almost  any  other  instance  the  impropriety  of 
listening  any  longer  wonld  have  been  very  plain  to 
Tom  Pronter,  bnt  at  this  moment  he  was  too  mnch 
agitated  to  consider  propriety.  There  was  a  man  in 
that  room  who  was  insulting  Ardis  Claverden !  He 
knew  now  who  he  was— an  unspeakable  ass.  And  she 
was  ordering  him  out  of  the  honse.  Perhaps  she  might 
need  assistance ! 

Now  Mr.  Dalrymple  spoke.  "Demand,"  he  said, 
speaking  clearly  and  smoothly,  '^that  I  become  a  blond. 
Ask  me  to  be  of  hoary  age,  corpulent— decrepit  I 
can  be  any  of  these  as  well  as  one  who  loves  you  not 
Yours  now,  yours  always.  Words  matter  not,  time 
changes  me  not    But,  as  you  desire,  I  go  now." 

The  stupendous  effrontery  of  these  remarks  made 
the  blood  boil  in  the  veins  of  Tom  Pronter.  His  Eng- 
lish heart  of  oak  swelled  and  throbbed  within  him, 
and  every  one  of  his  vigorous  muscles  seemed  to  grow 
tense  and  hard.  Should  he  bound  into  the  room  and 
dash  that  man  to  the  floor  f  Or  should  he  spring  upon 
him  as  he  came  out,  rush  him  to  the  door,  and  hurl 
him  over  the  railing  of  the  porch  f 

But  Miss  Claverden  now  came  out  of  the  room,  her 
face  pale  and  her  step  quick,  and  behind  her  followed 
Egbert  Dalrymple.    Pronter  sprang  to  her  side. 

"Shall  I  ki— "  "Kill  him,"  he  was  going  to  say,  but 
changed  it  to  "kick  him  down  the  steps!" 

Ardis  betrayed  no  surprise  at  Mr.  Prouter's  words, 
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nor  at  his  apparent  knowledge  of  the  situation.  She 
was  agitated  and  angry.  "Let  him  alone ! "  she  said. 
"It  is  only  Mr.  Dalrymple  !     He  is  going." 

Prouter  did  not  move,  but  his  eyes  flashed,  his  fists 
were  clinched,  and  his  sinewy  form  was  all  a-tingle  for 
a  spring.  Egbert  Dalrymple,  as  he  walked  deliberately 
out  of  the  library  and  toward  the  hall  door,  glanced 
at  the  young  Englishman  with  about  as  much  fear  and 
as  much  interest  as  if  he  had  been  a  badly  stuffed  tiger 
in  a  furrier's  window.  Reaching  the  door,  he  turned 
and  bowed  to  Ardis,  and  then,  drawing  on  his  gloves 
as  he  went,  he  descended  the  steps  and  walked  over 
the  lawn. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day,  and,  imi)elled  by  his  youth 
and  vigor  and  his  love  for  the  scent  of  foliage  and 
herbage,  he  had  come  afoot  across  the  fields.  As  he 
walked,  he  stooped  and  picked  a  daisy.  He  looked  at 
it  a  moment,  raised  it  to  his  lips  and  kissed  it,  then  he 
looked  at  it  again. 

"The  same  daisy,"  he  murmured.  After  which  he 
carefully  put  it  into  his  buttonhole,  and  glancing 
downward  at  it,  munnured  :  '*The  same  daisy  !  So  ! 
Always  the  same  !     Ever  the  same  ! " 

Then  with  easy  and  graceful  tread  he  passed  on 
over  the  soft  grass  and  through  the  shaded  pathways 
of  the  woods,  inhaling  with  expanded  chest  the  fra- 
grant air  already  touched  with  the  warmth  of  coming 
summer. 

As  soon  as  Dalrjnnple  had  gone,  Ardis  walked  out 
on  the  broad  piazza  at  the  back  of  the  house,  Prouter 
aocompauying  her. 

**You  must  excuse  me,  Miss  Claverden,"  he  said. 
"You  may  think   I  have  been  intruding,  but  they 
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told  me  you  were  in  the  library,  and  when  I  reached 
the  door  I  heard  you  speaking  severely  to  that— thing, 
and  I  didn't  know  but—" 

"Oh,  don't  mention  him,"  said  Ardis,  taking  a  seat 
"He  has  gone,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it !  Isn't  this 
a  lovely  day  t  If  it  hadn't  been  necessary  to  send  my 
mare  to  be  shod  I  should  have  been  off  for  a  gallop 
over  the  fields." 

"Oh,  that  needn't  stop  you!"  cried  Prouter. 
"There's  my  horse  at  the  front  in  the  dog-cart  I  can 
have  him  out  of  the  shafts  and  your  saddle  on  him  in 
no  time.  He  has  never  been  ridden  by  a  lady,  but  I 
wager  he  will  go  finely.  And  if  I  may  ride  with  you, 
any  mount  will  do  for  me." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Ardis,  with  a  smile,  "but  I  think 
we  will  postpone  the  ride.  And  now  sit  down  and  tell 
me  how  you  get  on  with  your  meals.  Yesterday  you 
said  that  you  had  to  cook  your  breakfast  yourself." 

It  was  a  delightful  change,  she  thought,  after  the 
scene  she  had  just  passed  through,  to  sit  and  talk  to  an 
absolutely  unromantic  young  man  who  could  converse 
without  adoring  and  whose  mind  ran  upon  horses  and 
vines  instead  of  souls  and  futures.  The  excitement 
which  her  anger  had  caused  had  not  yet  died  away, 
and  it  showed  itself  in  the  brightened  vivacity  of  her 
words  and  manner.  To  Prouter  it  was  heavenly  to 
talk  on  any  subject  to  this  sparkling  angel. 

"That  is  a  fact,"  he  said.  "I  did  have  to  cook  my 
own  breakfast.  The  woman  who  has  been  coming  in 
to  do  that  sort  of  thing  was  such  a  beastly  cook  that  I* 
vowed,  when  I  was  eating  my  dinner  the  night  before, 
that  as  soon  as  I  had  finished  I  would  drive  her  out  of 
the  house,  and  the  moment  I  had  swallowed  the  last 
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monthfiQ  I  got  np  and  did  it  I  have  another  one 
now,  thongh  I  fiancy  she  is  going  to  tnm  ont  worse 
than  the  last  But  I  have  heard  of  a  negro  man  down 
in  the  other  end  of  the  county  who  has  been  in  the 
navy.  Now,  if  you  can  get  hold  of  a  fellow  who  has 
been  in  the  navy,  he  can  almost  always  cook.  And  he 
can  make  himself  useful  to  you  in  other  ways,  too. 
He  can  brush  your  trousers,  black  your  boots,  and  do 
all  that  sort  of  thing." 

"A  perfect  treasure  such  a  man  would  be !"  cried 
Ardis,  laughing  so  heartily  that  Prouter  joined  in 
without  in  the  least  seeing  any  cause  for  hilarity. 

"But  I  don't  want  you  to  think.  Miss  Claverden," 
he  cried,  "that  I  am  intending  always  to  get  on  in  this 
slipshod  fashion.  I  am  making  plans  in  my  mind  for 
a  regular  corps  of  servants,  and  I  don't  know  but  I 
shall  import  them  from  England.  They  are  thoroughly 
trained  over  there,  you  know— butlers,  cooks,  house- 
maids, footmen,  even  down  to  the  stable-boys.  Every 
rascal  of  them  knows  what  he  has  to  do,  and  goes  and 
does  it." 

"But  what  use  could  you  have  for  such  a  household, 
Mr.  Prouter!"  exclaimed  Ardis.  "You  would  be 
obliged  to  get  lodgings  for  them  in  the  neighborhood  : 
your  house  would  not  hold  them." 

"Bless  my  soul,  Miss  Claverden!"  said  Prouter. 
"Don't  you  know  I  shall  not  always  live  in  a  little 
bouse  like  that?  I  am  making  plans  now  to  add  to  it 
—to  build  up  a  regular  mansion." 

"Your  servants  will  need  a  very  good-sized  house," 
sjiid  Ardis.  "And  shall  you  continue  to  live  in  the 
little  part  of  it!" 

And  thus  the  talk  went  merrily  and  earnestly  on 
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until  Pronter  declared  that  he  should  have  been  off 
long  ago,  and  tore  himself  away.  He  went  home, 
skipping  over  the  grassland  forgetting  that  he  had 
come  in  a  dog-cart.  As  he  approached  his  vineyard 
the  laborer  on  watch  aroused  the  two  others,  who  were 
comfortably  napping  in  the  sun,  and  the  three  went 
vigorously  to  work. 

"Boys,"  cried  Prouter,  striding  radiantly  into  their 
midst,  "this  is  a  glorious  day,  and  I  am  going  to  give 
you  a  half-holiday !  and  here  is  fifty  cents  apiece  for 
you.  But  hold  up  !  Before  you  go,  one  of  you  must 
run  over  to  Bald  Hill  and  get  my  horse  and  dog- 
cart.    I  didn't  come  back  by  the  road." 

"Reckon  he  done  sell  dat  little  farm  o'  hisn,"  said 
one  laborer  to  the  other,  as  they  gayly  walked  home- 
ward. "Don't  reckon  dar's  anything  in  dis  whole 
worP  dat  make  him  so  pow'ful  tickled  as  to  sell  his 
place." 

"Ef  he's  done  gone  an'  sol'  it,"  said  the  other,  "I 
reckon  we-all  kin  wuck  at  de  nex'  thing  he  buys,  jes' 
de  same ! " 

"Dat's  so,  shuh ! "  was  the  reply. 

These  men  had  been  assistants  in  the  milk  business. 
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In  these  early  summer  days  this  world  was  a  very 
happy  world  to  Tom  Pronter.  It  had  always  presented 
to  him  a  gladsome  aspect,  though  sometimes  flecked 
with  spasmodic  streaks  of  business  or  social  perplexi- 
ties, but  now  it  glowed  beneath  him  as  though  he 
walked  upon  the  upper  surface  of  a  sun-gilded  cloud. 

He  continued  to  make  frequent  visits  to  Bald  Hill, 
but  he  was  very  wary  and  prudent  about  them. 
"Steady"  was  still  the  word.  He  thought  he  had 
been  indiscreet  in  making  mention  of  the  house  he 
intended  to  build  and  of  the  servants  he  would  employ. 
The  knowledge  of  that  sort  of  thing  ought  to  dawn 
upon  a  person  gradually.  If  it  were  plumped  down 
too  suddenly  it  would  appear  to  have  a  design  in  it. 

Now,  Prouter  did  not  wish  that  Miss  Claverden 
should  imagine  that  he  had  any  designs  upon  her. 
He  had  never  been  so  cautious  in  his  life.  The 
present  strongest  desire  of  his  nature  was  to  make  a 
good  impression  upon  the  lady  of  Bald  Hill.  He  en- 
deavored to  banish  from  his  manner  and  deportment 
all  signs  of  frivolity  and  fitfulness,  and,  consequently, 
he  sometimes  became  a  little  dull ;  but  as  he  never 
perceived  this,  the  world  glowed  no  less  brightly  be- 
neath him. 
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In  order  that  the  neighborhood  might  not  come  to 
too  hasty  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  constant  inter- 
course which  he  kept  up  with  Bald  Hill,  he  also  made 
visits  to  others  of  his  friends,  but  these  never  inter- 
fered with  the  regularity  of  his  dropping  in  on  the 
msyor  and  his  daughter. 

Sometimes  he  visited  his  old  friends  and  country- 
men, the  Quantrills,  and  had  some  lively  talks  with 
Miss  Airpenny,  with  whom  he  felt  under  no  manner 
of  restraint,  and  could  be  as  frivolous  and  fitful  as  he 
pleased.  Occasionally  he  stopped  and  had  a  smoke 
and  chat  with  Dr.  Lester,  and,  much  to  the  amusement 
of  the  Cranton  family,  paid  some  long  visits  to  Miss 
Norma. 

Next  to  Bald  Hill  he  liked  best  to  visit  the  Dun- 
worth  farm,  but  it  was  more  on  account  of  the  pleasure 
he  received  from  the  society  of  Messrs.  Parchester, 
Skitt,  and  Cruppledean  than  from  that  of  the  master 
of  the  house.  He  could  not  help  feeling  a  very  great 
pity  for  Roger  Dunworth,  and  as  he  well  knew  that  it 
would  not  do  to  exhibit  any  sentiment  of  this  sort,  his 
efforts  at  repression  resulted  in  a  certain  stiffness  which 
was  very  unpleasant  to  himself,  whatever  it  might  be 
to  any  one  else. 

He  was  very  glad  to  be  able  to  assure  himself  that 
until  he  had  become  certain  that  the  engagement 
between  Miss  Claverden  and  Dunworth  was  positively 
broken  off,  he  had  never  thought  of  such  a  thing  as 
going  in  on  his  own  account.  This  approval  of  his 
conscience  helped  to  make  the  world  a  bright  one  to 
Tom  Prouter,  and  even  the  shadows  caused  by  his  pity 
for  Dunworth  were  not  very  dense,  nor  altogether 
unpleasant. 
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On  a  certain  bright  morning  Mr.  Pronter  sat  by  the 
side  of  Miss  Claverden  on  the  front  piazza  of  Bald  BUL 
She  was  busily  engaged  upon  some  light  sewing,  and 
he  had  taken  a  seat  for  a  few  minutes  to  rest  MTn<;#^lf 
As  Tom  Prouter  had  never  before  been  heard  to  say 
that  he  was  tired,  it  was  indeed  well  that  there  hap- 
pened to  be  a  chair  there,  in  order  that  this  primal 
experience  of  fatigue  might  be  relieved. 

It  was  not  very  long  before  Ardis  was  called  into 
the  house  and  begged  her  visitor  to  excuse  her.  As 
she  left  her  work  and  sewing  materials  on  the  chair, 
Prouter  felt  sure  that  she  would  soon  be  back  again, 
and,  thrusting  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  leaning  back, 
and  extending  his  legs,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  joy 
of  existence.  The  gently  rustling  trees,  the  rose- 
scented  air,  the  golden  sunlight,  the  stretches  of  smooth 
green,  the  blue  sky,  the  softly  sailing  clouds,  and  the 
momentarily  expected  return  of  Ardis  made  him  feel 
as  if  he  were  indeed  in  Paradise. 

Suddenly  he  sprang  to  his  feet  His  eyes  glared, 
the  color  left  his  face,  and  he  exclaimed  :  "The  devil ! " 

Yes,  the  devil  had  entered  into  Paradise.  On  the 
highroad,  plainly  visible  from  where  he  stood,  in  a 
buggy  slowly  driven  by  a  boy,  he  saw  Jack  Surrey. 

With  mouth  opeu  aud  eyes  dilated,  Prouter  stood 
and  watched,  and  waited,  and  watched.  Gradually 
the  buggy  approached  the  Bald  Hill  gate.  It  reached 
it.     It  did  not  stop,  but  piLssed  on. 

Prouter  gave  a  little  gasp,  but  before  he  could  assure 
himself  that  he  felt  relieved  he  heard  Ardis  returning. 

^*What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Mr.  Prouter!"  she 
exclaimed  as  she  came  out  on  the  porch.  "You  look 
as  if  you  had  seeu  a  ghost,  or  perhaps  snakes." 
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The  young  man  was  now  glaring  stead&stly  in  an 
opposite  direction  from  the  road,  and,  as  he  expected, 
Ardis's  gaze  followed  his.  He  continued  to  glare.  "She 
must  not  look  around,"  he  thought,  "until  that  buggy 
has  passed  entirely  out  of  sight" 

"What  in  the  world  is  itt"  asked  Ardis,  now  be- 
coming a  little  alarmed. 

"Oh,  it's  nothing,  nothing,"  said  Prouter,  quickly. 
"I  am  subject  to  this  sort  of  thing—that  is  to  say,  I 
never  had  any  experience  of  this  kind  before— but 
people  will  have  certain  jumi)s  and  agitations  without 
any  reason  whatever." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  that,"  said  Ardis.  "But  won't 
you  have  a  glass  of  winet " 

"No,  no,  no,  thank  you  very  much,"  said  Prouter, 
hurriedly.  "I  must  be  off  now.  I've  got  lots  of 
things  to  do  at  home.  I  ought  to  have  been  there 
long  ago." 

And,  taking  a  hasty  leave,  he  departed.  He  must 
hurry  away,  and  see  where  that  incarnate  fiend  had 
gone  to. 

"I  hope  the  poor  young  man  is  not  in  money  diffi- 
culties and  saw  the  sheriff  upon  the  road,"  thought 
Ardis,  as  she  resumed  her  seat  "Now  that  I  think  of 
it,  he  was  looking  so  desperately  the  other  way  that 
he  must  have  seen  something  on  the  road." 

This  morning  Mr.  Prouter  had  come  to  Bald  Hill  on 
foot,  and  as  soon  as  he  thought  himself  out  of  sight  of 
the  front  piazza,  he  began  to  run  across  the  lawn  and 
through  the  orchard,  making  a  diagonal  course  toward 
the  road  in  order  that  he  might  cateh  sight  of  the 
^^giry  and  the  fiend,  and  see  where  they  were  going. 

"It  may  be,"  he  thought,  as  he  ran,  "that  he  intends 
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to  drive  to  Richmond  on  this  road.  It  wonld  be  like 
him  to  do  that,  and  if  that  is  the  case,  the  faster  he 
goes  the  better ! " 

Reaching  the  road,  Proutcr  vaulted  over  the  fence, 
hurried  onward,  and  soon  rounding  a  little  curve,  he 
beheld  the  buggy  about  half  a  mile  ahead  of  him.  He 
was  now  on  high  ground  whence  he  could  see  the  road, 
or  x>ortions  of  it,  for  a  long  distance,  and  he  was  satisfied 
that  he  could  determine  whether  or  not  Surrey  was 
going  to  Richmond.  If  he  turned  to  the  right  at  Dr. 
Southey's  he  was  certainly  on  his  way  to  that  city, 
which  was  only  fifty  or  sixty  miles  distant 

But  Surrey  did  not  take  the  road  to  Richmond. 
Long  before  he  reached  Dr.  Southey's  house  he  turned 
to  the  left,  and  drove  through  a  gate  at  the  roadside. 

"By  the  Lord  Harry !"  cried  Prouter,  with  such  a 
start  that  he  almost  sprang  from  the  ground.  "He  is 
going  to  my  house  ! " 

Tom  Prouter  now  ran  home  at  the  top  of  his  speed, 
vengeance  in  his  eye,  and  destruction  in  his  two 
clenched  fists.  The  buggy  had  a  long  start  of  him, 
however,  and  reached  the  little  house  some  minutes 
before  his  arrival.  Hurrying,  hot,  red,  and  savage, 
along  the  rough  lane  which  was  to  become  a  stately 
avenue,  Prouter  beheld  Surrey,  cool  and  smiling, 
standing  in  the  open  doorway  of  his  house.  The 
buggy  had  been  driven  away  to  the  back,  and  on  the 
purc-li  lay  two  large  valises. 

A  few  steps  from  the  house,  Prouter  stopped  short. 
"What  is  the  meaning  of  this?  "  he  cried.  "What  are 
you  doing  here  ! '' 

"Doing!"  said  Surrey,  a  slight  smile  showing  under 
his  heavy  mustache.     "I  have  come  to  make  you  a 
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visit  Didn't  yoa  ask  me  to  do  so  the  last  time  yoa 
saw  met" 

Prouter  swallowed  an  objuration  so  big  that  it 
almost  choked  him.    "Ask  yout "  he  gasped. 

"Certainly,"  said  Surrey,  "you  in\ited  me.  I  ac- 
cepted, and  here  I  am.  But  come  in.  I  don't  like  to 
see  you  standing  outside  there." 

So  saying,  Surrey  walked  back  into  the  room,  and 
Prouter,  still  boiling,  accepted  the  invitation  to  enter 
his  own  house.  Surrey  took  oflf  his  hat,  seated  himself 
in  an  arm-chair  near  a  small  table,  and  looked  about 
him. 

"Neat  and  comfortable,"  he  remarked.  "I  should 
say  this  sort  of  thing  would  suit  you  exactly." 

"It  doesn't  suit  me,"  said  Prouter,  still  standing, 
and  with  his  hat  on.  "The  house  is  a  makeshift^  and 
doesn't  suit  at  all.    And  what  is  more—" 

"Now  don't  proceed  to  say,"  interrupted  Surrey, 
"that  it  doesn't  suit  you  to  have  me  here,  because 
that  would  be  going  back  on  yourself,  which  is  a  thing 
I  don't  expect  of  you." 

Prouter  breathed  a  deep,  long,  rasping  breath. 
"What  beastly  business  brought  you  here,  anyway t" 
he  cried. 

"The  beastly  business  of  visiting  you,"  said  Surrey  ; 
"I  told  you  that  before.  And  now,  have  you  any  kind 
of  thing  a  man  can  drink  t    I  am  thirsty." 

Prouter  glared  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  then  strode 
to  a  closet,  bringing  out  a  bottle  of  beer  and  a  tumbler, 
which  he  banged  down  on  the  table  by  Surrey.  The 
latter  pushed  back  the  fastening  of  the  patent  cork, 
poured  out  a  glass  of  beer,  and  drank  it  with  great 
relish.      Then,  having  emptied  the  remaining  con- 
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tents  of  the  bottle  into  the  tumbler,  he  took  a  cigar 
from  his  pocket,  lighted  it,  and  leaned  back  in  his 
chair. 

"Now  this  is  what  I  call  enjoyable,''  he  said,  "make- 
shift or  not" 

With  heaving  breath,  red  fieu^,  and  dilated  nostrils, 
Prouter  stood  and  stared  at  him  for  a  few  moments. 

"Now  look  here,"  he  presently  exclaimed,  "this  sort 
of  thing  will  not  work !  You  have  done  mischief 
enough  in  these  parts  !  If  you  had  a  spark  of  manli- 
ness in  you,  you  wouldn't  stay  where  you  are  hated  by 
everybody,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave." 

Surrey  smiled,  and  Prouter  went  on:  "You  are 
always  doing  the  most  devilish  things  just  at  the  time 
they  ought  not  to  be  done." 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  hear,"  said  Surrey,  "at  what 
times  you  think  it  proper  to  do  devilish  things.  But 
we  will  discuss  that  later." 

"You  can't  deny  it,"  said  Prouter.  "You  come  in 
when  everything  is  happiest,  and  make  a  hell  upon 
earth !  Here  everything  is  beginning  to  go  straight 
again—" 

"Do  you  mean,"  interrupted  Surrey,  "that  Miss 
Claverden  and  Dunworth  are  engaged  again  t " 

"No,  I  don't ! "  cried  Prouter.  "That's  all  smashed, 
ruined,  done  with,  and  scattered  to  the  winds.  There 
is  no  possibility  of  their  ever  coming  together  again. 
You  have  totally  dashed  all  that  into  dust  and 
flinders  !  They  are  no  more  to  each  other  than  if  they 
had  never  met." 

"Then  what  do  you  mean  by  things  going  straight!  " 
asked  Surrey. 

"That  is  none  of  your  business!"  cried  Prouter. 
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^'I  should  hate  to  be  a  man  always  prying  into  things 
with  which  he  has  no  concern." 

Surrey  looked  steadily  at  Prouter  for  a  moment,  and 
then  he  asked :  "Are  you  courting  Miss  Claverdent" 

"No,  I  am  not!"  roared  Prouter.  "You  might  as 
well  expect  a  man  to  court  a  woman  at  her  husband's 
funeral!  You  needn't  suppose  everybody  has  your 
heathenish  ideas  about  doing  things.  What  I  do,  or 
intend  to  do,  or  don't  intend  to  do,  are  my  own  affairs, 
and  I  answer  no  man  in  regard  to  them."  And,  with 
this  remark,  he  stamped  angrily  up  and  down  the 
floor. 

Surrey  took  his  cigar  from  his  mouth,  and  drank 
the  glass  of  beer  he  had  poured  out  Then  he  leaned 
forward,  with  his  elbow  on  the  table,  and  addressed 
the  young  Englishman.  "Now,  Prouter,"  he  said, 
"don't  work  yourself  into  a  passion.  I  see  exactly 
how  the  ground  lies,  and  I  may  as  well  tell  you  at 
once  that  if  any  plan  you  have  made  shall  fidl,  you 
will  have  no  cause  to  lay  the  blame  on  me.  So  you 
need  give  yourself  no  farther  trouble  about  that" 

"What  do  you  mean  t "  said  Prouter.  "What  have 
you  got  to  do  with  my  plans  t" 

"From  the  way  you  have  been  talking,"  answered 
Surrey,  "one  might  suppose  I  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  them.  But,  in  reality,  I  have  nothing.  I  did  not 
come  down  here  to  pay  attentions  to  Miss  Claverden. 
In  fact,  I  do  not  expect  to  see  her." 

"Then  what  did  you  come  here  for  t "  asked  Prouter. 

"I  like  the  country,  and  I  came  to  see  you.  Don't 
you  call  those  reasons  enough!" 

Prouter  stood  silent  for  a  moment.  Then  he  walked 
to  the  closet  and  took  out  another  bottle  of  beer,  which 
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he  put  down  before  Surrey.  After  which  he  thrust 
his  hands  into  his  pockets  and  looked  out  through  the 
open  doorway. 

"It  is  not  a  bad  country,"  he  said. 

Surrey  opened  the  bottle,  and  poured  out  a  small 
portion  of  the  beer,  and  then  Prouter  returned  to  the 
closet  and  got  out  another  glass,  which  he  filled  for 
himself,  and  drank.  He  now  opened  the  back  door 
and  looked  into  the  kitchen. 

"I  drove  off  my  new  cook  this  morning,"  he  re- 
marked. "She  was  the  worst  one  I  have  had  yet. 
But  another  woman  promised  to  come  by  noon,  and  if 
she  doesn't  show  up  soon  I'll  take  my  gun  and  go 
after  her." 

"You  are  a  jolly  housekeeper,"  said  Surrey. 

"I  am  not  half  a  bad  one,"  answered  his  host.  "I 
am  going  to  hire  a  sailor  as  soon  as  I  can  get  down  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  county." 

"A  queer  place  to  find  sailors  ! "  said  Surrey.  "And 
what  you  want  \\ith  one  I  do  not  know.  But  we 
won't  discuss  that  at  present.  I  am  not  troubled 
about  the  cooking.  If  there  is  no  one  else  to  do  it,  I 
can  do  it  myself.  I  have  camped  out  enough  to  know 
all  about  that.  You  have  two  bedrooms  in  this  house, 
haven't  you?" 

"Of  course  I  have,"  answered  Prouter. 

"Well,  then,  suppose  you  show  me  to  the  one  that  is 
to  be  mine.''  And  so  saying,  be  stepped  out  on  the 
porch  where  his  ])aggage  had  been  left. 

Prouter  took  up  one  of  the  valises,  and  led  the  way 
up-staii*s,  followed  by  his  guest  carrjiug  the  other  bag. 
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Jack  Sukrey  had  very  good  grounds  for  not  telling 
Prouter  his  object  in  coming  down  there,  for  he  could 
not  have  given  to  himself  a  definite  reason  for  this 
action.  Since  he  had  left  Atlanta  he  had  been  an  aim- 
less and  a  somewhat  dissatisfied  wanderer,  and  after 
having  given  a  good  deal  of  desultory  thought  to  the 
subject,  the  conviction  had  been  forced  upon  him  that 
no  place  suited  him  so  well  as  the  neighborhood  of 
Bolton,  and  he,  therefore,  determined  to  go  and  make 
a  visit  to  that  amusing  young  fellow,  Tom  Prouter. 

Having  come  to  this  conclusion,  he  seriously  assured 
himself  that  he  was  not  going  down  into  that  region 
on  account  of  Ardis  Claverden.  His  case  had  been 
very  definitely  settled  by  that  young  lady,  although, 
to  be  sure,  circumstances  had  changed  since  then,  and 
he  did  not  know  whether  they  had  rearranged  them- 
selves or  not.  But  he  strongly  opined  that  at  present 
the  sight  of  him  would  be  distasteful  to  MLss  Claver- 
den, and  that,  therefore,  he  would  keep  out  of  her  way, 
at  least  until  he  had  seen  how  things  were  going. 
Under  these  circumstances  most  men  would  have 
stayed  away  altogether.  But  Jack  Surrey  was  not  at 
all  like  most  men. 

It  was  pleasant  to  him  to  think  that  he  was  in  the 
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same  rural  neighborhood  with  Miss  Qaverden,  and 
that  they  breathed  the  same  general  air.  Bnt,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  freedom  of  movement  was  very  much 
interfered  with  by  his  determination  to  keep  out  of 
her  way.  On  public  roads,  and  in  a  town  like  Bolton, 
people  must,  of  course,  take  their  chances  of  meeting, 
but  by  all  reasonable  methods  he  would  let  it  be  seen 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  intruding  upon  her. 

This  resolution,  however,  did  not  interfere  with  his 
having  a  very  good  time.  He  took  long  rambles  into 
the  woods  and  mountains,  sometimes  with  his  host, 
and  sometimes  without  him.  Prouter  frequently 
drove  him  in  his  dog-cart  into  town,  and  very  often 
Surrey  borrowed  the  horse  and  cart  and  drove  himself 
where  he  pleased.  He  had  made  acquaintances  in  the 
town,  and  with  these  he  sometimes  stopped  for  a  chat, 
and,  after  a  time,  he  even  called  upon  some  people  he 
had  known  in  the  Bald  Hill  neighborhood. 

His  success  in  this  respect,  however,  was  not  great. 
When  Dr.  Lester  beheld  him  approaching  his  house, 
that  worthy  gentleman  was  filled  with  such  feelings  of 
abhorrence  that  he  opened  a  back  window,  and,  leaping 
out  through  it,  made  for  the  woods.  He  had  heard 
that  this  bearer  of  evil  and  of  misery,  this  pestilential 
and  shameless  man,  was  staying  at  Prouter's,  but  he 
did  not  believe  that  he  would  have  the  black-hearted 
effrontery  to  call  upon  him.  Surrey  found  an  empty 
house,  and  went  away. 

*^It  would  seem,"  thought  the  doctor,  as  he  sat  on 
the  ground  in  the  heart  of  the  forest,  his  pipe  in  his 
mouth  and  his  back  against  a  tree,  "jis  if  the  wretch 
could  do  no  further  evil  now,  but  I  am  not  sure,  I  am 
not  sure.     Anyway,  the  sight  of  him  is  evil  to  me." 
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The  next  visit  paid  by  Surrey  was  to  Heatherley, 
where  he  called  apon  Miss  Norma  Cranton.  When 
this  young  lady  received  the  card  of  the  visitor,  who 
had  been  shown  into  the  parlor,  her  face  flushed,  she 
stamped  her  foot  upon  the  floor,  and  declared  that 
she  would  not  go  one  inch  down  to  see  him.  Such 
unparalleled  impudence  she  had  never  heard  of !  For 
him  to  call  upon  her !  What  on  earth  could  be  the 
object  of  his  coming  t 

She  stopped  the  servant,  who  was  on  the  point  of 
going  down-stairs  to  tell  the  gentleman  that  her  mis- 
tress could  not  see  him,  and  stood  reflecting.  Her 
anger  at  what  she  considered  the  insult  of  the  call  did 
not  abate,  but  it  was  now  mingled  with  an  uncon- 
trollable desire  to  know  what  the  man  could  have  to 
say  to  her.  She  had  heard  he  was  in  the  neighborhood, 
but  she  had  not  imagined  it  possible  that  he  would 
come  to  Heatherley  to  call  upon  her.  However,  she 
must  know  what  he  wanted,  and  down-stairs  she  went. 

Norma's  reception  of  Mr.  Surrey  was  decidedly 
freezing— the  temperature  of  her  manner  might  have 
been  placed  at  about  fifteen  degrees  above  zero.  She 
did  not  even  offer  him  her  hand,  but,  after  a  slight 
inclination  of  the  head  as  she  entered  the  room,  she  sat 
down  near  the  door,  holding  herself  very  erect  and 
not  touching  the  back  of  the  chair. 

Surrey  resumed  his  seat,  which  was  on  the  other  side 
of  the  large  room.  "I  hope,  Miss  Cranton,"  he  said, 
"that  you  have  been  well  since  I  last  saw  you." 

"Yes,"  she  said,  somewhat  severely.  "Have  you 
any  business  with  met" 

"Yes,  Miss  Cranton,"  Surrey  replied.  "I  have  called 
to  see  you  upon  business,  and  I  come  to  you  because 
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I  believe  you  to  be  a  lady  who,  no  matter  what  yon 
may  think  of  me  and  my  afifairs,  will  speak  to  me 
fairly  and  squarely.  I  wish  to  make  some  very  elear 
and  plain  statements  to  you,  and  I  know  no  one  in 
these  parts  who  is  so  likely  to  give  plain  and  elear 
opinions  regarding  my  statements." 

"Indeed  !"  remarked  Miss  Cranton. 

The  assurance  of  almost  any  presumptnons  man 
would  have  been  congealed  by  the  coldness  of  her 
tone,  but  Surrey  had  prepared  himself  for  chilliness^ 
and  this  had  no  apparent  effect  upon  him.  He  pro- 
ceeded : 

"I  know  very  well,  for  I  have  been  told  often 
enough,  that  certain  misunderstandings  which  have 
occurred  among  your  friends  hereabout  have  been 
ascribed  to  my  influence.  And  in  speaking  of  these 
things  I  do  not  wish  to  beat  the  bush,  or  to  hint.  I 
desire  to  speak  clearly  and  plainly,  as  I  said  before, 
and  to  call  things  and  people  by  their  right  names. 
Those  who  look  upon  me  as  an  emissary  of  mischief — 
and  that  there  are  pei-sons  who  look  upon  me  in  this 
way  I  have  frequently  been  informed— are  entirely  in 
the  wrong.  It  is  no  more  than  justice  that  I  should 
be  allowed  to  make  a  straightforward  declaration  of 
what  I  have  intended  to  do,  and  what  I  have  done. 
You  may  think  just  as  badly  of  me  after  I  have  fin- 
ished speaking  as  you  do  now,  but  still,  honor  and 
jiLstice  demand  that  I  shall  be  allowed  to  speak." 

Norma  looked  steadily  at  liim,  but  made  no  answer. 
She  was  perfectly  willing  that  honor  and  justice  should 
have  their  way,  and  more  than  willing  to  hear  what 
was  about  to  be  disclosed. 

''I  came  to  Bolton  and  to  Bald  Hill,"  continued 
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Surrey,  "to  see  Miss  Claverden.  I  desired  to  marry 
her.  You  perceive  I  have  no  concealments.  For  a 
time  I  got  on  very  well,  and  I  had  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose I  had  not  as  good  a  chance  as  any  other  man. 
But  I  discovered  that  there  was  another  man  who  had 
a  better  chance  than  myself^  although  I  did  not  know 
him  as  a  preferred  suitor  of  Miss  Claverden  until  he 
suddenly  flared  up,  got  jealous,  and  made  a  row." 

"He  had  a  right  to  be  jealous,"  said  Norma. 

"Of  course  he  had,"  answered  Surrey,  "a  perfect 
right.  But  then,  I  am  not  to  blame  because  he  chose 
to  show  his  jealousy  as  he  did.  There  are  better  ways 
of  showing  that  passion,  which  I  would  have  advised 
had  I  been  consulted.  When  I  found  how  matters 
stood,  I  went  away  and  left  the  field  clear.  I  don't 
pretend  to  say  that  I  went  away  willingly,  or  that  I 
was  in  any  hurry  to  go.  I  was  as  much  in  earnest  as 
anybody  concerned  in  the  affair.  If  there  were  any 
chance  left  for  me,  I  wanted  to  stay  and  see  what  it 
was." 

"  If  you  had  kept  away  from  her  when  you  did  leave, 
Mr.  Surrey,"  said  Norma,  "all  might  have  been  well, 
but  it  was  perfectly  wicked  of  you  to  go  down  after 
her  to  Greorgia ! " 

"I  differ  with  you,  Miss  Cranton,"  said  Surrey.  "I 
had  reason  to  believe  that  Miss  Claverden  was  at 
Atlanta,  and  I  went  down  there  on  purpose  to  see 
her.  If  she  ever  had  been  engaged  to  Dunworth 
the  engagement  had  then  been  broken  off  for  some 
time.  I  did  not  know  in  what  way  her  feelings  might 
have  changed,  and  I  determined  to  go  and  find  out. 
I  maintain  that  I  had  a  perfect  right  to  go  and 
find  out." 
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''But  yon  had  no  right  to  make  all  the  trouble  yon 
did  make,"  said  Norma,  ''and  totally  ruin  Uie  happi- 
ness of  two  lives." 

''I  had  nothing  to  do  with  all  that^"  said  Surrey. 
'  "That  trouble  was  arranged  entirely  by  Miss  Qavcr- 
den  and  Dunworth.  One  got  angry  at  my  being  there, 
and  challenged  me  to  fight  a  duel ;  the  other  discarded 
her  lover  because  he  fought  a  duel.  That  was  all  there 
was  of  it.  I  went  there  with  no  intention  of  untiring 
trouble,  and,  indeed,  I  did  everything  a  man  could  do 
to  avoid  making  trouble.  I  accepted  the  ehaUcDgCy 
of  course,  because  I  am  no  coward,  and  will  give  no 
man  the  opiK>rtunity  to  look  upon  me  as  such.  But  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  not  wound  a  woman, 
especially  a  woman  whom  I  had  loved  and  would  be 
glad  to  love  again.  If  I  killed  Dunworth  I  should 
inflict  a  terrible  grief  upon  Miss  Claverden.  I,  there- 
fore, resolved  to  fire  in  the  air,  and  I  did  fire  in  the  air. 
Could  more  than  that  be  exi)ected  of  a  mant " 

"No,"  said  Norma,  her  eyes  turned  upward  toward 
the  portrait  of  a  male  ancestor  which  hung  upon  the 
wall.  "A  brave  man  could  do  no  more  nor  less  than 
what  you  did  after  you  were  challenged.  But  the 
trouble  came  from  what  you  did  before  that." 

''But  I  still  maintain,"  said  Surrey,  "that  I  ought 
not  to  be  held  accountable  for  it.  I  assert  that  what 
I  did  was  straightforward  and  aboveboard.  If  I  found 
things  as  I  hoped  they  might  be,  so  much  the  better 
for  me.  If  I  found  them  not  so,  so  much  the  worse. 
In  either  case,  I  should  have  accepted  my  fate,  and 
there  would  have  been  an  end  of  it," 

"If  you  had  spoken  in  this  way  before,  Mr.  Surrey," 
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said  Norma,  ^*it  would  have  been  much  better  for 
everybody." 

*^I  never  had  a  chance  to  speak,"  he  answered.  "I 
am  always  willing  enough  to  talk,  and  to  put  myself 
on  record  in  the  largest  kind  of  letters.  But  down  here 
nobody  has  taken  the  trouble  to  consult  me  in  the 
least.  My  good  friends  have  simply  come  to  their 
own  conclusions,  and  settled  matters  in  their  own 
way." 

"We  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  that,  Mr.  Surrey," 
said  Norma,  "but  of  course  it  might  have  been  better 
if  things  had  been  really  discussed." 

"Well,  we  will  not  speak  any  more  of  that.  Miss 
Cranton,"  said  Surrey.  "  Fault  enough  has  been  found 
with  me,  I  think  you  will  admit.  But  I  have  not  the 
least  disposition  to  strike  back.  I  came  down  here 
this  time  because  I  like  the  country  and  I  like  the 
people.  Because  I  lost  what  I  came  for  on  my  first 
visit  is  no  reason  why  I  should  give  up  everything 
else.  I  had  an  idea  of  settling  in  this  region,  and  I  do 
not  know  why  I  should  banish  that  idea  now.  I 
should  like  ever  so  much  to  have  an  orchard  and  a 
vineyard,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  envy  the  inde- 
pendent life  that  young  Prouter  leads." 

"Then,  I  suppose,  you  would  have  your  son  with 
you,"  said  Norma,  whose  mind,  in  this  planning  for 
the  future,  had  far  outrun  that  of  the  speaker. 

A  slight  look  of  surprise  api)eared  on  Surrey's  face, 
and  then  he  smiled.  "Yes,"  he  said,  "when  he  is  old 
enough  he  would  come  down  to  visit  me,  of  course. 
But  just  now  he  is  only  six,  and  his  mother's  family 
have  charge  of  him.    They  guard  him  as  if  he  were  a 
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perishable  diamoiicL  I  expect  I  sball  be  delighted  to 
have  him  live  with  Die,  but  I  must  wait  until  he  is  a 
great  deal  older  before  that  ean  lie  arranged.  At 
presetil  I  am  entirely  alone.  As  I  said  before,  I  should 
like  to  make  a  home  iu  this  neighborhood.  But  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  would  be  pretty 
hard  IVu'  me  to  come  and  settle  down  here  amoug  a  lot 
of  enemies.'' 

* ^  () f  vo n i-se  i t  wo u  1  d , ' '  p ro m p 1 1  x  repl ied  Norma. 

'*Now,  I  want  to  be  friendly  with  all  of  you.  There 
is  Mol  II  man  or  wonmn  in  this  eounty  toward  whom 
1  feel  the  least  enmity.  I  should  like  to  go  to  Duu- 
win-th,  nnd  take  him  by  the  tiauil,  and  tell  him  that, 
stv  far  as  I  am  eoneerneil,  the  past  is  all  forgotten,  and 
ask  him  to  tbrget  it.  And  then,  there  is  Dr,  Lester, 
lit-  is  a  jf»lly.  good  old  fellow,  but  I  don't  l)elieve  he 
wcnild  shake  ha  in  Is  with  me.  As  for  Major  Claverdeii^ 
he  is  the  tinesl  s]>e(*imen  of  an  old  Virginia  gentleman 
I  e^'er  saw,  and  I  want  to  be  uu  good  terms  with 
Uunr 

'*(}[],  ]\li'.  Surrey."  said  Norma*  **T  Ihiuk  you  are  per- 
feelly  ri^lit  In  wsiiiting  to  make  friends  with  the 
[H  oplr  who  iiiiiy  iKiHJUit^  your  neighbors,  but  I  beg  of 
you  nol  (o  go  lo  st-e  Jlr.  Dnnwoilh,  and  not  to  go  to 
liald  irni— at  Ua>l.  for  tlie  present.  Perhaps  after 
a  whili'  il  \v\tn\  mailer,  but  do  not  go  now.^' 

Duj'ing  Ibis  ju-utraeted  eonvei-sation  the  temperature 
of  XoiionN  tienieanor  had  been  gi'adnally  rising,  and 
now  il  \v:is,  a  I  le:isl,  at  sixty  degrees— temperate  eer- 
l:iinl>.  wilh  a  Mjs]iit  irm  of  waiintli  in  it,  Surrey  had 
iioMrrd  llns  I  lianLi(%  liul  In-  liail  mil  taken  tlie  slightest 
advantage  of  il.  He  hsnl  not  sealed  himself  nearer  to 
her,  uui  did  his  voiee  or  manner  betray  any  recogui- 
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tion  of  a  thaw  in  her  bearing  toward  him.  He  had 
too  mnch  tact  to  do  anything  which  might  alarm  her^ 
or  make  her  think  she  was  si>eaking  too  freely  to  a 
man  whom  she  had  alwasrs  detested. 

"I  do  not  see,  Miss  Cranton,"  he  answered,  "that  I 
conld  do  any  harm  by  going  to  either  of  those  houses. 
But,  as  I  told  yon,  I  came  here,  not  only  to  speak 
clearly  and  plainly,  but  to  listen  to  what  you  might 
clearly  and  plainly  say  to  me.  I  felt  sure  that  you 
would  speak  in  that  way,  and  since  you  feel  so  strongly 
about  it,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  defer  to  you,  and  I 
promise  you  I  will  not  go  to  Bald  Hill,  nor  to  the 
Dunworth  farm,  until  I  am  quite  sure  no  further  com- 
plications will  ensue.  In  fact,  I  am  willing  to  put  the 
matter  into  your  hands.  When  you  say  I  may  go,  I 
will  go." 

And  so  saying,  he  arose,  and  Norma  left  her  chair 
and  involuntarily  made  two  or  three  steps  toward  him. 
"Mr.  Surrey,"  she  said,  "you  must  not  do  that!  I 
cannot  take  on  myself  such  a  responsibility  !  In  fact, 
I  really  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  I  only 
speak  on  account  of  my  friendly  feeling  toward— 
toward— every  bo<ly." 

"I  am  sure  of  that,"  said  Surrey,  making  a  leisurely 
step  or  two  in  her  direction. 

"And  as  to  your  making  friends  in  this  neighbor- 
hood," said  Norma,  "I  am  wiUing  to  do  everything  I 
can  to  help  you^  and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Prouter  will  in- 
troduce you  to  all  the  English  families  about  here ; 
and  there  are  the  Dalrymples,  whom  perhaps  you  know 
already ;  and,  in  fact,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  society 
here,  though,  of  course,  somewhat  scattered." 

"You  are  very  good,"  said  Surrey,  "and  I  must 
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thank  you,  Miss  Cranton,  for  the  straightforward  and 
satisfactory  manner  in  which  yon  have  talked  with  me. 
And  now  I  ^-ill  bid  you  good  afternoon." 

He  extended  his  hand  to  her  with  an  air  as  if  it  were 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for  him  to  do  so, 
and  Norma  took  it  as  if  it  were  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world  for  her  to  do  so.  And  as  he  left,  she  fol- 
lowed him  out  on  the  porch. 

"Mr.  Surrey,"  she  said,  "I  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  thank 
you  for  the  promise  you  made,  and  I  do  hope  that 
you  will  not  see  any  reason  for  changing  your  mind." 

"No  fear  of  that,"  said  Surrey.  "With  me  a  prom. 
ise  is  a  promise.  And  though  you  do  not  insist  upon 
it,  I  intend  to  confer  with  you  before  I  visit  either  the 
Claverdens  or  Dunworth.     Is  not  that  Mr.  Cranton  t " 

"Yes,"  said  Norma,  "it  is  my  father." 

Mr.  Crantou  was  a  small  man,  plain  in  appearance, 
and  retiring  in  disposition.  He  attended  closely  to 
the  business  of  his  farm,  avoided  company,  and  to 
(»asual  visitors  at  Heatherley  was  almost  unknown. 
But  he  was  a  man  of  education  and  reading,  and  those 
who  were  so  fortuuate  as  to  know  him  well  enough  to 
spend  au  evening  with  him  found  him  an  agreeable 
and  profitable  talker. 

"I  should  like  very  much  to  know  Mr.  Cranton," 
said  Surrey.     "Will  you  present  me?" 

** Certainly,"  said  Norma.  And  as  her  father  came 
nearer,  his  eyes  bent  on  the  ground,  she  called  to  him. 
*' Father,"  she  said,  "this  is  Mr.  Surrey.  I  want  to 
make  you  acquainted  with  him." 

Mr.  Cranton  looked  up,  put  down  a  wooden  rake 
which  he  was  bringing  to  the  house  to  mend,  and 
approached  the  steps.     But  before  he  reached  them, 
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Surrey  ran  quickly  down  and  shook  hands  with  him. 
After  expressing  his  pleasure  at  making  the  acquaint- 
ance,  and  declining  an  invitation  to  stay  to  dinner, 
which  came  as  naturally  to  Mr.  Cranton  as  would  a 
remark  about  the  weather,  Surrey  raised  his  hat  to 
Norma  and  departed. 
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CHAPTER  XLin 

On  the  afternoon  when  Jack  Surrey  walked  from 
Prouter's  house  to  Heatherley,  Dr.  Lester,  through  his 
open  window,  saw  him  pass  along  the  road.  The 
doctor  was  a  man  of  kindly  temper  and  of  gentle 
manner,  but  as  his  eyes  fell  upon  Surrey,  he  struck 
his  fist  upon  the  table  by  which  he  was  sitting,  and 
exclaimed  :  "Perdition  take  him ! " 

The  doctor's  mind  was  discomposed,  and  he  could 
not  go  on  with  his  work.  He  was  copying  and  restor- 
ing for  Major  Claverden  a  dilapidated  map  of  the  Bald 
Hill  estate,  but  thoughts  of  Surrey  would  not  coincide 
with  precise  lines  and  careful  measurements. 

^^I  wonder,"  said  the  doctor  to  himself,  as  he  walked 
up  and  dovra  the  room,  "if  she  knows  he  is  here.  She 
should  be  put  upon  her  guard.  Not  that  there  is 
actual  danger  to  her,  but  her  eyes  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  fall  upon  him.  It  might  be  well  for  her  to 
go  away  for  a  time.  At  any  rate,  she  should  know 
that  he  is  here— most  certainly  she  should  know.'' 

After  a  little  more  striding  about  the  room,  the 
doctor  put  away  his  drawing  materials,  took  up  his 
hat  and  his  grape-vine  walking-stick,  and  set  out  for 
Bald  Hill. 

When  he  arrived  there  he  was  told  that  Miss  Ardis 
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was  in  her  studio.  The  doctor  was  sorry  to  hear  this. 
He  did  not  like  the  studio.  When  he  saw  Ardis  there 
she  generally  wore  a  long  apron  covered  with  dabs  of 
various-colored  paints.  He  did  not  think  the  most 
perfect  beauty  in  the  whole  world  should  appear  in 
an  attire  like  this,  nor  did  it  coincide  with  his  ideas  of 
propriety  that  a  lady  of  her  station  and  iiEunily,  a  lady 
who,  in  appearance,  breeding,  and  blood,  was  worthy 
to  consort  with  the  noblest  in  rank  and  to  wed  with 
royalty,  should  ever  be  seen  in  apparel  the  least  un- 
kempt, and  working  with  more  or  less  grimy  oils  and 
paints.  He  had  the  highest  possible  opinion  of  her 
pictures,  but  he  did  not  like  to  see  her  paint 

In  spite  of  this  dislike,  and  it  would  have  been  a 
very  strong  dislike  for  surroundings  and  occupation 
which  would  have  kept  him  away  from  Ardis,  the 
doctor  walked  down  to  the  old  stone  building  which 
served  for  a  studio.  The  doors  and  the  windows  were 
all  open,  and  before  he  reached  the  house  the  doctor 
saw  Ardis,  and  he  was  surprised  and  delighted  to  per- 
ceive that  she  was  not  attired  in  the  unpleasing  garb 
of  an  artist,  and  that,  apparently,  she  was  not  painting. 
She  was  seated  near  the  large  north  window  at  the 
end  of  the  room,  and  as  the  doctor  knocked  on  the 
frame  of  the  open  side  door  before  entering,  she  looked 
up  and  gave  a  little  start 

It  was  very  unusual  for  Ardis  to  start  at  the  entrance 
of  any  one,  but  when  she  saw  Dr.  Lester  at  the  door, 
she  was  the  least  bit  in  the  world  embarrassed,  and 
a  good  deal  amused.  She  was  engaged  in  embroidering 
some  velvet  which  was  to  be  made  into  a  pair  of  slip- 
pers, and  these  were  to  be  given  to  Dr.  Lester  on  his 
birthday,  which  would  occur  in  a  few  weeks.    Not 
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wishing  him  to  see  this  present  nntil  it  was  finished, 
and  knowing  that  he  wonld  not  be  very  likely  to  drop 
in  upon  her  at  the  studio,  she  had  gone  there. 

This  early  sommer  afternoon  was  warm,  and  Ardis 
was  dressed  in  white,  which,  according  to  the  doctor's 
opinion,  displayed  her  beauty  to  perfiedion.  She  wore 
a  pink  girdle,  and  some  pink  roses  at  her  bosom,  and 
in  her  face,  as  her  visitor  entered,  there  was  a  little 
more  of  pink  than  was  usual  with  her. 

But  Ardis  almost  instantly  recovered  from  her  slight 
surprise,  and  the  feeling  of  amusement  at  the  speedy 
overthrow  of  her  little  scheme  only  served  to  give 
additional  brightness  to  her  reception  of  the  doctor. 
His  eyes  sparkled  with  delight.  They  could  do  noth- 
ing for  him  which  could  make  him  more  truly  thank- 
ful that  he  owned  them  than  to  show  him  Ardis  thus. 

When  he  had  seated  himself,  Ardis  turned  the  velvet 
toward  him  and  asked  him  how  he  liked  the  floral 
decorations  which  had  begun  to  appear  upon  it.  The 
doctor  had  not  the  least  idea  of  the  ultimate  object  of 
this  piece  of  work,  but  he  thought  the  embroidery 
beautiful.  He  liked  to  see  Ardis  doing  such  things  as 
this.  How  charming  her  white  and  delicately  formed 
hand  ai)peared  against  the  glossy  surface  of  the  velvet ! 

The  studio  seemed  a  new  place  to  the  doctor  that 
day.  He  siit  with  bis  back  to  the  easels,  the  paints, 
the  brushes,  the  canvases  standing  with  their  faces  to 
the  wall,  and  all  that  artistic  disorder  which  so  jarred 
upon  Ills  sense  of  what  was  fitting  for  Ardis.  Before 
him  was  the  loveliest  woman  in  the  world,  relieved  by 
a  background  of  green  leaves,  sunlight,  vines,  and  the 
softened  hues  of  distant  foliage.  It  seemed  to  him  a 
wrong  and  cruel  thing  to  bring  bad  news  into  such  a 
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Paradise,  but  he  had  come  to  i)erform  what  he  believed 
to  be  a  duty,  and  he  must  not  shrink  from  it 

"Miss  Ardis,"  he  said,  "my  object  in  calling  upon 
you  to-day  is  to  inform  you  of  something  which  may 
surprise  and  annoy  you.  Mr.  Surrey  is  again  in  this 
neighborhood." 

Ardis  smiled.  "You  are  always  good,  doctor,"  she 
said,  "and  it  is  very  good  indeed  of  you  to  come  to 
tell  me  that,  but  I  knew  it  already.  I  have  not  seen 
him,  but  some  of  the  ser\^ants  mentioned  that  he  was 
staying  with  Mr.  Prouter." 

"But  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  itt"  asked 
the  doctor,  earnestly.  "I  am  grieved  and  indignant 
that  this  man  should  have  had  the  hardihood  to  show 
himself  in  this  part  of  the  country.  I  can  hardly 
suppose  that  he  possesses  the  effrontery  to  present 
himself  at  your  house,  but  I  do  not  know.  He  is 
capable  of  almost  anything !  And  in  going  about  the 
country  you  are  liable  to  encounter  him  at  any  time." 

Ardis  laid  her  work  in  her  lap  and  turned  her  eyes 
upon  the  doctor.  "Dr.  Lester,"  said  she,  "let  us  have 
a  little  quiet  talk  upon  this  subject.  Mr.  Surrey  is 
nothing  to  me,  and  I  do  not  intend  that  his  appearance 
here  shall  disturb  me  in  the  least.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  very  good  taste  in  him  to  appear  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, but  I  cannot  discompose  myself  on  account  of 
his  want  of  taste.  I  speak  very  plainly  to  you,  doctor, 
because  you  are  such  a  dear  friend,  and  I  want  you 
to  know  that  all  the  trouble  I  went  through,  and 
which  you  so  bravely  went  through  with  me,  is  now  a 
thing  of  the  past.  I  am  resolved  that  it  shall  be  so. 
As  to  Mr.  Surrey,  he  is,  of  course,  free  to  visit  or  to  go 
where  he  pleases.     He  can  come  to  this  county,  or  go 
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to  another.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  If  I  meet 
him,  I  shall  acknowledge  that  I  know  him — that  is  alL 
I  have  no  fear  that  he  will  endeavor  to  renew  his 
former  acquaintance  with  either  me  or  my  &ther. 
His  not  coming  here  proves  that  But  if  he  should 
so  endeavor,  I  can  readily  make  him  understand  that 
he  is  nothing  more  than  one  of  many  men  whom  I 
merely  know. 

"And  while  I  am  talking  to  you  in  this  way,  doctor, 
I  want  to  impress  upon  you  that  all  in  which  Mr. 
Surrey  could  make  trouble,  has  disapi)eared.  I  have 
thought  a  great  deal  about  you,  doctor,  in  connection 
with  this  matter,  and  I  hope  most  earnestly  that  you 
do  not  think  me  inconstant  or  changeable." 

"Indeed,  I  do  not!"  replied  the  doctor,  the  words 
coming  from  his  very  heart  of  hearts. 

Ardis  thrust  into  the  velvet  the  embroidery  needle, 
which  she  had  been  holding,  and  extended  her  hand 
to  the  doctor.  "That  is  right  I"  she  said.  "I  can 
always  trust  to  you." 

The  doctor  took  her  hand  and  held  it  for  some  sec- 
onds. A  wild  desire  seized  him  to  drop  upon  his 
knees  and  kiss  it.  Why  not!  He  had  kissed  that  girl 
a  thousand  times  when  she  was  a  child.  And,  more 
than  that,  she  hei^ell*,  since  she  had  l)een  grown  up, 
not  very  long  ago— but  here  his  thoughts  stopped. 
A  sudden  coldness  came  over  him.  He  had  remem- 
bered too  much.  Very  gently  and  resi)ectfully,  he 
released  her  hand. 

She  continued:  "What  I  have  done  was  done  be- 
cause perfect  trust  and  loyalty  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  me.  I  trust  and  am  truly  loyal,  and  I  demand  the 
same.  It  Mas  not  easy  for  me  to  bring  myself  to  this 
way  of  thinking.    I  went  through  a  terrible  trial.    But 
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I  determined  to  do  my  duty  to  myself  and  to— to 
Roger  Dunworth.  I  would  not  ruin  the  happiness  of 
my  life,  nor  the  happiness  of  his  life.  And  now  we 
eome  round  again  to  our  text,  which  is  that  Mr.  Surrey 
is  not  of  the  slightest  importance." 

She  took  up  her  work  and  recommenced  her  em- 
broidery. 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  that,"  said  the  doctor.  "I 
merely  dreaded  to  have  him  near  you,  that  is  all." 

"Doctor,"  said  Ardis,  looking  out  of  the  great  win- 
dow at  the  leaves  and  the  vines  and  the  sunlight,  "I 
wish  there  were  more  like  you !  Then  we  could  trust, 
and  be  trusted,  and  this  world  would  be  a  sensible 
one,  and  a  happy  one.^ 

The  doctor  murmured  something  in  reply,  and 
looked  upon  the  floor.    Was  this  last  stroke  necessary  t 

Not  long  after  this  the  doctor  left.  Walking  medi- 
tatively homeward,  he  saw,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road,  Mr.  Surrey,  coming  jauntily  down  from  Heather- 
ley.  The  doctor's  first  impulse  was  to  turn  his  head 
the  other  way  and  increase  his  pace,  but  he  instantly 
remembered  that  this  was  what  he  ought  not  to  do.  He 
now  knew  that  Ardis  meant  to  treat  the  man  politely 
and  as  a  person  of  no  importance,  and  that  he  would 
please  her  by  also  treating  him  politely,  and,  therefore, 
when  he  was  nearly  opposite  Surrey,  he  bowed. 

The  latter  immediately  stopped,  but  did  not  cross 
the  road.  He  intended  to  be  very  wary  and  prudent 
in  such  matters.  "Good  day,  doctor!"  he  cried 
cheerily.     "I  am  glad  to  see  you  looking  so  well." 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  doctor,  and  passed  on.  He 
felt  degraded,  but  he  would  have  done  the  same  thing 
again. 

As  he  walked  on  a  fresh  trouble  lay  upon  the 
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soul  of  the  doctor.  Ardis  had  told  him,  jnst  before 
he  left  her,  that  she  intended  spending  the  next  tiro 
days  at  Roeklands,  a  country  hoose  about  twenty 
miles  distant  This  announcement  caused  an  uneasi- 
ness in  the  doctor.  The  son  and  heir  of  Rocklands 
wiis  a  dashing  and  handsome  young  fellow.  Ardis 
would  be  two  days  with  him.  Certain  possibilities, 
when  connected  with  Ardis,  always  troubled  the  doctor 
when  they  first  presented  themselves  to  him. 

"How  foolish  it  is ! "  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  struck 
his  heaN-y  cane  on  the  ground.  "What  an  ass !  what  a 
dolt  I  am !  This  young  man  is  nothing,  and  if  he 
were  anything,  what  is  that  to  met  Why  should  I 
ache  about  such  things  t  There  is  no  reason,  no  sense. 
no  propriety,  no  excuse  for  it !    It  must  be  stopped  ! '' 

But  the  ache  continued  all  the  same. 

The  next  day,  in  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  after- 
noon, there  came  riding  to  Bald  Hill,  Mr.  Egbert  Dal- 
rymple.  He  wore  a  fresh  summer  suit,  and  in  his 
buttonhole  a  flower,  with  a  hue  indicative  of  the  ap- 
proiubing  maturity  of  the  season.  When  he  had  dis- 
mounted and  had  come  to  the  house,  he  was  informed 
by  tlie  maid  who  came  to  the  door  that  Miss  Claverden 
was  not  at  home. 

^^So  I ''  exclaimed  Mr.  Daliymple,  knitting  his  brows, 
and  glancing  darkly  at  his  feet.  Then,  suddenly  ele- 
rating  his  countenance,  he  asked :  "Are  you  sure  of 
that  ?     Speak  the  truth,  now  ! " 

The  mind  of  the  maid  was  somewhat  fired  by  this 
remark. 

*^0f  course  I'm  shuah  of  it !"  she  said.  "She  went 
away  right  after  breakfas'  this  momin',  and  told  me 
she  wouldn't  be  back  for  two  days." 
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"Where  did  she  go  t "  asked  Mr.  Dalrymple,  folding 
his  arms  as  he  spoke. 

The  woman  had  a  notion,  not  altogether  instinctive, 
that  this  was  none  of  the  young  man's  business,  and 
she  answered  :  "She's  gone  ever  so  far.  She  didn't  give 
me  no  address." 

Dalrymple  looked  at  her  steadily.  "I  have  a  strong 
belief,"  he  said,  "that  she  is  in  this  house." 

Now  the  fire  in  the  soul  of  the  maid  blazed  up. 
Seeing  Major  Claverden  approaching  across  the  lawn, 
she  ran  down  to  him,  and  informed  him,  with  as 
much  respectful  deference  as  her  angry  soul  allowed, 
that  there  was  a  gentleman  at  the  door  who  wanted 
to  see  Miss  Ardis,  and  who  as  much  as  said  to  her  that 
she  bore  false  witness  when  she  told  him  that  Miss 
Ardis  had  gone  away. 

The  major  looked  toward  the  house,  and  recognized 
Dalrymple.  "Did  you  tell  him  where  Miss  Ardis  had 
gonet"  he  asked. 

"No,  indeed,  sir,"  replied  the  servant,  "and  I  don't 
reckin  he'd  'a'  b'lieved  me,  if  I  had." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  major,  "I  will  see  him." 

The  major  slowly  ascended  the  steps  of  the  piazza, 
and  gravely  but  courteously  shook  hands  with  the 
young  man.  "Will  you  walk  into  my  library,  sirt" 
said  he. 

Egbert  Dalrymple  gazed  past  him  at  a  solitary  float- 
ing cloud,  and  asked  :  "Is  your  daughter  within,  sirt " 

"Will  you  kindly  walk  into  my  library!"  repeated 
the  major,  more  emphatically  than  before. 

Dalrymple  raised  his  eyebrows,  and  then,  without  a 
word,  followed  the  major  into  the  library.  The  latter 
closed  the  door  and  invited  his  visitor  to  be  seated. 
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When  he  had  settied  himself  comfortably  in  his  £EiTor- 
ite  arm-chair,  the  m^jor  crossed  his  legs,  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  Dalrymple,  and  remarked :  "I  believe,  sir,  that 
you  have  been  informed  that  my  daughter  is  not  at 
home." 

"The  servant  so  said,"  replied  the  other,  "but  I 
place  small  credence  in  the  words  of  such  people." 

"Sir,"  said  the  mjyor,  still  si>eaking  quietly  and 
courteously,  although  with  an  unusual  lack  of  smooth- 
ness in  his  tones,  "the  domestics  in  my  house,  when  in 
discharge  of  their  duties,  speak  the  truth.  Were  they 
discovered  doing  otherwise,  they  would  not  remain 
here  an  instant.  That  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  be 
said  upon  that  point.  And  now,  sir,  I  wish  to  ask 
you  why  you  came  here  to-day  to  see  my  daughter. 
She  has  informed  me  of  what  occurred  at  your  latest 
visit  here,  and  has  rei)eated  to  me  the  answer  she  made 
to  your  overtures.  Now,  do  you  come  here  merely  as 
a  neighbor  to  visit  my  house  in  an  ordinary  sociid 
manner,  or  do  you  come  to  persist  in  a  suit  which 
you  have  been  positively  and  decidedly  forbidden 
to  make?" 

"I  come,"  said  Dalrymple,  folding  his  arms  and 
looking  straight  before  him,  "because  all  that  is  in 
me,  my  soul  of  souls,  the  faculties  of  my  intellect,  and 
the  affections  of  my  heart,— all,  indeed,  that  is  truly 
me,— belong  to  your  daughter.  My  part  in  life  is  to 
bring  all  this  and  to  lay  it  l>efore  her.  Rebufis,  prohi- 
bitions, are  but  as  the  wind  that  blows,  storm-wind 
though  it  l)e.  I  bow.  The  tempest  passes,  and  I  rise 
again.     Therefore  am  I  here." 

Major  Claverden  uncrossed  his  legs.  He  sat  up  in 
his  chair,  leaning  slightly  forward.     His  eyes  were 
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bright,  and  his  voice,  although  stem,  was  not  raised. 
"And  therefore,  sir,"  said  he,  "I  am  going  to  place 
you  in  a  position  which  no  one  has  held  in  my  life- 
time, nor  during  the  lifetime  of  my  father,  nor,  to  the 
best  of  my  belief,  during  that  of  my  grandfather.  I 
am  going  to  forbid  you  to  set  foot  upon  this  estate ! 
It  grieves  and  mortifies  me,  sir,  to  say  such  a  thing  to 
the  son  of  a  neighbor,  a  resident  of  this  community. 
But  never  in  my  life  did  I  imagine  that  any  one  could 
appear  before  me,  and  declare,  with  the  shameless 
effrontery  which  you  have  exhibited,  his  intention 
to  continue,  against  all  protests,  the  persecution  and 
annoyance  of  a  lady.  It  is  not  to  be  borne,  sir! 
You  may  go ! " 

And  at  these  last  words  the  major  rose  to  his  feet. 
Egbert  Dalrymple  also  stood  up. 

"So ! "  he  ejaculated.  And  then,  with  a  bow,  he 
turned  and  left  the  room. 

The  major  followed  him  to  the  hall  door.  Dal- 
rymple stepped  out  on  the  piazza,  and  then  he  stopped. 
Suddenly  he  turned  around. 

"Will  you  inform  me,  sir,"  he  said,  "at  what  house 
your  daughter  is  visitingt" 

The  major's  fiace  grew  fiery  red.  A  storm  of  indig- 
nation rose  within  him,  and  angry  words  crowded  to 
his  lips.  But  before  he  could  utter  one  of  them,  a  tall 
negro  man,  with  a  spade  upon  his  shoulder,  appeared 
around  a  corner  of  the  house.  To  quarrel  at  his  own 
door,  and  to  say  something  in  the  presence  of  his  own 
servants  of  which  he  might  afterwards  feel  ashamed, 
was  impossible  for  Major  Claverden. 

Stepping  forward  to  the  railing  of  the  piazza,  he  said, 
in  a  voice  which,  though  trembling,  was  tranquil  com- 
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pared  to  that  which  had  been  on  the  point  of  bursting 
from  him  :  '^Henry,  put  down  that  spade,  and  go  with 
this  young  man  to  the  outer  gate^  and  close  it  behind 
him." 

'^Yaas,  sah/'  said  the  negro,  touching  his  hat. 

Egbert  Dab^mple,  followed  by  Henry,  rode  slowly 
to  the  outer  gate.  On  his  way,  he  drew  from  his 
buttonhole  the  flower  which  indicated  the  coming 
maturity  of  summer.  He  held  it  in  his  hand,  and 
looked  at  it 

" Faded t"  he  murmured.  "Hardly."  And  he  re- 
placed it  in  his  buttonhole. 

When  he  reached  the  gate,  he  put  his  hand  in  his 
pocket,  gave  the  colored  man  a  quarter  of  a  dollar, 
and  rode  away. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV 

Ardis  Clayebden  retamed  from  her  visit  in  a 
somewhat  disturbed  state  of  mind.  For  two  whole 
evenings,  and  two  whole  days,  the  young  fellow  at 
Rocklands  had  unremittingly  courted  her.  She  was 
annoyed  and  disappointed.  At  her  former  visits  to  this 
place  nothing  of  the  kind  had  occurred.  The  young 
fellow  and  his  sisters  had  been  pleasant  companions 
for  her.  She  had  liked  them  all.  But  now  the  sisters 
had  been  thrown  into  the  background. 

The  fact  was  that  Ardis  had  forgotten  that  circum- 
stances had  very  much  changed.  It  had  long  been 
understood  in  the  neighborhood— better  understood, 
indeed,  than  by  the  persons  concerned— that  she  and 
Roger  Dunworth  were  intended  for  each  other,  and 
there  was  but  little  local  interference  with  what  was 
known  to  be  the  most  cherished  plan  of  the  master  of 
Bald  HiU.  But  now  Ardis  was  free,  and,  therefore, 
other  people  were  free. 

The  m^or  did  not  inform  his  daughter  of  the  Dal- 
rymple  incident.  He  was  very  much  disturbed  and 
annoyed  himself  at  having  been  obliged  to  speak  to 
that  young  man  in  the  way  in  which  he  had  spoken. 
It  had  been  a  necessary  thing  to  do,  but,  as  the  master 
of  a  house  fieuued  for  long  years  for  its  genial  hospital- 
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ity»  it  had  been  veiy  hard  for  him.  The  man  had 
been  sent  away,  definitely  and  decidedlyj  but  the 
itiajor  shrank  fnmi  telliuf:  his  daughter  how  he  had 
bet  II  sen  I  away. 

The  disquietude  whieh  Ai-dis's  visit  to  Roekhiuds 
had  caused  her  did  not  hist  hing,  but  it  aroused  in  her 
an  intense  desiie  lo  dn  samethiufc,  and  to  do  it  vigor- 
onsly,  and  as  painting  wits  the  work  iu  which  she  de- 
li gli  ted,  she  went  vi^oronsly  to  painting.  Hitherto, 
lier  taste  had  iin'tin(*<l  to  liead-  antl  figure -pain  ting, 
and  landst  iiiH%uhen  it  appeared,  being  subordinated 
to  Iht'  list  uf  llic  ]iietur"e.  But  now  tier  Taney  turned 
its  iKU'k  up(Hi  the  hunjan  fiM'ni»an(l  she  determined  to 
begin  a  hirge  wr>rk  which  should  be  purely  landscape. 
8he  decided  upon  a  wooilland  sceiu\  ant],  in  a  moment 
of  very  iiard^Mktdtle  iiclrdauec,  slie  gave  her  picture, 
even  tiet«nv  she  hrgjui  it,  the  title,  ^'Without  a 
Man." 

She  had  had  einaigh  uf  men,  at  least  for  the  present. 
Say  wh;d  sluMoi^^lit  pleas*  abimt  the  presence  of  Surrey 
in  the  nri^"lilK>['hof>d  making  no  difference  to  her,  it 
did  make  :i  ditferenc<\  Slie  did  nut  walk  out  nor  ride 
as  lVec|nrnll\  ;is  slie  might  have  tlime,  for  fear  she 
slionld  mri  t  liini.  <  Jf  ronrsc\  it  was  of  no  consequence 
if  she  did  mrct  hiui,  bat  slit*  di<l  nut  wish  to  do  so. 
Shr  loiiiht  tliink  id'  Mr»  Ihdryniple  as  having  l)een 
detiniifly  dismissed,  hut  tlit^  \  rry  tlionghtof  him  an- 
noyed lier.  Tn  I  tint  livtdy  ynnng  niiin,  Tom  Prnnter, 
she  ga\e  an  cnnsidi  ratii^ii  as  a  snitnr,  bnt  his  visits 
li;id  lirgoo  fi>  Ik*  a  little  tiiesunie.  Fortunately,  since 
Mr.  Snrj-ey  !iad  been  his  guest,  he  had  come  hut  sel- 
dom. And  although  the  ytumg  fellow  at  Eocklands 
was  nut  worth  eunsidering  at  all,  his  attentions  had 
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been  so  pointed,  and  his  manner  so  ardent,  that  she 
could  not  entirely  forget  him. 

But  she  had  one  compensation.  There  should  be 
no  man  in  her  picture  !  Art  was  independent,  and  it 
could  take  in  and  leave  out  whatever  it  pleased. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Bald  Hill  house 
was  a  piece  of  woodland,  partly  of  evergreens,  and 
partly  of  chestnut  and  oak.  A  little  stream  ran  through 
these  woods,  and  in  it  were  many  picturesque  spots. 
One  of  these  nooks  Ardis  selected  as  the  subject  of  her 
picture.  It  was  a  little  amphitheatre  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  trees,  but  with  glimpses  of  vistas  here  and 
there,  and  every  chance  for  effects  of  sunlight  through 
the  Pantheon-like  opening  above. 

This  pleasant  spot  was  not  only  a  charming  subject 
for  a  picture,  but  it  also  made  an  admirable  studio, 
and  here,  every  morning,  Ardis  came,  accompanied  by 
Uncle  Shad  carrying  her  easel  and  painting  materials. 
The  canvas  she  never  trusted  to  his  hands.  When  she 
had  established  herself,  the  old  man  left  her.  It  was  a 
retired  spot,  where  no  one  was  likely  to  come,  and  if 
she  had  needed  assistance,  it  would  not  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  summon  it.  It  would  have  been  easier,  in  fact, 
than  she  herself  imagined  it,  for  the  m^or  had  ordered 
Uncle  Shad,  from  the  time  he  left  Miss  Ardis  in  the 
woods,  to  the  hour  when  he  had  been  told  to  come  for 
her,  to  work  in  a  part  of  the  great  garden  where  he 
could  easily  hear  his  mistress  if  she  wanted  anything 
and  should  call.  More  than  that,  she  had  always  the 
company  of  Monaco,  her  father's  old  pointer. 

Ardis  was  charmed  with  her  studio,  and  if  the  fine 
weather  continued  long  enough,  she  determined  to 
sketch  and  finish  her  picture  in  it    It  should  grow 
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up  and  come  to  maturity  in  the  place  where  the  trees^ 

I  lie  vines,  the  bashes,  aud  the  delicate  wood  flowers 
depicted  on  its  canvas  had  grown  up. 

It  happened  to  be  a  season  of  fice  weather*  The 
tarmers  did  not  like  it^  because  their  crops  would  have 
been  the  Ijetter  for  some  i-ain,  but  it  suited  Ardis  ad- 
mi  i  ably.  If  she  worked  hard,  she  could  finish  her 
picture  belbre  a  clninge  of  the  moon,  or  whatever  it 
was  that  regulated  the  weather,  slioukl  cover  the  fair 
Iihuf  sky  with  dull  and  heavy  clouds  laden  with  luin. 

Between  Ihe  wood  where  Ardis  was  painting  and 
the  house  grounds  was  a  small  stretch  of  open  grassy 
tif  l(b,  aud,  <ine  uioj'uing,  >ir.  Surrey,  standing  in  the 
highroad,  saw  Ardis  and  the  dog,  followed  by  the  old 
iie^ru  can yi rig  the  ciisel,  the  camp-stool,  and  the  box, 
cr^oss  this  upen  space  and  enter  the  woods* 

It  wiis  the  tirst  time  that  Surrey  had  seen  her  during 
his  present  visiL  She  was  at  a  cousidei'able  distance, 
I  nit  his  eyes  were  sharp,  aud  they  dwell  with  sparkling 
pleasure  np4)n  tire  vision  of  this  charming  girl  crossing 
the  green  field.  He  cuuhl  discern  the  profile  of  her 
fiu'c.  shiulfiweti  as  it  was  by  her  hat.  Every  fold  and 
Ibiltrr  of  bt*r  drrss  seemed  to  bim  full  of  grace,  aud  it 
w;is  a  joy  tu  hmk  uihmi  that  lithe*  erect  figure,  stepping 
M)  quickly  nntl  lightly  <*vei'  the  turf. 

Jiiek  Surrey  wiis  irnt  in  ihe  habit  of  denying  himself 
any  j^y  wliich  he  conld  get  Un-  notbiug,  or  for  which 
be  ditl  no!  have  lo  ]iay  t<it>  lunch.  He  did  not  deny 
bimsrir  1 1* is  one.  lie  stood,  leairing  on  the  fence,  and 
walrlied  hei'.  The  e;ins  as  in  ber  Inmd,  aud  the  negro's 
tnu'deri,  showed  iilainly  (he  object  of  her  walk. 

*'She  is  on  her  way  (o  those  woods  to  sketch,"  said 
Surrey  tu  himself*     *'By  George  !  it  is  a  vile  extiuva- 
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gance,  it  is  a  waste  of  blissfal  influence,  for  her  to  go 
and  sketch  in  those  woods,  and  nobody  with  her  bat 
that  old  negro !  But  the  waste  will  have  to  be  waste, 
I  suppose.    There  is  nothing  for  me  in  that  quarter." 

He  watched  her  until  she  passed  out  of  sight  among 
the  trees,  and  then  he  remained  at  the  fence,  his  eyes 
still  upon  the  spot  where  she  had  disappeared.  Pres- 
ently he  saw  the  old  negro  come  out  of  the  woods  and 
take  his  way  toward  the  house. 

"Well ! "  exclaimed  Surrey,  starting  back  from  the 
fence,  "this  is  a  pretty  state  of  affairs !  I  don't  call  it 
exactly  safe !    However,  the  dog  is  with  her." 

With  his  hands  thrust  into  his  i)Ockets,  as  if  he 
could  thus  express  the  force  of  his  emotions,  Surrey 
strolled  along  the  roadside  toward  Prouter's  house. 
Then  he  turned,  and  strode  back  again  to  the  place 
from  which  he  had  seen  Ardis.  Whether  he  was 
waiting  to  see  her  recross  the  open  space,  or  whether 
he  felt  that  by  remaining  in  that  locality  he  was  ex- 
ercising a  certain  protection  over  her,  he  could  not 
have  readily  answered.  Anj^way,  it  pleased  him  as 
well  to  be  there  as  anywhere  else,  and,  lighting  a  cigar, 
he  continued  to  walk  up  and  down  the  path  by  the 
roadside,  sometimes  making  long  stretches  and  some- 
times short  ones. 

Tom  Prouter,  who  was  on  the  top  of  a  hill  in  the 
neighborhood,  looking  for  a  good  site  for  a  resen'oir,  in 
case  he  should  conclude  to  pump  water  from  the  low- 
lands to  a  height  from  which  it  could  run  in  a  pipe  to 
his  domain,  caught  sight  of  Surrey,  and  stopped  to 
look  at  him.  At  first  he  wanted  to  see  where  he  was 
going,  and  then,  seeing  him  make  a  turn,  he  continued 
to  watch  him,  and  saw  him  make  several  turns. 
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"What's  the  matter  with  him!"  he  said  to  himselfl 
"If  I  wanted  to  walk,  I'd  go  somewhere !  There  are 
plenty  of  places  to  go  to.  Why  doesn't  he  go  to  onef 
I  asked  him  to  come  up  here  with  me,  but  he  said  he 
felt  too  lazy.  And  well  he  might  say  so,  for  that's 
what  I  call  beastly  lazy,  walking  and  going  nowhere-" 

The  thought  now  struck  Prouter  that  it  would  be 
a  fine  thing  to  take  this  opportunity  to  go  over  to 
see  Miss  Claverden.  The  recent  infrequency  of  his 
visits  to  Bald  Hill  had  been  entirely  owing  to  the  fear 
that,  if  Surrey  knew  he  intended  to  go  there,  he  would 
offer  to  accompany  him.  To  be  sure,  his  guest  had 
asserted  that  he  had  no  further  designs  upon  the  lady 
of  that  house,  but,  for  all  that,  Prouter  thought  it 
would  be  very  well  not  to  subject  him  to  temptation. 
Now,  here  was  a  chance  to  get  to  Bald  Hill  without 
Surrey  knowing  anything  about  it,  and  he  hastened 
to  avail  himself  of  it  He  ran  along  the  top  of  the 
hill,  down  the  other  side  of  it,  around  its  base,  over  a 
field,  across  the  road,  and  so  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Bald  Hill  house,  which  he  approached  by  the  valley 
of  the  little  stream  which  ran  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lawn.  By  taking  this  circiiitoiis  and  cautiously  planned 
route,  Prouter  made  it  impossible  for  Surrey  to  see  him, 
even  if  the  latter  extended  his  walk  some  distance  in 
his  direction. 

When  he  reached  the  house,  Prouter  was  told  that 
Miss  Claverden  was  not  at  home,  and  that  the  major 
had  gone  to  Bolton.  Whereupon  he  departed  in  a 
stniight  line  for  his  own  house,  and  berated  the  labor- 
ers in  his  vineyard. 

When  Surrey  began  to  tire  a  little  of  walking,  he 
climbed  a  fence  and  sat  down  under  a  tree.     Here  he 
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was  not  noticeable,  either  from  field  or  road.  How 
many  cigars  he  smoked  before  he  saw  Uncle  Shad  go 
down  to  the  woods,  and  soon  after  reappear,  carrying 
the  paraphernalia,  as  he  followed  his  mistress  with  the 
canvas,  Snrrey  did  not  know.  He  had  been  busily 
thinking. 

From  the  time  that  Ardis  again  came  into  view  to 
the  moment  she  disappeared  from  his  sight,  Surrey 
never  took  his  eyes  from  her.  Then  he  arose  and 
wended  his  way  toward  Prouter's  house. 

''That  is  a  big  canvas ! "  he  thought,  as  he  walked. 
''And  the  old  darky  carried  all  her  painting  traps ! 
She  is  not  sketching— she  is  painting,  and,  if  it  does 
not  rain,  it  is  ten  to  one  she  will  go  there  again  to- 
morrow." 

It  did  not  rain  the  next  day,  and  again  Surrey  saw 
Ardis  pass  the  open  space.  Again  he  saw  her  return 
home.  The  third  day  was  the  same.  And  during 
that  morning  Surrey  had  a  discussion  with  himself. 

"This  is  getting  to  be  rather  a  heavy  game,"  he  said 
to  himself,  "and  fate  is  coming  it  somewhat  too  strong 
on  me !  I  can  stand  about  as  much  temptation  as 
any  man,  but  this  sort  of  thing  is  too  much  of  the 
whirlpool  order,  and  I  seem  to  be  going  round  the 
outer  edge  of  it.  What  ought  a  man  to  do  in  such  a 
case,  anyway  !  Am  I  not  making  an  ass  of  myself  by 
dawdling  about  here,  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  her, 
when  it  might  be  the  easiest  thing,  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world,  just  to  drop  in  on  her!  It  would 
be  a  perfect  accident,  of  course,  and  ten  to  one  she 
would  not  mind  it  in  the  least  In  fact,  she  might 
like  it !  It  is  more  than  probable,  indeed,  that  she 
would  be  very  glad  to  have  me  drop  in  on  her— at 
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least,  in  that  way.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  I 
started  down  here,  I  swore  off  fit)m  everything  of  the 
kind.  When  a  man  has  fought  a  duel  with  a  girl's 
lover,  and  has  broken  off  the  match,  and  has  been 
squarely  and  positively  discarded  himself,  it  is  a  little 
out  of  order  for  him  to  have  anything  more  than  a 
bowing  acquaintance  with  the  lady  in  question.  I 
have  vowed  to  myself  that  I  would  not  go  near  her. 
And  now,  see  what  a  pressure  in  the  other  direction  is 
brought  upon  me  !  I  may  have  been  a  fool  to  come 
here,  but  that  point  can  be  dropped.     I  am  here," 

Soon  after  this,  Ardis  passed  toward  her  house.  The 
face  of  the  canvas  she  carried  was  turned  toward  Sur- 
rey, and,  even  at  this  distance,  he  could  sec  that  a 
woodland  scene  was  beginning  to  appear  upon  it. 

"There  will  be  a  lot  of  work  on  that  picture  yet," 
he  said  to  himself,  and  he  looked  up  at  the  sky. 
There  were  no  signs  of  coming  bad  weather. 

When  Surrey  reached  home,  it  was  past  luncheon- 
time. 

"Are  you  making  up  a  piece  for  the  papers!  "  asked 
Prouter.  "I  knew  a  fellow  who  had  to  write  one 
thing  a  week  for  the  ^Fligwich  Courier,'  and,  by 
George !  he  had  to  slouch  up  and  down  the  Parson's 
Mile  for  a  day  or  two  every  week  before  he  got  the 
thing  worked  out  in  his  head  !     Is  that  your  lay!" 

"Can't  say,"  said  Surrey.  "I  don't  know  whether 
my  little  job  is  to  be  a  piece  for  the  papers,  or  not. 
But  I  think  that  will  be  settled  before  long." 

The  next  day  Surrey  was  not  the  cool  and  self-pos- 
sessed man  that  he  usually  was.  After  he  had  seen 
Ardis  pass  into  the  woods,  he  did  not  get  over  the  fence 
into  the  field,  but  remained  on  the  roadside.     For 
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some  reason,  he  seemed  greatly  to  prefer  the  road- 
side. 

"Now,"  said  he  to  himself,  "I  surely  am  a  fool  if 
I  keep  up  this  sort  of  thing  any  longer!  I  can't 
go  lounging  about  here  without  people  noticing  it 
Prouter  may  wonder  why  I  always  choose  one  place 
to  write  my  piece,  and,  if  he  comes  here  and  sees  her, 
he  will  put  in  his  oar,  and  that  will  end  the  business. 
I  have  waited  long  enough.  If  I  do  anything,  I  ought 
to  do  it  to-day.  But  whether  to  do  anything,  or  not, 
is  the  point ! " 

When  Surrey  had  previously  said  to  himself  that  it 
would  be  an  easy  and  natural  thing  to  drop  in  upon 
Ardis  while  painting  in  the  woods,  he  had  spoken 
understandingly.  He  had  a  great  fancy  for  walking 
about  and  exploring,  and  during  his  prolonged  visit 
at  Bald  Hill  he  had  made  himself  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  surrounding  country. 

He  knew  all  about  this  piece  of  woodland.  He  had 
walked  through  it  often.  He  knew  the  path  that  led 
to  it  from  the  direction  of  the  house,  and  he  knew  also 
that,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  the  spot  where  he 
took  his  observations,  a  narrow  roadway,  now  unused 
and  greatly  overgrown,  led  from  the  highroad  into 
the  heart  of  the  woods.  At  the  entrance  to  this  road 
was  a  gate,  which  was  nailed  up,  but  between  one  of 
the  gateposts  and  the  next  fence-post  was  a  space,  not 
wide  enough  to  admit  the  passage  of  a  horse  or  cow, 
but  through  which  an  ordinary  man  could  pass  with 
ease. 

Frequently  had  Surrey,  returning  from  a  walk, 
slipped  through  this  gap  and  taken  the  shady  wood- 
land road  toward  the  house.     Now,  what  was  there  to 
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prevent  him  from  taking  this  route  through  the  woods 
to-day!  He  did  not  know  exactly  where  Ardis  was 
painting,  but  he  could  not  taH  to  get  sight  of  her.  He 
did  not  see  why  anybody  could  object  to  his  i>assing 
through  those  woods,  nor  why  anybody  should  ima- 
gine that  he  had  had  the  least  idea  he  should  find  an 
artist  at  work  therein.  Simple  f  Why,  nothing  could 
be  more  simple  and  ordinary !  If  her  greeting  should 
be  cold,  he  could  pass  on.  If  she  received  him  pleas- 
antly, he  would  stop.  He  would  be  governed  entirely 
by  her  manner. 

"By  George!"  he  said  to  himself.  And  then  be 
stopped.  "But  no.  I  will  walk  slowly  toward  that 
gap,  and  when  I  get  there  I  will  positively  decide.'^ 

Surrey  started  on  his  walk  leisurely  toward  the  point 
where  he  was  to  make  his  decision,  and  he  had  not 
gone  half  the  distance  when  he  noticed  a  man  coming 
down  the  road  and  approaching  him.  The  man  was 
still  at  some  distance,  but  Surrey  recognized  him.  It 
was  Roger  Dunworth. 

Surrey  wiis  a  little  surprised  to  see  Dunworth  on 
foot,  but  otherwise  his  only  feeling  was  one  of  satis- 
faction, lie  had  wanted  to  speak  with  Dunworth^ 
and  had  hoped  that  he  might  sometime  meet  him  on 
the  road.  He  wished  to  say  to  his  late  antagonist 
that,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  bygones  were  by- 
gones, that  he  was  really  sorry  at  the  turn  events  had 
taken  on  account  of  the  duel,  and  that  he  had  come 
down  here  l>ecaiise  he  liked  the  country  and  the  peo- 
ple, and  that  he  had  no  desire  to  interfere  with  any- 
body's purposes  or  aims.  On  these  points  he  intended 
to  dilate  more  or  less,  according  to  the  spirit  in  which 
Dunworth  met  him.     It  would  be  an  important  step 
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toward  creating  a  friendly  feeling  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, if  he  were  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  understand- 
ing with  Dunworth. 

To  be  sore,  this  was  not  the  time  he  would  have 
chosen  for  the  interview,  but  it  would  do  very  well. 
The  decision  he  was  going  to  make  when  he  arrived 
at  the  gap  could  be  postponed  for  a  short  time. 

It  was,  indeed,  an  unusual  thing  for  Roger  Dunworth 
to  be  seen  afoot  He  was  a  horseman  by  nature,  and 
being  also  a  busy  man,  he  seldom  wasted  his  time  by 
walking  on  the  roads.  But  this  morning  he  had  been 
making  some  measurements  in  one  of  his  outlying 
fields,  and  when  he  had  finished,  he  determined  not  to 
go  back  to  the  house,  but  to  walk  to  Bald  Hill.  He 
had  been  very  busy,  making  plans  and  surveys  of  his 
farm,  and  inventories  of  his  stock  and  other  property. 
He  intended  to  offer  his  place  for  sale,  and  had  reason 
to  believe  that  he  could  easily  dispose  of  it  When 
this  business  should  be  completed,  it  was  his  pur- 
pose to  buy  in  Georgia  a  large  tract  of  land  which 
he  had  thoroughly  examined  on  his  trip  through  that 
region. 

So  far,  he  had  not  spoken  of  his  plans  to  any  one, 
but  now  that  they  were  well  perfected,  he  wished  to 
make  them  known  to  his  old  friend,  and  the  friend 
of  his  family,  M^or  Claverden.  Of  course  this  loyal 
Virginian  would  scout  the  idea  that  it  would  be  for 
the  advantage  of  a  man  to  emigrate  from  this  county 
to  Georgia,  but  Dunworth  was  prepared  for  objec- 
tions, and  knew  very  well  that  he  should  not  be 
turned  from  his  puri)ose.  He  wished  to  explain  the 
matter  to  the  major  before  the  latter  heard  about  it 
from  any  one  else,  but  not  until  this  morning  had  he 
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been  able  to  bring  his  mind  to  the  point  of  going  to 
Bald  Hill. 

It  ironld  be  very  hard  for  him  to  go  to  the  house 
in  whieh  Ardis  lived,  and  he  i<ras  willing  to  i>05tpone 
this  ordeal  as  long  as  i>ossible,  bat  Mi^or  Claverden, 
as  well  as  Ardis,  lived  at  Bald  Hill,  and  Eoger  did 
not  even  consider  the  possibility  of  making  the  radi- 
cal change  he  contemplated  without  seeing  the  mi^or. 
Sool-harrowing  topics  might  be  touched  upon  in  the 
interview,  but  this  could  not  be  helx)ed.  If  i>ossible, 
he  would  avoid  seeing  Ardis,  and  he  believed  she 
would  make  it  possible. 

When  Dunworth,  striding  rapidly  along  the  road, 
raised  his  eyes  and  beheld  Surrey  coming  toward  him, 
he,  too,  experienced  a  certain  satisfaction.  He  had 
heard  that  Surrey  was  visiting  Prouter,  and  had 
thought  that,  if  he  happened  to  meet  the  man,  he 
would  say  to  him  that  he  had  had  no  intention  of 
wounding  him  in  the  afOadr  in  which  they  had  been 
engaged,  and  that,  indeed,  he  had  not  known,  until 
some  time  afterwards,  that  Surrey  had  been  wounded. 

But,  as  Surrey  came  nearer,  there  was  something  in 
the  expression  of  his  countenance,  something  in  the 
jaunty  manner  of  his  walk,  something  in  the  man's 
demeanor  and  appearance,  which  so  grated  ux)on  the 
soul  of  Dunworth,  and  which  brought  up  so  forcibly 
the  recollection  of  miserable  moments,  that  a  sudden 
chill  ran  through  him.  He  could  not  meet  that  man, 
he  could  not  speak  to  him— at  least,  not  now,  on  his 
way  to  Bald  Hill. 

He  was  on  the  point  of  turning  back,  but  at  that 
moment  he  reached  the  gap  by  the  side  of  the  old 
gate.    Without  hesitation,  he  turned  and  went  through 
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the  ox>ening.  This  was  a  perfectly  natural  thing  to 
do.  Surrey  need  not  suppose  he  had  recognized  him, 
nor  could  any  one  have  reason  to  imagine  that  it  had 
not  been  his  original  intention  to  take  this  path 
through  the  woods. 

Dunworth  disappeared  among  the  trees  and  the 
heavy  undergrowth,  and  Surrey  stopped  as  if  he  had 
been  shot 

"By  the  Lord  Harry!"  he  exclaimed.  "Here's  a 
pretty  piece  of  business !  Did  he  turn  in  there  be- 
cause he  saw  mef  He'll  walk  straight  upon  her! 
Straight  to  her  he  is  bound  to  go !  Did  I  do  thatt 
Did  the  sight  of  me  turn  him  square  around  and  send 
him  into  those  woods!" 

For  some  minutes  Surrey  stood  still  by  the  roadside. 
"Now  am  I  well  paid,"  he  ejaculated,  "for  my  stupid, 
my  asinine  hesitation !  It  is  of  no  use  for  me  to  go  in 
there  now,  and  it  is  ten  thousand  to  one  that  it  will 
rain  to-morrow ! " 

With  this,  Surrey  jammed  his  hands  into  his  pockets^ 
clenching  his  fists  so  that  his  nails  nearly  punctured 
the  flesh.  Suddenly  he  made  a  resolution.  He  would 
go  to  his  old  point  of  observation,  and  when  he  saw 
Dunworth  come  out  into  the  open  field,  he  would 
himself  go  into  those  woods  and  find  Ardis.  Of  what 
might  happen  he  took  no  thought  He  considered 
only  that,  after  this  morning,  there  might  be  no  chance 
of  finding  her  in  those  woods. 

With  this  determination,  he  went  to  the  spot  from 
which  he  could  command  the  open  space  between  the 
wood  and  Bald  HiU,  and  watched. 
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When  Boger  Dunworth  had  suddenly  tnmcd  aside 
into  the  woods,  his  pace  became  slower.  There  was 
reason  for  this,  for  the  roadway  was  uneven,  and,  be- 
sides, he  was  thinking  in  that  undetermined  way 
which  makes  people  walk  slowly.  His  avoidance  of 
Surrey  had  been  entirely  a  matter  of  impulse,  and  now 
he  asked  himself  if  this  were  right  and  manly.  It 
was  probable  that  Surrey  had  recognized  him,  and 
might  well  suppose  that  the  animosity  which  occa- 
sioned the  duel  still  continued  on  Dunworth's  side. 
This  was  not  at  all  desired  by  Roger.  But  he  would 
not  turn  back  now.  He  would  go  to  Prouter's  house 
and  see  Surrey.  That  would  be  a  straightforward  and 
satisfactory  thing  to  do. 

Having  come  to  this  conclusion,  Dunworth  stepi)ed 
on  a  little  more  briskly.  But  when  he  had  walked  half 
through  this  piece  of  woodland,  he  suddenly  stopped. 
The  roadway  curved  to  the  right  in  the  direction  of 
the  Bald  Hill  house,  but  there  was  a  short  pathway  to 
the  left,  and  happening  to  glance  along  this  to  an  open 
space  beyond,  Dunworth  saw  a  woman's  dress— he  saw 
a  woman  sitting  on  a  stool— he  saw  Ardis  Claverden 
painting  in  the  woods. 

Her  back  was  partly  turned  toward  him,  and  he 
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could  see  a  portion  of  her  side-fiEM^.  She  was  sitting 
in  the  shade^  and  her  hat  was  thrown  upon  the  ground. 
Her  hair  seemed  softer  and  more  abundant  than  he 
had  ever  seen  it  before.  She  did  not  wear  the  long 
apron  of  the  studio,  and  her  cool,  fresh  morning  cos- 
tume showed  charmingly  against  the  leafy  background. 

The  woods  were  very  stiU.  Some  patches  of  morn- 
ing sunlight  lay  upon  the  ground  behind  Ardis,  and 
over  these  moved  gently  the  shadows  of  high-growing 
leaves  and  twigs,  which  caught  the  breeze.  He  stood 
and  watched  every  movement  she  made.  All  was 
quiet  and  tranquil  without,  but  a  great  sea  began  to 
roll  in  upon  his  soul.  Deeper  and  deeper  it  swelled, 
brighter  and  stronger  grew  its  waves.  Before  him  was 
Ardis  Claverden,  the  love  of  his  life. 

The  sea  rose  higher  and  higher.  Everything  that 
had  been  built  by  her  or  by  him  to  shut  it  out  was 
swept  away  and  carried  out  of  sight  It  bore  Roger 
Dunworth  on  the  crest  of  its  great  waves.  He  could 
not  resist  its  power—he  felt  no  desire  to  resist  it 

Presently  she  leaned  back,  and,  with  her  brush  in 
one  hand  and  her  maul-stick  in  the  other,  she  sur- 
veyed her  work.  Now  Roger  could  see  the  beautiful 
profile  of  her  fece— those  perfect  outlines,  that  little 
mouth,  the  lips  just  parted  by  the  interest  she  felt  in 
the  work  she  was  doing,  that  delicately  tinted  cheek, 
so  smooth  and  tender  to  the  touch,  as  well  he  knew, 
that  white  throat  above  the  blossom-colored  ribbon. 
Oh,  for  one  look  into  those  dark  eyes,  now  turned  away 
from  him  !  This  woman  was  his  love  !  By  her  own 
confession,  she  was  his  love  I 

Roger  stood  still  no  longer,  but  walked  straightway 
into  the  open  space.    Monaco,  who  had  been  sleeping 
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in  the  snnlight,  arose  with  a  little  growl,  which  ceased 
when  he  recognized  a  friend  of  the  house.  Ardis 
turned  quickly.  The  appearance  of  any  one  would 
have  surprised  her,  but  now  she  was  truly  startled. 

"Mr.  Dun  worth  ! "  she  exclaimed,  and  there  was  in 
her  intonation  a  reproachful  inquiry.  Although  her 
words  did  not  ask  him  why  he  came  there,  her  man- 
ner did. 

Roger  took  no  notice  of  her  words  or  manner.  He 
stepped  near  her,  and  looked  down  into  her  face, 
"Ardis,"  said  he. 

Now  a  flush  came  into  that  beautiful  £ace,  and  in  an 
instant  Ardis  sprang  to  her  feet  "Mr.  Dunworth,'^ 
she  said,  "you  have  no  right  to  speak  to  me  or  to  look 
at  me  in  that  way ! " 

"I  have  every  right  in  the  world,"  replied  Roger. 

Ardis  now  moved  back  a  step  or  two.  The  flush  left 
her  cheeks  and  temples  and  became  a  bright  light  in 
her  eyes.  "Mr.  Dunworth,"  she  said,  "you  will  oblige 
me  by  leaving  me.     I  wish  to  be  here  alone." 

Roger  did  not  move  from  where  he  had  been  stand- 
ing. His  eyes  were  steadily  fixed  upon  her.  "I  will 
not  explain  bow  I  came  here,"  he  said.  "It  is  not 
worth  a  word.  Being  here,  I  shall  speak  to  you. 
Without  regard  to  anything  I  have  done,  or  any- 
thing you  have  said,  I  will  tell  yon  that  I  love 
you  with  a  love  that  cannot  be  set  aside  by  anything 
that  can  come  between  earth  and  sky.  I  know  you 
love  me.  You  have  never  told  me  you  did  not  love 
me—'' 

Ardis  interrupted  him.  "Thank  you,"  she  said, 
speaking  quickly.  *^That  is  a  noble  advantage  to  take 
of  the  frankness  and  honesty  with  which  I  spoke  to 
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you  when  we  parted  !  If  you  did  not  comprehend  my 
meaning  then,  I  will  tell  you  again  that  I  will  not  hear 
the  words  you  have  spoken  from  a  man  who  does  not 
trust  me.  And  now  that  you  must  understand  me, 
will  you  go!" 

"No,"  said  Roger,  "I  will  not  go.  Nothing  you  can 
say  of  what  I  have  done,  or  of  your  reasons  for  judg- 
ing me,  can  make  me  go.  If  you  tell  me  that  you  do 
not  love  me,  I  will  go." 

"Is  this  manly!"  said  Ardis.  "I  am  not  strong 
enough  to  compel  you  to  go.  I  can  only  ask  you  to 
do  so." 

"There  is  nothing  strong  enough  to  compel  me  to 
go,"  replied  Roger,  "but  the  words  which  tell  me  that 
you  do  not  love  me.     Can  you  say  those  words! " 

The  flush  came  again  into  the  cheeks  of  Ardis.  She 
made  a  step  forward.  "Roger  Dnnworth,"  she  said, 
"is  there  nothing  on  earth  that  can  make  you  leave 
me!  Nothing  that  can  make  you  respect  my  wishes, 
my  rights!" 

"There is  nothing,"  said  Roger,  "but  the  words  which 
tell  me  that  you  do  not  love  me." 

Ardis  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him  with  a  straight- 
forward gaze.  "You  have  no  right  to  ask  me  to  say 
those  words,"  she  said. 

The  sea  in  the  soul  of  Roger  Dunworth  surged  more 
wildly.  His  breast  heaved.  A  great  light  came  into 
his  eyes.  "Until  you  say  them,  I  will  never  go  ! "  he 
cried. 

Ardis  still  looked  at  him  steadily.  "You  wiU  not 
go!"  she  said. 

"No,"  was  his  firm  answer. 

"Then  stay  ! "  said  Ardis. 
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Half  an  hour  afterwards,  Jack  Surrey,  at  his  i>ost  of 
observation,  saw  two  persons  come  ont  of  the  woods 
and  walk  slowly  across  the  open  space  to  the  house. 
One  of  them  was  Ardis  Claverden,  the  other  was  Dun- 
worth.  In  one  hand  he  carried  her  canvas,  and  both 
her  hands  were  clasped  round  his  other  arm.  She 
looked  up  into  his  face,  and  he  looked  down  upon  her. 
They  knew  not  that  any  human  eye  was  upon  them, 
nor  did  they  care.  They  walked  on  under  the  fidr 
blue  sky,  happier  than  all  the  world. 

"By  the  Lord  Harry ! "  said  Surrey.  And  he  took 
off  his  hat  and  wiped  his  brow.  He  stood  and  watched 
the  distant  couple.  "Did  I  do  that!"  he  asked  him- 
self. Then,  after  a  long  gaze,  he  turned  and  got  over 
the  fence  into  the  road.  There  he  stopi)ed,  and  again 
addressed  himself:  "Did  the  sight  of  me  turn  him  into 
those  woods t  I  believe  it  did!  I  truly  believe  it 
did  ! "  He  was  almost  past  the  gap  when  he  stopped 
and  turned.  A  grim  smile  showed  itself  under  his 
mustache.  "So  much  for  that ! "  he  said,  and  leisurely 
walked  toward  Prouter's  house. 

The  proprietor  of  the  establishment  was  standing 
in  the  open  doorway,  clad  in  a  white  linen  jacket,  and 
placidly  smoking  a  pipe.  "Hi ! "  he  cried,  as  Surrey 
came  near.  "Back  early  to-day!  How  does  your 
piece  come  on!" 

"It  is  finished,"  said  Surrey. 

"Tuin  out  all  right!"  asked  Prouter. 

"That  depends,"  said  Surrey.  "Some  people  may 
think  it  is  all  right,  and  others  may  have  different 
opinions.  But  I  imagine  it  is  about  as  near  right  as 
such  things  generally  are." 

"They  never  are  right,"  said  Prouter.     "What  you 
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read  one  day  is  knocked  into  a  cocked  hat  by  what 
comes  along  next  day.  The  whole  lot  is  a  beastly 
nuisance." 

Surrey  smiled,  and  seated  himself  in  a  wooden  arm- 
chair which  stood  under  a  small  sassafras-tree  near  the 
house,  the  only  shade-giving  vegetation  on  the  estate. 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Prouter,  suddenly  changing  the 
subject  to  arboriculture,  "that  I  have  a  mind  to  go 
right  to  work  and  plant  my  double  row  of  trees  from 
the  house  to  the  roadt  When  it  comes  to  that  sort  of 
thing,  the  longer  one  waits  the  worse  it  is  for  him.  You 
can  build  a  house  a  great  deal  faster  than  you  can 
make  trees  grow,  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  you  ought 
to  give  good  odds  to  the  trees.  I'll  make  those  fellows 
come  out  of  the  vineyard  and  dig  the  holes  and  plant 
the  trees.     By  Gteorge  !  I'll  begin  this  afternoon  ! " 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Surrey,  "that  Roger  Dunworth 
is  going  to  marry  Miss  Claverdent" 

Tom  Prouter  stopx)ed  smoking,  his  mouth  opened, 
and  his  face  turned  redder.  "Who  told  you  that!" 
he  shouted. 

"  Nobody,"  answered  Surrey.  "  I  sx)eak  from  my  own 
knowledge.  They  are  the  most  devotedly  attached 
lovers  I  ever  saw— at  least,  in  the  open  air.  If  you 
had  seen  them  as  I  saw  them  to-day,  walking  across  a 
field,  you  would  not  have  needed  any  one  to  tell  you 
that  everything  is  all  right  now  between  those  two. 
Yes,  sir,  they  are  to  be  married.  There  is  no  possible 
doubt  of  that." 

Prouter  now  stepped  out  upon  the  very  little  porch 
in  front  of  his  house.  He  threw  his  pipe  upon  the 
ground,  scattering  sparks  in  every  direction.  He 
stamped  his  foot,  he  stretched  out  his  right  arm,  he 
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shook  his  clenched  fist  at  Surrey.  "Fll  be  hanged^" 
he  exclaimed,  "I'll  be  doubly  hanged,  if  you  don't  ruin 
everything  within  ten  miles  of  you  !  You  can't  come 
into  a  place  without  making  the  very  grass-seeds  rot 
in  the  ground  before  you.  You're  a  blight !  You're 
a  plague  !     You're  a  curse-creeping  pestilence  ! " 

Surrey  took  out  a  cigar  and  proceeded  to  light  it 
"What's  the  matter  nowt"  he  said. 

"Matter  ! "  roared  Prouter.  "Anything  but  a  stone- 
blind  horse-post  would  see  what  is  the  matter !  Every 
day  since  you  have  been  here  I  have  been  intending 
to  go  over  to  see  Miss  Claverden,  but  I  didn't  want 
you  hounding  after  me  to  Bald  Hill,  spoiling  every- 
thing that  you  touched  or  looked  at,  and  so  I  thought 
I'd  keep  away  from  there  until  you  had  gone.  I  was 
getting  on  vastly  well  with  her  till  you  came.  And 
now,  look  at  it !  I  am  too  late !  There  is  no  use 
going  there  at  all ! " 

Surrey  laughed  aloud.  "Tom  Prouter,"  he  said, 
"don't  work  yourself  into  a  rage.  Of  course  there  is 
no  use  in  your  going  to  Bald  Hill,  if  Miss  Claverden 
is  your  object,  and  there  never  was,  and  there  never 
could  have  been,  any  use  in  it.  If  you  were  the  only 
man  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  she  wouldn't  marry 
you.  And,  what  is  more,  I  don't  believe  she  would 
marry  any  man,  east  or  west  of  the  Rockies,  if  that 
man  were  not  Roger  Dunworth.  I  have  not  been  sure 
of  it  all  along,  but  I  am  quite  positive  now  that  the 
break  between  that  worthy  couple  was  not  a  snap- 
short.  They  were  bound  to  come  together  again,  and 
fellows  like  you  and  me  had  no  better  chances  in  that 
quarter  than  a  couple  of  Chinese  laundrymen." 

Prouter  did  not  immediately  answer,  but  stood  look- 
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ing  steadfastly  at  the  other.  "Do  you  believe  you 
never  had  any  chance  t"  he  presently  said. 

"Never  a  ghost  of  one,"  answered  Surrey. 

Prouter's  face  now  began  to  assume  its  ordinary  color. 
"Now,  really,"  said  he,  "you  do  believe  that,  do  yout " 

"Believe  itt"  said  Surrey.  "I  am  positively  sure 
of  ik ! " 

Prouter  came  down  the  few  steps  of  his  porch,  and 
picked  up  the  wooden  pipe  he  had  thrown  from  him. 
He  looked  into  its  black  depths  for  a  moment,  and 
then  he  turned  abruptly  to  Surrey.  "Look  here," 
said  he,  "let's  put  some  things  in  a  bag,  and  go  down 
in  my  trap  to  the  lower  end  of  the  county,  and  find 
that  nigger  sailor  who  can  cook." 

"Good  ! "  said  Surrey.     "I  am  your  man  ! " 

The  next  morning  the  two  started  for  the  lower  end 
of  the  county.  When,  after  a  de\ious  journey,  they 
arrived  at  their  destination,  they  found  that  the  n^ro 
in  question  had  never  been  a  sailor,  and  that  he  could 
not  cook.  They  also  discovered  that  a  year  before  he 
had  gone  to  Iowa  with  a  party  of  negro  emigrants. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  of  their  return,  after  a 
late  supper,  Prouter  was  walking  contemplatively  up 
and  down  the  floor.  "  What  are  you  going  to  do  now  t " 
he  said  to  Surrey. 

"Dot"  said  the  other.     "Nothing  in  particular." 

"I  thought  you'd  be  likely  to  want  to  go  away  from 
here,"  said  his  host. 

"I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  in  the  world  of  going 
away,"  said  Surrey.  "WTien  I  first  came  I  felt  that 
the  situation  was  a  little  awkward  for  me,  but  it  is  not 
in  the  least  so  now.  I  intend  to  stay  here,  and  be  as 
happy  as  I  can.    If  you  can  keep  me,  I  should  like  it, 
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and  we  can  each  throw  in  onr  money  and  make  a  jkk)! 
for  expenses.  Bnt  if  you  don't  fancy  that,  I  can  go 
somewhere  else  in  the  neighborhood.  Now  that  this 
Bald  Hill  matter  has  been  straightened  ont,  I  feel  free 
to  go  where  I  please." 

"Oh,  you  can  stay  here,  if  you  like,"  said  Proutcr, 
"that  is,  if  I  don't  sell  the  beastly  place.  If  I  can't 
find  anybody  to  buy  it,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  have  a 
mind  to  do.  I  am  thinking  of  digging  for  petroleum 
on  this  place.  I  don't  know  that  there  is  a  chance  of 
finding  any,  but  one  never  knows  about  that  sort  of 
thing  till  he  tries,  and  it  will  give  those  scoundrels  in 
the  vineyard  something  to  do.  It's  of  no  use  for  them 
to  work  among  those  grape-vines,  and  I  have  engaged 
them  for  a  year.  I  should  like  to  see  them  dig  a  hole 
so  deep  that  they  could  never  get  out  of  it" 

"I  wouldn't  throw  up  the  vineyard  like  that,"  said 
Surrey.     "Something  may  come  of  it" 

"Come  of  it ! "  exclaimed  Prouter,  stopping  suddenly 
in  his  walk.  "I'll  tell  you  what  might  come  of  it !  If 
those  lazy  beasts  should  take  to  working  instead  of 
sleeping,  and  those  stupid  young  vines  should  take  to 
growing  and  having  grapes  on  them,  and  those  grapes 
should  be  like  the  grapes  on  that  row  of  old  vines  on 
the  top  of  the  hill,  and  wine  should  be  made  of  the 
grapes,  there'd  be  nothing  got  out  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness but  cramp-colic.  You  have  tasted  those  grapes. 
Now,  really,  you  wouldn't  drink  wine  made  from  them, 
would  you!" 

"Not  a  drop  of  it,"  said  Surrey.  "Let's  stick  to 
whiskey  and  water." 

And  Prouter,  going  to  the  closet,  brought  out  the 
botUe. 
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"I  TELL  yon,  sir,"  said  M%jor  Qaverden,  standing 
with  his  back  to  the  empty  fireplace  of  his  library, 
pipe  in  hand,  and  a  shining  joy  on  his  mddy  counte- 
nance, "this  is  truly  living  I  Now  I  feel  as  if  my  life 
were  a  success.  Yes,  sir,  a  success.  I  have  had  my 
disappointments  and  my  losses.  Disappointments  and 
losses  are  perhaps  yet  before  me.  But  what  matters 
that,  sir  t  Not  a  whit !  I  have  had  two  great  objects 
in  life.  One  of  them  may  come  to  nothing.  Let  it  be 
so !  The  other  is  accomplished.  My  daughter  will 
marry  the  man  of  her  choice  and  of  my  choice— the 
man  who,  above  all  other  men,  is  worthy  of  her.  Now, 
tell  me,  sir,  can  there  be,  for  a  person  of  my  age,  for 
the  father  of  a  daughter  like  my  daughter,  a  greater 
earthly  joy  than  thist" 

Dr.  Lester  was  seated  in  a  leather  arm-chair,  not 
fiar  from  the  m^or.  As  it  was  a  fine  moonlight  even- 
ing, he  had  walked  over  to  Bald  Hill,  and  had  just 
been  informed  by  the  master  of  the  house  of  the 
blessed  event  which  had  taken  place  that  morning— 
the  coming  together  again  of  Ardis  and  Roger.  The 
doctor,  too,  held  a  pipe  in  his  hand.  He  had  lighted 
it,  but  it  was  now  entirely  out.  He  was  evidently 
agitated,  and  for  smoking  purposes  he  had  no  breath 
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at  command.  Who  could  help  being  agitated  when 
told  of  such  a  happy  event  in  a  family  of  dear  friends  f 

"It  is  true,"  he  said,  "very  true.  Nothing  could  be 
better  than  that." 

This  he  said  to  the  msgor,  and  this  he  also  said  to 
himself.     What  could  possibly  be  better  thsm  it! 

The  doctor  had  not  yet  seen  Ardis.  Roger  had 
taken  supper  at  Bald  Hill,  and  he  and  Ardis  had  gone 
out  for  a  walk. 

"As  to  my  other  object  in  life,"  continued  the  major, 
—"at  least,  the  object  of  my  recent  years,— it  is  one  on 
which  my  heart  has  been  truly  set  In  endeavoring 
to  produce  that  to  which  I  would  be  willing  to  give 
the  name  of  the  wine  of  Bald  Hill,  I  have  most 
faithfully  and  earnestly  worked.  Success  in  this 
undertaking  of  producing  a  wine  equal  to  that  brought 
from  the  most  celebrated  vineyards  of  the  Rhine  would 
result  in  a  gift  to  my  family,  and  to  the  i>eople  of  this 
portion  of  the  State,  which  would  be  an  honor  to  me, 
and  an  advantage  and  a  glory  to  them.  Do  you  not 
agree  with  me,  sir!  " 

"Most  certainly,"  said  the  doctor.  "Nothing  could 
be  better." 

"But,"  said  the  major,  "I  have  strong  reasons  for 
believing  that  there  never  will  be  any  wine  of  Bald 
Hill.  The  vines  upon  which  I  have  lately  depended 
for  my  success  do  not  give  satisfactory  promise.  They 
do  not  tLS  nearly  approach  the  mark  at  which  I  am 
aiming  as  some  vines  which  several  years  ago  I  grubbed 
up  and  threw  away.  If,  in  the  autumn,  the  grapes 
which  these  present  vines  produce— and  it  will  be 
their  fii-st  bearing— do  not  resemble  in  appearance  and 
flavor  the  fruit  of  the  Johannisberger  vineyards,  I 
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shall  absolutely  and  entirely  relinquish  my  attempts 
in  this  direction.  But  what  does  it  matter,  sirt  My 
daughter  will  marry  Roger  Dunworth.  This  is  enough. 
I  shall  die  content.  Give  me  your  hand,  sir.  The 
next  best  thing  to  this  great  happiness  itself  is  the 
pleasure  of  speaking  of  it  to  a  friend  like  you." 

The  doctor  arose  and  took  the  proffered  hand. 
^*  Nothing  could  be  better,"  he  said.  And  then  he 
bade  his  host  good  night. 

"What ! "  cried  the  major.  "Will  you  not  wait  and 
congratulate  Ardist  It  is  yet  very  early.  Those 
lovers  will  return  presently,  I  am  sure." 

But,  in  spite  of  the  urgent  entreaties  of  his  host,  the 
doctor  persisted  in  his  resolution  to  return.  He  was 
somewhat  tired,  and  he  would  come  the  next  day,  or 
very  soon,  and  congratulate  Miss  Ardis.  As  he  shook 
the  major's  hand  in  parting,  he  said :  "I  am  glad  to 
see  you  so  happy.  And,  truly,  nothing  could  be 
better ! " 

All  the  way  home— and  he  took  a  cross-country 
route,  on  which  he  would  not  be  likely  to  meet  any- 
body—Dr.  Lester  said  to  himself  over  and  over 
again  :  "It  is  perfectly  satisfactory.  It  is  just  what 
ought  to  have  happened.  It  suits  everybody.  Noth- 
ing could  be  better."  And  even  after  he  had  got 
home,  and  had  gone  to  bed,  he  continued  to  say  these 
things  to  himself.  He  positively  convinced  himself 
over  and  over  again  that  nothing  could  be  better.  In 
fact,  he  made  this  conviction  so  strong  that  he  did  not 
sleep  until  the  morning  began  to  break. 

It  was  two  days  after  this  that  Ardis,  riding  on  the 
highroad,  met  Dr.  Lester.  She  instantly  brought 
Janet  to  a  stop. 
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"Doctor,"  she  exclaimed,  "yon  are  a  recreant 
friend!  I  never  should  have  supposed  it  possible 
that  you  would  have  allowed  all  this  time  to  pass 
without  coming  to  talk  with  me  about  what  has  hap- 
pened—a thing  in  which  you  once  took  such  a  lively 
and  generous  interest    Have  you  not  been  well  f  " 

The  doctor  answered  that  he  had  not  been  well. 
He  had  been  intending  to  go  to  Bald  Hill,  and  he  was 
very  sorry  that  he  had  not  gone.  He  would  be  there 
very  soon.  But  it  surely  was  not  necessary  for  him 
to  tell  Miss  Ardis  how  happy  he  was  in  all  that  gave 
her  happiness. 

"Particularly  in  this  one  thing,"  she  said.  "I  want 
everybody  to  be  happier  than  they  ever  were  before 
because  I  am  going  to  marry  Roger.  And,  by  the 
way,  doctor,  why  do  you  always  walk  nowadays  f  Is 
anything  the  matter  with  Cream-o'-Tartart" 

"Oh,  no,  no,"  the  doctor  answered  quickly,  "there 
is  nothing  at  all  the  matter  with  him.  I  prefer  to 
walk.     It  does  me  good." 

Ardis  shook  her  head.  "I  am  not  sure  of  that^" 
she  said.  "I  think  you  were  better  when  you  rode 
more." 

And  then,  when  she  took  her  leave  and  was  can- 
tering away,  she  said  to  herself:  "I  must  not  forget 
his  slippers.     They  must  be  finished  by  his  birthday." 

The  work  at  the  Dunworth  farm— and  there  was 
always  plenty  of  it— now  began  to  add  to  itself 
branches  which  had  not  been  seen  there  for  many 
years.  Everything  in  the  way  of  survejring  and  in- 
ventories Wiis  stopped,  and,  in  the  mind  of  the  owner 
of  the  estate,  northern  Georgia  faded  away  until  it 
became  like  an  unnoticed  speck  on  the  horizon.     It 
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had  been  settled  that  he  and  Ardis  were  to  marry  at 
the  end  of  August,  and  his  house  was  to  be  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  a  mistress,  the  first  it  had  had 
since  the  death  of  his  mother,  when  he  was  a  little  boy. 

Paper-hanging,  painting,  carpenter  work,  It^wn- 
renovating,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  made  the  place 
lively,  and  gave  many  subjects  for  evening  conversa- 
tion to  Parchester,  Skitt,  and  Cruppledean,  Of  late, 
these  three  had  been  thrown  a  good  deal  upon  their 
own  resources  for  social  pleasures.  Since  his  return 
from  the  South,  Dunworth  had,  for  the  larger  part  of 
the  time,  been  occupied,  in  his  only  spare  moments, 
with  his  schemes  and  plans  for  a  change  of  residence, 
and,  since  the  day  of  his  intrusion  into  a  woodland 
studio,  he  had  spent  every  evening  at  Bald  Hill. 

Tom  Prouter,  too,  had,  in  a  measure,  neglected  his 
compatriots.  He  had,  it  is  true,  occasionally  looked 
in  upon  them  of  a  morning,  but  this  was  not  very  sat- 
isfactory to  these  students  of  husbandry,  especially 
when  they  were  at  work  at  diflTerent  places  on  the 
farm.  They  remembered  with  regret  the  jolly  even- 
ings they  used  to  have  with  Prouter,  before  that  tire- 
some fellow  with  a  big  mustache  came  to  stay  with 
him. 

^^Now,  really,"  said  Skitt,  one  evening,  as  the  three 
Englishmen  sat  on  the  piazza,  with  their  pipes,  "I 
can't  see  any  reason  why  Tom  Prouter  should  stick  so 
closely  to  that  man.    Do  you  t " 

"No,  I  don't,"  said  Parchester.  "I  see  plenty  of 
reasons  why  he  should  try  to  get  away  from  him,  but 
none  why  he  should  stick  to  him.  I  never  saw  any- 
thing like  it !  Tom  is  never  really  satisfied  unless  he 
has  Surrey  somewhei-e  in  sight." 
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"Do  you  know,"  said  Cmppledean,  knockiiig  the 
ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  and  prei)aring  to  refill  it,  "Fve 
been  thinking  lately  that  fellows  oughtn't  to  be  too 
hard  on  a  fool,  because  it's  about  five  to  one  he  can't 
help  it.  If  he  gets  himself  shunted  on  a  side-track, 
he's  got  to  go  where  the  side-track  goes." 

"He  ought  not  to  get  himself  shunted,"  said  Skitt. 
"He  ought  to  keep  on  the  main  line." 

"It's  beastly  easy  to  talk,"  said  Cruppledean,  "and 
I  say,  let  the  fools  go !  If  they  get  smashed  up,  it's 
their  affair!  Other  people  can  look  out  for  them- 
selves.   I  am  going  to  look  out  for  mjrself." 

"How  do  you  propose  to  do  that!"  asked  Par- 
ehester. 

"I  am  going  to  leave  here,"  said  Cruppledean.  "It 
is  all  very  well  while  we  are  independent,  and  can  act 
like  men,  but  when  a  i)etticoat  gets  into  the  house,  I 
say  it  is  time  to  go." 

"It  depends  a  good  deal,"  said  Parchester,  quickly^ 
"upon  who  wears  the  petticoat." 

"Xow,  hear  him  ! "  cried  Skitt.  "I'll  wager  a  sov- 
ereign to  a  ha'penny  that  Parchester  will  want  to  stay 
here  until  he  has  learned  all  that  anybody  can  teach 
him  about  Virginia  farming,  and,  after  that,  he  will 
want  to  stay  on  and  learn  how  to  disport  himself  as  a 
husband  and  head  of  a  family." 

*'You  mean  by  that,''  said  Cruppledean,  "that  he 
has  been  bit  f' 

^^Hit !  •'  replied  Skitt.  "Of  course  he  has !  She  is 
like  a  Gatliug  gun— she  hits  all  around." 

"No,  she  doesn't,-^  said  Cruppledean.  "She  didn't 
hit  me.'' 

**Look  herel-'  said  Parchester,  turning  upon   his 
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companions.  "You  two  may  as  well  shut  up  on  that 
subject.  I  am  going  to  stay  here,  because  it  always 
has  suited  me,  and  because  I  think  it  will  suit  me  a 
great  deal  better  when  the  house  is  kept  in  as  good 
order  as  the  farm  is." 

"Hear  him  ! "  cried  Skitt.  "How  necessary  is  the 
refining  influence  of  the  sex  to  the  happiness  of  the 
gentleman  in  cowhide  boots  ! " 

"I  don't  mind  saying,"  said  Parchester,  "that  I  go 
in  for  the  sex.  But,  as  I  just  now  said,  everything 
depends  upon  who  wears  the  petticoat.  Now,  if  Miss 
Airpenny  were  to  be  planted  here  as  mistress  of  the 
house,  I  vow  I  would  leave." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say,"  cried  Cruppledean,  "that 
Dunworth  ever  had  any  idea  of  marrying  Miss  Air- 
penny!" 

His  companions  burst  out  laughing.  "Gret  away 
with  you  ! "  cried  Skitt  "No  wonder  you  never  were 
hit!  Your  rhinoceros  hide  is  so  thick  that  you 
wouldn't  know  it  if  a  dozen  balls  struck  you ! " 
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CHAPTER  XLVn 

In  these  sammer  days  M^or  Claverden,  his  daughter, 
and  Roger  Dunworth  considered  themselves  the  three 
happiest  people  in  the  world.  They  were  happy  be- 
cause of  the  positive  good  which  had  come  to  them, 
and  happier  still  because  this  good  had  come  to  them 
after  they  had  convinced  themselves  it  was  forever 
shut  away  from  them. 

Their  friends  were  also  happy,  and  many  came  to 
tell  them  so.  It  struck  Jack  Surrey  that  he  should 
like  to  be  one  of  these.  But,  after  giving  the  matter 
a  good  deal  of  consideration,  he  concluded  that,  if  he 
had  any  idea  whatever  of  settling  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  and  wished  to  make  friends  of  his  neighbors,  it 
would  be  well  to  allow  the  Claverdens  and  Dunworth 
the  opportunity  of  making  the  first  approaches  to  a 
renewal  of  acquaintance  with  him.  They  had  done 
nothing  of  the  kind,  so  far.  Even  the  major,  who  once 
had  seemed  like  an  old  friend  to  him,  now  appeared 
to  be  unaware  of  his  presence  in  the  county.  Yes,  he 
would  wait  and  see  what  the  changed  conditions  of 
things  would  bring  about  in  regard  to  himself. 

In  the  meantime,  there  could  be  no  possible  harm 
in  occasionally  diseiLssing  the  subject  with  mutual 
friends,  and,  with  this  purpose  in  view,  he,  one  even- 
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ing,  walked  up  to  Heatherley  to  call  on  Miss  Norma 
Cranton. 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  demand  of  that  young 
lady  a  certain  amount  of  gratitude  for  having  obeyed 
her  wishes  by  keeping  aloof  from  Miss  Claverden  and 
Dunworth.  "I  do  not  know,"  he  said,  "that  my  turn- 
ing my  back  on  them  had  an>i:hing  to  do  with  what 
has  happened.  But  I  did  turn  my  back,  their  en- 
gagement is  renewed,  everybody  is  satisfied ;  and,  even 
if  I  played  a  negative  part  in  the  matter,  I  think  I 
deserve  some  credit." 

"Yes,  negative  credit,"  said  Norma. 

Surrey  arose,  walked  to  the  window,  took  a  look  at 
the  back  yard,  and  then  returned  to  Norma.  "Miss 
Cranton,"  said  he,  "it  strikes  me  that  I  am,  really,  a 
rather  deser\'ing  sort  of  person.  I  came  down  here  to 
serve  my  own  purposes.  Every  man  has  a  right  to 
do  that.  I  failed  in  those  purposes.  In  fact,  I  am 
willing  to  admit  that  I  made  a  doleful  mess  of  it 
But,  all  that  being  past  and  gone,  I  think  some  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  the  steadfast  way  in  which 
I  have  kept  out  of  the  affair  ever  since." 

"Well,"  said  Norma,  "that  noble  conduct  may  de- 
serve some  sort  of  recognition.  What  sort  would  you 
like!" 

"I  will  tell  you,"  said  Surrey,  quickly,  "exactly 
what  sort  I  would  like.  I  would  like  that  everybody 
in  this  neighborhood  should  totally,  absolutely,  utterly, 
entirely,  and  completely  forget  that  I  ever  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  Dunworth-Claverden  combina- 
tion, and  that  they  should  take  me  as  I  am,  an  honest- 
hearted  man,  coming  here  with  the  notion  of  making 
this  region  his  home,  intending,  it  may  be,  to  go  into 
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XMutnership  with  Prouter  or  somebody  else,  and  desir- 
ing to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  surronnding  iK>pa- 
lation.  Now,  that  isn't  mach  to  ask  in  the  way  of 
gratitude,  is  it!" 

''No,"  said  Norma.  ''I  think  I  might  manage  to 
give  you  that  much  myself.  But,  really,  Mr.  Surrey, 
you  must  excuse  me  if  I  leave  you  for  a  few  minutes. 
I  see  that  a  hen  out  there,  with  a  late  brood  of  chickens^ 
has  broken  through  the  coop,  and  she  will  lead  her 
young  family  into  all  sorts  of  dangers.  I  must  go  and 
drive  her  back,  and  get  somebody  to  mend  the  coop." 

"Let  me  mend  the  coop  ! "  cried  Jack  Surrey. 

"You ! "  said  Norma,  with  a  laugh.  "What  does  a 
city  man  know  about  hen-coops  t " 

"I  should  be  ashamed  to  come  from  a  city,"  said 
Surrey,  "where  coop-mending  was  not  thoroughly 
taught" 

In  ten  minutes  after  that,  Surrey,  with  hammer  and 
naUs,  which  Norma  had  brought  to  him,  had  fastened 
the  loose  bars  of  the  coop,  and,  together,  he  and  Norma 
had  slowly  and  warily  driven  the  hen  and  her  tender 
brood  back  to  their  quarters. 

Abdis  continued  to  work  on  her  picture,  and  when 
it  was  finished,  and  not  until  then,  she  showed  it  to 
Roger.     He  was  not  a  bad  judge  of  pictures. 

"I  believe,"  he  said,  "that  is  the  very  best  thing 
you  have  ever  done." 

"I  am  somewhat  of  that  opinion  myself,"  said  she. 
"At  any  rate,  I  am  better  satisfied  with  it  than  I  gen- 
erally am  with  my  work.  But  there  is  something  very 
odd  about  this  picture.  It  is  exactly  the  opposite  of 
what  it  was  intended  to  be.    I  had  fixed  upon  a  title 
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for  it  It  was  to  be  called  *  Without  a  Man.'  But, 
as  a  man,  without  invitation  or  permission,  forced 
himself  in  upon  this  lovely  scene,  I  have  let  him  stay, 
and  he  has  altered  its  whole  purport  How  do  you 
like  the  figure!" 

Roger  steadfastly  observed  the  man  in  the  landscape. 
"I  do  not  know,"  he  said,  "how  I  appear  to  the  world, 
but  I  know  very  well  how  the  world  would  appear 
to  me  if  I  had  not  api)eared  in  that  scene." 

In  spite  of  the  busy  condition  of  affairs  at  his  form, 
Roger  Dunworth  found  time  to  take  frequent  rides 
with  Ardis.  As  they  were  cantering  along  an  oak- 
shadowed  road,  one  pleasant  afternoon,  they  met  Bo- 
netti,  also  riding.  Ardis  instantly  reined  up  Janet, 
and  the  others  also  stopped. 

"Mr.  Bonetti!"  exclaimed  Ardis.  "I  am  so  glad 
to  see  dear  old  Cream-o'-Tartar  again !  Why  doesn't 
the  doctor  ride  him  nowt    Has  he  lent  him  to  yout" 

"The  doctor  doesn't  happen  to  own  him  at  present," 
said  Bonetti.    "He  belongs,  in  fact,  to  me." 

"To  yout"  exclaimed  Ardis. 

"Yes,"  said  Bonetti.  "I  got  him  in  trade  from  a 
man  on  the  other  side  of  Bolton." 

"And  how  did  the  man  beyond  Bolton  happen  to 
have  himt "  asked  Ardis,  in  a  tone  of  excited  interest. 

"The  doctor  sold  the  horse  to  him  some  time  ago. 
Let  me  see.  It  was  just  before  he  made  that  trip  down 
to  Greorgia.  I  reckon  he  was  a  little  short  of  cash 
about  that  time.  It  wasn't  a  bad  piece  of  business," 
continued  Bonetti.  "The  doctor  got  his  money,  and 
the  man,  having  got  the  horse  cheap,  could  afford  to 
let  me  have  him  on  an  easy  trade,— days'  work  being 
a  good  part  of  it,— and  now  Fve  got  the  horse.    I 
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really  needed  a  horse,  and  it  isn't  every  day  yon  can 
make  such  a  bargain  for  one." 

"Mr.  Bonetti,"  said  Ardis,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
"will  you  come  to  Bald  Hill  to-night t  I  want  to  see 
you  on  business." 

"Certainly,  certainly,  Miss  Axdis,"  said  Bonetti,  and 
then  he  took  his  leave. 

"For  the  life  of  me,"  said  Roger,  as  the  two  rode  on, 
"I  do  not  see  how  Dr.  Lester  ever  brought  himself 
to  the  point  of  selling  that  horse  !  For  years  the  two 
have  been  the  most  constant  friends.  No  matter  how 
much  he  needed  money,  I  should  have  supposed  he 
would  have  sold  anything  he  possessed  rather  than 
old  Cream-o' -Tartar ! " 

"Perhaps  he  had  nothing  else  to  sell,"  said  Ardis. 
And  there  she  let  the  subject  drop. 

Ardis  was  i)erfectly  trustworthy  when  a  friend  told 
her  a  secret.  She  was  equally  trustworthy  when  she 
discovered  the  secret  of  a  friend.  She  had  not  dis- 
covered the  doctor's  most  important  secret,  but  she 
had  discovered  that  he  had  sold  his  horse  to  enable 
him  to  accompany  her  to  Georgia. 

The  sllppei^  for  the  doctor  were  never  finished,  but, 
when  his  birthday  arrived,  he  received  as  a  present  his 
good  old  Cream-o'-Tartar. 
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One  afternoon,  abont  this  time,  Jack  Surrey  visited 
Heatherley.  He  had  been  there  a  great  deal  of  late, 
on  the  general  principle  that,  after  Bald  Hill,  it  was 
the  pleasantest  house  in  the  neighborhood  to  visit 
But  now  he  went  with  a  definite  object :  he  was  going 
to  offer  himself  in  marriage  to  Norma  Cranton. 

For  some  time  he  had  had  this  matter  in  his  mind, 
and  he  had  lately  convinced  himself,  with  very  little 
trouble,  that  to  marry  Miss  Cranton  would  be  a  very 
good  thing  for  him  to  do.  Norma,  in  some  respects, 
was  an  odd  kind  of  young  woman,  but  this  oddity  in- 
terested him.  She  was  lively  and  good-humored,  and 
had  plenty  of  sound,  practical  sense.  More  than  that, 
she  was  good-looking.  Jack  Surrey  had  not  noticed 
that  on  his  first  acquaintance  with  her,  but  it  had 
gradually  dawned  upon  him.  Her  family  connections 
and  her  domestic  position  suited  him  very  well,  and 
he  thought,  with  considerable  satisfaction,  that  a  mar- 
riage with  her  would  be  a  direct  and  immediate  ad- 
vantage to  his  own  social  position.  At  present  this 
was,  of  course,  unsatisfactory.  A  good  many  people, 
especially  the  Bald  Hill  people,  did  not  appear  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  he  was  residing  in  their  midst, 
and  as  such  a  fact  hitherto  had  been  very  generally 
recognized  by  people  in  whoie  midst  he  happened  to 
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be,  the  change  appeared  to  him  not  only  disadvan- 
tageous, but  disagreeable.  As  the  son-in-law  of  the 
Cranton  family,  or  even  its  prospective  son-in-law,  he 
might  exi)ect  to  be  received  everywhere. 

As  Jack  walked  briskly  toward  Heatherley  he  was 
in  very  good  spirits.  He  wore  a  light  summer  suit 
and  a  straw  hat,  and  these  became  him,  and  he  knew 
it.  He  was  going  to  do  a  pleasant  thing,  and  that 
pleased  him.  He  had  no  notion  there  could  be 
any  other  issue  to  the  business  in  hand  than  that  he 
considered  desirable.  The  love-aflfair  immediately 
preceding  this  one  had,  indeed,  been  full  of  difficul- 
ties, but  that  there  should  be  any  difficulties  in  the 
present  case  did  not  even  occur  to  him. 

When  he  reached  the  house,  he  found  there  a  party 
of  aunts  and  cousins  who  had  come  to  spend  the  day. 
Norma  was  in  her  glory.  With  the  most  hospitable 
intentions,  and  with  an  unremitting  flow  of  lively 
sx>eech,  she  was  making  her  guests  happy  in  body  and 
mind. 

Mr.  Surrey  was  cordially  welcomed,  and  presented 
to  the  company,  on  whom  he  made  a  very  favorable 
impression.  He  was  so  bright  and  lively,  and  became 
acquainted  with  every  one  so  easily  and  quickly,  that 
there  was  a  general  expression  of  disapprobation  when, 
after  half  an  hour's  visit,  he  rose  to  go.  He  declined 
the  most  pressing  invitations  to  stay  to  dinner,  but 
when  he  had  taken  his  leave,  and  had  gone  into  the 
hall,  he  turned  back  to  the  parlor  door,  and  asked  Miss 
Cranton  if  he  might  speak  with  her  a  moment. 

"Certainly,"  said  Norma,  and  as  soon  as  she  could 
finish  what  she  was  saying  to  her  cousin,  she  followed 
him  to  the  piazza. 
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"Now/'  said  she  to  herself,  as  she  went  out,  "if  he 
has  come  for  advice  about  putting  up  fruit  or  vege- 
tables, I  shall  tell  him  that  he  and  Mr.  Prouter  would 
better  drop  all  that  at  once.  Men  can't  do  that 
sort  of  housekeeping.  They'd  lose  every  cent  they  put 
in  sugar  and  spices.    Well,  Mr.  Surrey,  what  is  itt " 

"Miss  Cranton,"  said  Surrey,  sx>eaking  in  a  low  voice, 
"I  came  here  to-day  to  tell  you  that  I  love  you  de- 
votedly, and  to  ask  you  to  marry  me." 

If  one  of  the  oaks  on  the  lawn  had  suddenly  raised 
itself  on  the  tips  of  its  roots,  and  turned  a  somerset 
before  her,  Norma  could  not  have  been  more  thor- 
oughly astounded.  Her  eyes  opened  to  the  widest, 
she  held  her  breath. 

"Now,  not  one  word  of  reply.  Miss  Cranton,  I  beg 
of  you,"  said  Surrey.  "I  wish  you  to  have  time  to 
think  of  what  I  have  said.  I  will  come  to-morrow 
morning  to  hear  your  answer.    Gk)od-by." 

Jack  Surrey  went  away  in  a  more  cheerfcd  mood 
than  that  in  which  he  had  come.  "That  is  good  busi- 
ness ! "  he  said  to  himself.  "I  put  in  that  shot  sharp 
and  deep.  There  was  no  dodging  it,  no  warding  it 
off.  It  was  not  the  way  I  intended  to  do  it,  but  I  am 
not  sure  it  was  not  better  than  any  other  way." 

"Where  are  you  going t "  said  Prouter  to  Surrey,  the 
next  morning.  "Really,  it  looks  to  me  as  if  you  were 
always  going  off  by  yourself,  nowadays." 

Surrey  smiled.  "The  fact  is,"  said  he,  "I  have  a 
little  piece  of  business  to  attend  to  this  morning.  But 
after  I  get  through  with  that,  I  am  at  your  service  to 
do  anything  you  like.  What  do  you  say  to  a  coon 
hunt  to-night  t  You  have  been  promising  me  one 
ever  since  I  have  been  here." 
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Prouter's  eyes  sparkled.  '^By  G^rge!"  he  cried, 
"we'll  do  it !     Do  you  want  the  trap  t " 

"No,  thank  you,"  said  Surrey.  "I  can  easily  walk 
where  I  am  going." 

"All  right!"  cried  Prouter.  "Til  harness  up  this 
minute,  and  go  round  the  country  and  get  together  all 
the  coon  dogs  I  can  find.  I'll  bring  them  home  in  the 
dog-cart,  and  have  them  ready  for  to-night." 

Surrey  laughed.  "I  don't  envy  you  your  drive,  with 
half  a  dozen  curs,  all  strangers  to  each  other,  in  the 
cart  with  you.  But  every  man  to  his  taste.  GUx)d 
luck  to  you  ! "     And  he  left  the  house. 

"Look  here  ! "  cried  Prouter,  suddenly  springing  to 
the  door.     "Are  you  thinking  of  investing  in  land!  " 

Surrey  stopped.  "1  really  can't  say  that  that  is 
what  I  am  about  to  do,"  he  answered. 

"Very  good,"  said  Prouter.  "Don't  you  do  anything 
of  that  kind  until  you  have  had  a  talk  with  me.  I 
may  want  to  sell  this  shanty  and  colic-patch." 

"I'll  remember  you,"  said  Surrey,  and  he  merrily 
went  his  way. 

Norma  Cranton  did  not  immediately  present  herself 
in  the  parlor  where  Surrey  awaited  her,  and  when 
at  last  she  appeared,  she  carried  a  thin  book  in  her 
hand,  and  on  her  face  was  an  expression  which  seemed 
compounded  of  severity  of  moral  principle,  and  an  anx- 
iousness  resembling  that  frequently  occasioned  by  jelly- 
making.  She  did  not  appear  to  notice  the  hand  which 
Surrey  held  out  to  her,  and  sat  down  in  a  chair  near 
the  door.  Surrey  stepped  forward,  gently  closed  the 
door,  and  seated  himself  near  her. 

*^Miss  Cranton,'^  he  said,  *^I  have  come  to  ask  for  an 
answer  to  what  I  said  to  you  yesterday.     I  have  come, 
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too,  to  say  a  great  deal  more  than  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  say  in  those  few  moments.  I  have  come  to 
implore  you  to  be  my  wife,  to  accept  the  warm,  ear- 
nest love  of—" 

''A  man  who  has  had  a  good  deal  of  practice  in  that 
sort  of  thing,"  said  Norma,  who  under  no  circum- 
stances restrained  herself  from  her  habit  of  finishing 
people's  sentences  for  them.  "But  before  you  go  any 
further,  Mr.  Surrey,"  she  said,  handing  him  the  book, 
which  she  opened  at  the  pages  between  which  her 
forefinger  had  been  inserted,  "I  should  like  you  to 
read  that  line."    And  she  {pointed  to  it 

"Poems!"  said  Surrey. 

"Yes,  poems,"  answered  Norma.    Surrey  read : 

**Once  only,  love,  can  love's  sweet  song  be  sung." 

He  let  the  book  drop  on  his  knee,  and  looked  at 
her.  "Do  you  know,"  said  he,  "I  think  that  is  most 
unmitigated  bosh  I " 

"I  have  a  very  different  opinion,"  said  Norma.  "I 
think  it  is  truth— the  eternal  truth  of  ages." 

"It  is  eternal  stuff  and  nonsense,"  said  Surrey.  "I 
know  very  well  that  this  refers  to  my  having  been 
married  before." 

"You  cannot  have  been  married  before,"  said  Norma, 
"unless  you  marry  again." 

"That  is  what  I  want  to  do,"  said  Surrey. 

"It  is  what  you  ought  not  to  think  of,"  said  she. 

"My  dear  young  lady,"  exclaimed  Surrey,  "I  beg 
that  you  will  banish  that  most  perverting  idea  from 
your  mind  !  It  is  true,  I  loved,  I  married.  My  wife 
<lied  years  ago.    Again  I  loved." 

"Yes,"  said  Norma,  "and  that  time  Miss  Claverden." 
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"I  declare,"  said  Surrey,  "this  is  too  bad !  Do  yon 
intend  to  go  back  and  probe  up  everything  I  have 
done  in  my  whole  life!" 

"I  would  do  so,  if  I  could,"  replied  Norma.  "I 
would  mention  the  name  of  every  woman  you  have 
been  in  love  with." 

"There  are  no  more,"  said  Surrey.  "You  have  men- 
tioned them  all,  except  yourselfl  Now,  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  admit  that  I  was  in  love  with  Miss  Claver- 
den.  She  declined  to  return  my  affection,  and  there 
was  an  end  of  it  My  heart  became  perfectly  free.  I 
turned  to  you." 

Norma  closed  the  book,  which  he  had  handed  back 
to  her.  "I  have  no  suitable  words,"  she  said,  "in 
which  to  express  my  dislike  of  that  sort  of  grasshopi>er 
affection  which  skips  from  here  to  there  whenever  it 
pleases." 

"Mine  is  not  that  kind,"  said  Surrey,  "and  if  it 
skips  at  all,  it  skips  from  there  to  here.  And  here 
it  shall  stay,  I  vow,  as  long  as  you  allow  it ! " 

^*I  have  never  allowed  it  at  all,"  said  Norma. 

Surrey  made  no  answer  to  this  remark.  He  gazed 
steadfastly  at  her.  "Miss  Cranton,"  he  exclaimed, 
"that  '  once  only '  business  is  all  wrong  !  But,  if  you 
believe  in  it,  let  me  love  you  once  only— once  for  all 
—now  and  forever  !  " 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  quick  step  on  the  piazza 
outside,  and  some  one  looked  in  through  an  open 
French  window.     It  was  Tom  Prouter. 

"Miss  Cranton,"  he  cried,  "do  you  know  if  there  are 
any  coon  dogs  on  this  place  ?  "  And  then,  perceiving 
Surrey,  who  had  hastily  pushed  back  his  chair,  he  ex- 
claimed in  a  vexed  tone :  "Did  you  come  here  after 
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themt  Now,  really,  it  wasn't  any  nse.  You  can't 
lead  that  sort  of  dog  with  a  string  or  a  chain.  You've 
got  to  fetch  them  in  a  cart  I  told  you  I'd  attend 
to  it." 

Norma  arose,  very  red  in  the  face,  but  this  was  not 
noticed  by  Prouter,  whose  attention  was  now  given  to 
Surrey.  "I  don't  know,  Mr.  Prouter,"  she  said.  "I 
will  go  and  see  if  one  of  the  men  is  about  the  house." 

When  she  had  left  the  room,  Surrey  turned  to 
Prouter.  "Do  you  know  what  you  have  donet"  said 
he.  "You  have  interrupted  me  at  a  most  critical 
moment.     I  was  proposing  marriage  to  Miss  Cranton." 

Tom  Prouter  gave  vent  to  a  long  ejaculation.  "Do 
you  call  that  fair  and  square!"  he  said. 

"Of  course  it  is,"  said  Surrey.  "What  is  the  matter 
with  it!" 

"I  like  that,  you  know  ! "  said  Prouter.  "You  seem 
to  have  forgotten  what  you  said  to  me  this  morning. 
She  wouldn't  be  willing  to  come  to  my  place  to  live." 

"Look  here,  Tom  Prouter,"  said  Surrey,  hurriedly, 
"there  is  no  time  for  any  of  that  talk.  This  is  my 
business,  and  it  will  not  interfere  in  the  least  with 
yours.  She  may  be  l)ack  any  minute,  and  I  want 
you  to  get  away  as  fjLst  as  you  can.  Now  you  go  down 
to  the  barn,  and  wait  there  until  somebody  comes  to 
talk  to  you  al)out  the  dogs,  and  don't  come  back  to 
the  house  till  I  give  you  the  word." 

"How  long  do  you  suppose  it  will  take  you!  "  asked 
Prouter. 

"Get  away!"  said  Surrey.  "I  can't  put  a  time 
limit  to  that  sort  of  thing.    Trot,  now  !    Quick  ! " 

Left  to  himself  in  the  parlor,  Surrey  walked  up  and 
down  the  floor  for  a  few  minutes.    But  Norma  did  not 
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retom.  Then  he  went  out  on  the  piazza,  and  tramped 
ap  and  down  there  for  a  while.  This  was  certainly 
very  annoying.  Of  all  the  moments  for  a  man  to  come 
in  and  inquire  aboat  coon  dogs !  He  went  down  on 
the  grass,  and  walked  nearly  around  the  house,  looking 
up  at  the  windows.  But  he  saw  no  Norma.  Betom- 
ing  to  the  firont,  he  ascended  the  steps  of  the  piazza^ 
and  at  the  top  he  saw  a  bare-legged  colored  girl  with 
a  broom.  She  stood  still  and  looked  at  hinL  She 
had  never  seen  him  before,  and  supposed  he  had  just 
arrived  at  the  house. 

"Where  is  Miss  Crantont"  asked  Surrey. 

"Miss  Normat"  said  the  girl.  "Dunno.  I  reckin 
she  up-stairs." 

"Well,  go  up  and  tell  her— tell  her  a  man  wants  to 
see  her."  Surrey  perceived  that  he  was  a  stranger  to 
the  girl,  and  thought  this  message  politic. 

The  girl  departed,  and  soon  returned.  "Miss  Norma 
say  she  can't  come  down  jes'  now.  Ef  you'D  tell  me 
what  you  want,  I  reckin  she'd  send  you  some  sort  o' 
word/' 

*'What  is  she  so  busy  about!"  asked  Surrey. 

**Dunno,  'ziictly,"  answered  the  girl.  "Reckin  she 
^ot  a  piece  o'  glass  in  her  eye." 

"Glass  in  her  eye  I "  exclaimed  Surrey. 

"Well,  I  s'pects  it's  glass,"  siiid  the  girl,  "or  p'r'aps 
it's  a  bit  o'  oat-chaff,  or  a  piece  o'  yarn.  Anyway,  she 
swabbin'  it  like  everything." 

^*  Well,  you  ^o  up  and  tell  her,"  said  Surrey,  "that  I 
can't  wait,  and  I  can't  send  any  message.     I  want  her." 

So  the  black  messenger  went  up-stairs  and  informed 
Norma  that  the  man  down-stairs  wanted  her.  **I 
reckin  you  iK'tter  go  down  an'  sen'  him  off.  Miss 
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Norma,"  said  the  girl,  "an'  when  you  come  back,  I'll 
help  you  git  dat  trash  outer  you  eye.  He  look  like 
one  ob  dem  pussons  dat  neber  unU  go  'way  till  dey  see 
de  mistis." 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  the  girl  informed  the 
impatient  Surrey  that  Miss  Norma  would  be  down 
presently. 

Surrey  went  into  the  parlor,  and  immediately  closed 
the  window  opening  upon  the  piazza,  causing  the  girl 
to  imagine  that  he  was  very  much  afraid  of  draughts. 
He  walked  up  and  down  until  the  piazza  had  been 
swept,  and  the  sweeper  had  departed,  very  much  to 
his  relief,  and,  soon  afterwards.  Norma  entered  the 
parlor,  closing  the  door  behind  her. 

If  Surrey  had  not  been  told  that  she  had  been  "swab- 
bing "  her  face,  he  would  have  known  it  from  her  ap- 
pearance. Her  color  was  more  variegated  than  usual, 
and  she  had  a  troubled,  uneasy  expression,  but,  with- 
out hesitation,  she  advanced  to  him  and  spoke.  Under 
any  circumstances,  it  was  contrary  to  her  nature  to 
hesitate  when  she  had  anything  to  say. 

"Mr.  Surrey,"  said  she,  "you  sent  me  word  that  you 
wanted  me,  and  I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  there 
are  other  reasons  why  you  cannot  have  me." 

"Other  reasons !  What  are  theyt"  exclaimed  Sur- 
rey, quickly. 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  can  never  leave  my  home.  This 
home  is  part  of  me,  and  I  am  part  of  it.  I  could  not 
tear  myself  from  it,  nor  could  I  tear  myself  from  my 
father,  nor  from  my  family.  In  the  second  place,  it  is 
plain  you  do  not  know  me.  I  am  a  person  accustomed 
to  direct,  to  control.  Everything  in  this  house  is  man- 
aged by  me.    I  like  that.    I  cannot  change  my  nature. 
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It  would  be  impossible  for  me  tx)  subject  myself  to  the 
will  of  another.    I  cannot  give  up  my  independence." 

"And  these  are  your  reasons ! "  exclaimed  Surrey. 

"Yes,"  said  Norma. 

Standing  and  looking  down  upon  her,  Jack  Surrey 
felt  that  his  liking  for  Norma  had  never  been  greater 
than  at  this  moment.  His  impulse  was  to  stop  discuss- 
ing the  question,  and  to  take  her  in  his  arms.  But  he 
restrained  himself.  He  knew  that  if  he  lost  his  head 
he  might  lose  the  woman. 

"My  dear  child,"  he  exclaimed,  "your  reasons  I 
blow  to  the  winds!  Be  mine,  and  you  need  never 
leave  this  home,  unless  you  wish  to.  You  shall  always 
be  its  mistress,  as  you  have  been*  You  shall  still  care 
for  your  father  and  your  fiainily,  and  better  than  ever, 
for  I  will  help  you.  Nothing  shall  be  changed,  ex- 
cept that  I  shall  be  with  you,  heart  and  soul,  in 
everything." 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  him,  but  did  not  interrupt. 

"And  as  to  your  management  of  affairs  here,  my 
precious  Norma,"  he  exclaimed,  advancing  a  step 
nearer  to  her,  "you  should  not  have  imagined  that  I 
could  be  so  cruel,  so  blind  to  the  interest  of  everybody, 
as  to  even  try  to  change  that !  Oh,  no,  my  dear  love, 
my  darling !  Your  hand  shall  ever  be  upon  the  helm. 
You  it  shall  be  who  shall  give  the  word  of  command. 
You  shall  order  the  sails  flung  to  the  winds,  or  furled 
from  the  storm.  And  you  shall  pipe  all  hands  to  holy- 
stone the  deck,  to  board  the  enemy,  or  to  muster  aft 
for  grog." 

Norma  raised  her  eyes  again,  and  slightly  smiled. 

"Now  all  your  reasons  have  vanished !"  cried  Sur- 
rey.    "You  are  mine  ! " 
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He  knew  there  was  no  further  need  for  eantiousness^ 
and  he  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  gave  her,  with  hearty 
earnestness,  her  first  kiss  from  a  lover.  He  was  about 
to  repeat  the  pleasing  performance,  when  she  gently 
drew  herself  away. 

"'Once  only,  love,' "  she  said.    "Father  is  coming." 
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CHAPTER  XLIX 

The  engagement  of  Norma  Cranton  and  Mr.  Surrey 
surprised  everybody.  Most  people  disapproved  of  it, 
because,  as  Norma  Cranton  had  given  her  friends  and 
neighbors  reason  to  suppose  that  she  did  not  intend  to 
marry,  this  change  of  purpose  was  looked  upon  as  a 
breach  of  faith,  and  as  for  Surrey,  he  was  probably  an 
adventurer.  If  she  wanted  a  husband,  it  would  have 
been  much  better  for  her  to  have  taken  some  one  in 
her  own  county,  who  was  known  to  herself  and  to  her 
family. 

But  her  family  were  very  well  satisfied.  When  Mr. 
Crauton  found  that  Surrey  was  a  man  who  could  give 
a  ^ood  account  of  himself,  and,  above  all,  that  he  was 
willing  to  come  there  and  live  with  them,  and  be  one  of 
them,  he  gave  his  full  consent.  If  Norma  must  marry, 
this  was  the  kind  of  husband  she  ought  to  have. 

Ardis,  when  she  was  informed  of  the  engagement, — 
and  Norma  came  to  tell  of  it  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  on  which  it  took  place,— was  amazed  and  grieved. 
Doubts  and  feai-s  rushed  upon  her  mind,  and  her  up- 
permost feeling  for  her  friend  wjis  that  of  pity. 

But  when  Norma,  with  sparkling  eyes  and  glowing 
cheeks,  had  told  her  tale,— had  told  how,  for  some 
time,  she  had  had  a  drawing  toward  Jack,  and  how  the 
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difficulties  which  she  thought  in  the  way  had  all  been 
blown  to  the  wind,  and  what  an  honest,  free-hearted 
fellow  he  was,  when  one  came  truly  to  know  him,  and 
how  they  were  to  be  married  on  Tuesday,  the  seven- 
teenth of  the  present  month,  and  then  to  go  to  Old 
Point  Comfort  for  a  fortnight,  because  that  was  so  near 
that  if  anything  happened  at  home  she  could  be  easily 
summoned,  and  that  she  honestly  could  say  she  was 
never  so  truly  happy  in  all  her  days,— Ardis  breathed 
not  one  word  of  doubt,  or  fear,  or  pity.  Norma  was 
happy,  and  to  her  happiness  Ardis  gave  her  warmest 
and  most  loving  sympathy. 

"But  there  is  one  thing,"  she  said,  "which  I  do  not 
understand  at  all.  Tuesday,  the  seventeenth,  is  only 
two  weeks  from  to-day.  Why  do  you  plan  to  be  mar- 
ried so  soont  You  are  wonderfully  prompt  in  plan- 
ning, anyway.  Did  Mr.  Surrey  name  the  day  in  his 
proposition  t" 

"No,  he  did  not,"  said  Norma.  "I  had  as  much  to 
do  with  fixing  the  day  as  he  had.  The  affair  may 
look  a  little  hasty.  But  Jack  is  like  me.  When  a 
thing  is  to  be  done,  he  thinks  the  way  to  do  it,  is  to  do 
it,  and  then  it  is  done.  I  am  to  be  married  at  home, 
without  any  stir,  in  a  gray  silk  travelling-dress,  and 
that  is  all  I  shall  have  made  at  present.  It  will  be  a 
comfort  to  have  it  all  over,  especially  as  there  is  no- 
body but  me  to  attend  to  the  housekeeping,  and  I 
certainly  ought  to  be  back  before  the  cucumbers  are 
too  big  for  pickling." 

Ardis  leaned  back  in  her  chair  and  laughed.  "My 
dear  child,"  she  cried,  "why  didn't  you  plant  gherkins, 
and  then  you  might  have  made  your  wedding-trip  ever 
so  much  longer.    They  never  grow  big." 
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"Gherkins ! "  cried  Norma.  "I  never  plant  gher- 
kins !  They  can't  get  bigger  than  yoor  finger,  and 
how  are  yon  to  know  whether  they  are  young  and 
tender,  or  old  and  tough  f  But  when  r^ular  cucum- 
bers are  little  they  are  bound  to  be  young.  They  are 
like  human  beings— a  baby  is  a  baby,  and  you  can't 
make  any  mistake  about  it  But  gherkins  are  like 
imps  or  dwarfe— little  enough,  to  be  sure,  but  they 
may  be  as  old  as  the  hills." 

And  so  it  was  that  on  Tuesday,  the  seventeenth  day 
of  the  month,  John  Edward  Surrey  and  Norma  Wither- 
spoon  Cranton  were  married  at  Heatherley,  with  no 
one  present  but  the  family  and  a  few  near  friends, 
that  they  went  to  Old  Point  Comfort,  that,  after  a 
merry  fortnight  there  with  the  world  and  the  sea,  they 
returned  to  the  quiet  of  Heatherley  and  began  their 
united  existence. 

And  the  honest-hearted  Norma  truly  believed  that 
the  alacrity  and  promptness  which  characterized  their 
matrimonial  proceedings  were  due  to  her  habits  of 
prompt  action.  Never  for  a  moment  did  she  imagine 
that  she  was  now  a  happy  married  woman  because  Jack 
Surrey  was  a  man  who,  if  he  had  anything  to  do,  went 
immediately  to  work  and  did  it. 

"Everything  is  arranged  perfectly,"  she  said  to 
Ardis,  on  her  return.  "We  settled  it  while  we  were 
away.  I  am  to  manage  everything  in  our  establish- 
ment, just  as  I  have  been  used  to  do,  father  is  to  do 
exactly  as  he  pleases,  and  the  others  are  to  go  on  in 
the  old  ways.  But  Jack  is  to  attend  to  all  the  buying 
and  selling.  Buying  and  selling  have  always  been 
weak  points  in  our  family.  We  always  sold  when 
things  were  very  cheap,  and  bought  when  they  were 
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very  dear.  Jack  is  going  to  change  all  that  I 
have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  be  thousands  of  dollars 
richer." 

The  early  days  of  August  came,  rich,  warm,  and 
fruity.  Then  it  was  that  Roger  and  Ardis  were  mar- 
ried. This  wedding,  too,  took  place  in  the  family  man- 
sion of  the  bride,  but  it  did  not  at  all  resemble  the 
quiet  ceremony  at  Heatherley.  From  all  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  from  cities  afar,  came  wedding-guests 
to  Bald  Hill.  This  was  the  grand  culminating  glory 
which  had  come  to  shed  its  refulgent  light  uiK)n  the 
life  of  M%jor  Claverden,  and  he  desired  that  all  the 
world— at  least,  all  his  world— should  sec  that  light, 
should  bask  and  revel  in  it 

Not  only  invited  guests,  but  negro  men,  women, 
and  children,  with  shining  teeth  and  glittering  eyes, 
came  from  all  surrounding  parts  to  lend  a  hand  on 
this  great  occasion.  To  bask  and  revel  in  the  eflPulgent 
light  of  a  wedding  at  Bald  Hill  was  a  joy  to  them, 
which  would  stand  out  boldly  in  the  exi>erience  of  a 
lifetime. 

Two  little  darkies  to  a  stick  of  wood  for  the  great 
kitchen  fire,  three  dancing  colored  girls  to  a  pail  of 
water,  two  women  to  pick  the  feathers  from  one 
chicken,  three  stout  fellows  to  groom  a  horse,  and  a 
troop  of  between  twenty  or  thirty  men,  women,  and 
children  to  bring  up  watermelons  from  the  distant 
patch,  was  about  the  proportion  of  laborers  to  labor  in 
these  happy  days  of  preparation.  XJnde  Shad  nearly 
broke  himself  down,  endeavoring  to  find  them  all 
something  to  do. 

In  the  old  mansion  there  was  a  rare  scene  when  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  the  house  walked  through  the 
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parted  crowd  of  wedding-guests,  and,  stiU  mistress  of 
all  hearts,  gave  herself  away  to  one. 

When  the  ceremony  was  over,  the  major  stepped  to 
the  front  and  took  command  of  the  merrymaking. 
All  made  merry,  but  none  made  merrier  than  Jack 
Surrey.  The  occasion  suited  him  i)erfectly.  For  the 
time,  he  became,  heart  and  soul,  a  Virginia  gentleman 
of  the  olden  time,  and  there  were  moments  when  it 
might  have  been  difficult  to  determine  whether  it  was 
he  or  M%jor  Claverden  who  was  the  genial,  glowing 
host. 

When  the  last  cork  had  been  drawn  at  the  wedding- 
supper,  when  the  last  toast  had  been  drunk  and  the 
last  speech  made,  when  the  last  kiss  had  been  given 
and  the  last  happy  tear  had  been  shed,  Roger  and 
Ardis  drove  away  under  the  bright  stars  on  their  wed- 
ding-journey to  the  North. 
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Mb.  Egbebt  Dalbymple  did  not  attend  the  wedding 
at  Bald  Hill.  Shortly  after  his  conversation  with 
M%jor  Claverden,  in  which  the  latter  invited  him  to 
visit  his  honse  no  more,  he  had  gone  away,  to  stay 
away  until  it  should  please  him  to  come  back.  During 
such  absences  it  was  his  usual  custom  to  go  from  place 
to  place,  without  giving  notice  to  any  one. 

His  fEonily  had  grown  accustomed  to  this,  and  looked 
uiK)n  it  as  an  eccentricity  of  genius.  That  Egbert  was 
a  genius  not  one  of  them  doubted.  In  many  respects, 
this  was  a  comforting  conviction,  for,  as  it  had  always 
been  impossible  to  induce  him  to  act  like  other  i>eople, 
they  satisfied  their  consciences  in  giving  up  the  at- 
tempt by  the  reflection  that  there  was  a  reason  for 
his  peculiarities.  Genius  they  considered  a  very  good 
reason. 

The  son  of  the  house  disturbed  himself  not  at  all 
about  the  opinions  of  the  feunily,  or  the  opinions  of 
other  people.  In  action  he  was  absolutely  indepen- 
dent. What  he  chose  to  do,  he  did,  and  this  might 
be  said  to  be  the  rule  of  his  life,  if  it  had  been  com- 
patible with  his  nature  to  make  rules. 

He  had  gone  away  from  home  because  discordant 
notes  had  been  struck  within  him— very  discordant. 
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When  the  murmur  of  this  inharmony  had  ceased,  he 
would  return.  He  belonged  to  Ardis  Claverden.  He 
had  given  himself  to  her,  and  there  was  no  power  on 
earth  which  could  make  him  withdraw  the  gift-  In 
the  autumn  he  would  return,  and,  without  reference 
to  anything  which  had  taken  place,  he  would  again 
assure  her  of  the  eternal  validity  of  her  proi)erty  in 
him. 

Groing  from  one  summer  resort  to  another,  he  met 
many  beautiful  and  charming  women,  and  as  he  was 
as  nearly  beautiful  as  a  man  can  be,  some  of  these 
were  attracted  by  him.  This  he  i)erceived,  but  the 
knowledge  made  no  impression  upon  him.  If  he  oc- 
cupied himself  at  all  with  thoughts  of  these  ladies, 
it  was  when,  from  a  lofty  height,  he  criticised  their 
charms.  This  one  was  below  his  standard  in  one  way, 
that  one  in  another.  One  lady  he  condemned  because 
she  was  too  beautiful.  She  would  make  eversrthing 
about  her  mean  and  ugly,  he  thought  She  shone  in 
herself,  she  gave  out  nothing.  Not  so  the  radiant  one 
to  whom  he  had  given  himself.  Her  loveliness  was 
all-pervading.  It  filled  his  perceptions.  It  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  see  aught  but  beauty  in  every- 
thing about  her. 

He  was  stopping  in  New  York,  on  his  way  from  the 
sea-shore  to  the  mountains,  when,  picking  up  a  news- 
paper at  his  hotel,  he  saw  therein  an  announcement  of 
the  marriage  of  Roger  Dun  worth  and  Ardis  Claverden. 
He  read  it  carefully.  He  read  it  again,  and  then  he 
laid  the  paper  upon  the  table.  He  stood  for  a  few 
moments,  gazing  darkly  upon  the  floor.  Then  he 
ejaculated,  "So  ! "  and  strode  from  the  room. 

With  his  arms  folded,  and  his  eyes  fixed  in  sombre 
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steadfastness  on  the  ground  before  him,  he  strode  a 
long  distance,  taming  at  random  this  comer  or  that 
A  flower-stand  hapi>ening  to  come  within  the  range 
of  his  downward  glance,  his  eye  was  attracted  by  a 
blossom  whose  hue  was  in  harmony  with  the  season. 
Stopping,  he  bought  the  flower,  and  pinned  it  in  his 
buttonhole. 

It  had  been  late  in  the  afternoon  when  he  read  the 
announcement,  and  when  it  grew  dark  he  was  still 
striding.  After  a  time  he  came  out  on  one  of  the  river 
fronts  in  a  somewhat  unfrequented  part  of  the  city. 
The  streets  and  wharves  were  here  not  well  lighted, 
but  there  was  a  young  moon,  and  its  half-fledged  radi- 
ance made  up  the  deficiencies  of  lamplight.  He  went 
out  on  a  pier,  and  stood  with  folded  arms,  gazing 
darkly  at  the  scene.  The  river  stretched  for  before 
him  to  the  green  heights  upon  the  other  side.  Below, 
there  were  moving  lights  upon  the  water.  Up  the 
river,  all  was  calm  and  quiet. 

Moored  at  a  short  distance  beyond  the  end  of  the 
pier  was  a  canal-boat,  with  no  one  visible  upon  it. 
Dalrymple  much  wished  to  get  uiK)n  this  boat  He 
disliked  to  have  it  between  him  and  the  view.  But 
there  was  no  plank  connecting  it  with  the  pier,  and 
the  distance  was  too  great  to  leap. 

Dalrymple  was  full  of  youthful  vigor  and  activity. 
He  mounted  with  ease  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  tall 
posts  at  the  end  of  the  pier,  and  stood  erect,  with  arms 
folded.  This  elevated  position  gave  him  a  good  view 
of  the  wide-spread  and  dimly  lighted  scene— a  scene  in 
perfect  harmony  with  his  train  of  thought,  for  the 
young  moon  was  going  down  the  sky,  and  dusk  was 
slowly  giving  place  to  night 
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But  the  view  was  oiisatisfiEM^tory  to  Egbert  Dalrym- 
pie.  The  obtrusive  and  inoongmons  canal-boat  was 
between  him  and  the  £EU*-reaching.  He  conld  not 
avoid  seeing  it  in  its  ugliness,  its  inharmonionsness. 
He  got  down  from  the  i>ost  and  looked  over  the  side 
of  the  pier.  Under  the  next  pier  he  saw  a  network  of 
beams  and  crosspieoes,  which  had  for  him  an  odd  at- 
traction. He  knew  there  must  be  the  same  beneath 
the  pier  on  which  he  stood,  and  he  let  himself  down 
nearly  to  the  snr&oe  of  the  water,  and  got  upon  the 
supporting  framework.  Holding  to  some  of  these 
timbers,  and  stepping  uiK>n  others,  he  moved  slowly 
under  the  pier.  The  light  was  very  dim,  and  occa- 
sionally he  stretched  out  one  foot  before  him  in  order 
to  feel  his  way,  and,  after  a  slight  slip  while  doing  this, 
his  foot  accidentally  rested  uiK)n  a  large,  horizontal 
beam,  a  little  below  the  surfeu^e  of  the  water.  This 
discovery  fiascinated  him.  His  eyes  were  becoming 
accustomed  to  the  dim  light,  and  he  could  discern  the 
timbers  about  him.  But  this  one  could  not  be  seen— 
it  was  an  unknown  foothold. 

Moving  his  foot  along  this  submerged  beam,  he 
found  that  it  extended  itself  toward  the  outer  end  of 
the  pier.  How  far  it  extended  he  could  not  know,  but 
that  mattered  nothing.  He  stepped  boldly  upon  the 
beam,  and,  as  here  there  was  space  enough,  he  stood 
upright.  Then,  thrusting  his  hands  into  his  trousers 
pockets,  he  walked  steadily  forward,  the  water  lapping 
about  his  ankles. 

It  pleased  him  well  that  he  could  not  see  the  beam 
on  which  he  walked.  He  would  come  to  the  end  of  it 
without  knowing  he  was  there.  This  would  be  in  con- 
sonance with  his  mood. 
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He  came  to  the  end  without  knowing  he  was  there. 
''So!"  he  crjacolated,  and,  thrusting  his  hands  still 
deei>er  into  his  x>ockets,  he  disappeared  beneath  the 
water. 

There  was  no  one  on  the  canal-boat  but  the  wife  of 
the  captain,  and  as  she  did  not  expect  her  husband 
until  a  late  hour,  she  fastened  the  door  of  the  little 
cabin  and  went  to  bed  early.  She  slept  well,  but  she 
had  a  curious  dream.  She  dreamed  that  somebody 
without  a  boat,  or  a  plank,  or  a  bridge  of  any  kind, 
came  out  to  the  canal-boat,  and  knocked  for  admission. 
And,  strangest  of  all,  this  i>erson  did  not  knock  on  the 
door  of  her  cabin,  nor  on  the  deck,  nor  on  the  sides, 
nor  at  the  bow  nor  the  stem,  but  actually  knocked 
on  the  bottom  of  the  boat 

When,  after  midnight,  her  husband  came  on  board 
in  a  skiff,  she  told  him  her  dream.  He  was  in  a  jovial 
mood,  and  laughed. 

"That's  just  where  I  want  i)eople  to  knock,"  said 
he,  "who  come  about  this  boat  when  I  am  away.  I 
fancy  you  didn't  git  up  an'  let  him  in!" 

The  woman  smiled,  but  the  influence  of  the  dream 
was  uiK)n  her,  and  she  lay  awake  for  a  long  time. 

The  tide  was  running  out,  and  from  under  the  canal- 
boat  the  flower  of  late  summer,  the  blossom  in  har- 
mony with  the  season,  floated  away  under  the  quiet 
waters  into  the  open  bay,  and  beneath  the  vessels, 
great  and  small,  on  and  on,  urged  by  the  strong  cur- 
rent, out  to  sea.  And  there,  floating  in  still  water  far 
below  the  long-rolling  surfiacc  swell,  it  passed  beneath 
a  coastwise  steamer  coming  northward,  oA  whose  deck 
stood  a  newly  wedded  couple  on  their  bridal  tour. 
They  had  come  on  deck  to  see  the  sun  rise. 
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Farther  out  to  sea^  and  feuilier  out^  and  deeper 
down,  and  deeper  down,  sank  the  flower  of  late  sum- 
mer,  until  it  faded  away  into  unknown  depths^  where 
no  particle  of  light  could  penetrate  to  show  that  it 
had  ever  been  a  flower. 
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It  was  early  in  September.  Ardis  and  Boger  had  re- 
tamed  from  their  wedding-tour^  and^  at  the  earnest 
solicitude  of  Major  Claverden,  were  sx)ending  a  few 
days  at  Bald  Hill  before  settling  in  their  own  home. 
Not  a  cloud  obscured  their  i)erfect  happiness.  They 
returned  to  hear  nothing  but  that  which  was  cheerful 
and  hoi>efal. 

At  Heatherley,  Norma  was  ftdl  of  work  and  happi- 
ness. Delighted  with  the  conviction  that^  as  a  married 
womaUy  she  was  managing  better  than  ever  before,  she 
did  not  i)erceive  that  Jack  Surrey's  hand  was  ever  on 
the  helm,  that  he  it  was  who  gave  the  word  of  com- 
mand, that  he  ordered  the  saik  flung  to  the  winds  or 
furled  from  the  storm,  and  that  he  pii>ed  all  hands  to 
holystone  the  deck,  to  board  the  enemy,  or  to  muster 
aft  for  grog. 

Dr.  Lester  was  looking  better.  His  eyes  were 
brighter,  and  the  old  smile  was  more  frequently  seen 
on  his  face.  He  had  accepted  two  things,— the  inev- 
itable and  Cream-o^-Tartar,— and  both  had  done  him 
good.  He  was  fond  of  walking,  but  he  did  not  like 
to  be  obliged  to  walk.  It  humbled  him.  It  was 
cheering  to  his  soul  again  to  ride  about  on  his  good 
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old  friend,  and,  wherever  he  went,  to  meet  other  good 
friends,  glad  to  see  him. 

One  thing  he  had  lost,  or  rather  had  deliberately  set 
aside,  and  that  was  the  old  friendship  and  intimacy 
with  his  brother  philosophizer,  BonettL  The  doctor 
was  always  civil  to  the  descendant  of  the  vine-dresser, 
bnt  there  was  no  more  philosophizing,  there  were  no 
more  confidences.  Bonnet  had  been  fedse  to  him. 
Bonnet  was  set  aside. 

The  three  English  pnpils  of  husbandry  still  remained 
at  the  Dunworth  place,  awaiting  the  advent  of  the  new 
regime.  Parchester  was  there  because  it  was  the  wish 
of  his  heart  to  live  where  he  could  serve  the  mistress 
who  was  coming,  Skitt  was  there  because  he  wanted  to 
see  how  things  were  going  to  turn  out,  and  Crupple- 
dean  remained  because  it  was  stupid  to  go  off  by  one's 
self,  and  because  he  supposed  one  place  was  as  bad  as 
another. 

Tom  Prouter  was  in  a  state  of  spasmodic  satisfeustion. 
This  had  been  the  case  for  a  few  days  only.  For  some 
weeks  before,  he  had  been  in  a  very  dull  mood.  He 
had  lost  interest  in  his  vineyard.  Surrey  had  deserted 
him,  and  there  had  been  another  cloud,  of  which  he 
did  not  speak.  But  now  his  spirits  were  brightening ; 
he  had  sold  his  place,  and  Miss  Airpenny  had  bought  it 

This  sturdy  and  worthy  lady  was  about  to  set  off  on 
a  long  series  of  journeys  into  far-away  lands,  and  it  had 
occurred  to  her,  when  Prouter's  little  estate  was  put 
on  the  market  at  a  very  low  figure,  that  it  would  be 
a  satisfactory  thing  to  have  a  home  to  come  back  to, 
and  a  place  to  which  to  send  such  articles  of  oddity  or 
art  as  she  might  collect  in  her  wanderings.  So  she 
bought  the  property,  vineyard  and  all,  and  engaged 
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Bonetti  to  come  there,  with  his  family,  and  take 
charge  while  she  was  away,  and  to  devote  his  services 
to  her  when  she  should  return. 

This  was  rare  good  fortune  to  Bonetti.  Here  would 
be  opportunities,  such  as  before  he  had  never  had,  for 
enjoying  what  the  seasons  might  give  him  of  warm  air, 
blue  sky,  and  the  smell  of  grapes. 

It  was  matter  for  conjecture,  when  Bonetti  had  set- 
tled his  family  in  the  small  house  vacated  by  Prouter, 
whether  or  not  Miss  Airi)enny,  after  her  return  from 
her  travels,  would  be  able  to  find  any  place  for  herself 
and  her  belongings.  But  the  ingenious  Bonetti  easily 
solved  this  problem  by  showing  what  a  simple  matter 
it  would  be  to  build  a  wing  on  one  side  of  the  house. 
There  was  space  enough  to  make  the  rooms  any  size 
Miss  Airpenny  might  think  she  required. 

Only  one  regret  clouded  the  soul  of  Bonetti,  and 
that  was  that  Dr.  Lester  was  no  longer  his  friend, 
confidant,  and  benefEictor.  But  philosophizing  is  often 
a  great  comfort,  and  as  Bonetti  smoked  his  evening 
pipe  on  the  little  iK)rch  of  his  new  home,  he  more  than 
once  said  to  himself  that,  after  all,  it  was  very  well 
that  things  had  hapi>ened  as  they  had  happened.  For 
if  he  had  not  sold  that  little  piece  of  information  to 
Prouter,  he  and  Surrey  would  never  have  gone  to 
G^eorgia ;  there  would  have  been  no  row  down  there  ; 
Miss  Ardis  would  have  returned  to  Bald  Hill  engaged 
to  Dunworth ;  the  madcap  Prouter  would  never  have 
thought  of  settling  down  and  buying  that  house  and 
vineyard ;  if  he  had  not  bought  it  he  could  not  have 
sold  it  to  Miss  Airpenny ;  if  Miss  Airpenny  had  not 
become  its  owner,  he,  Joseph  Bonetti,  would  not  now 
be  smoking  his  evening  pipe  ux>on  that  porch. 
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The  £act  ihat  no  one  knew  anjrthing  of  the  where- 
abouts of  Egbert  DaLrymple  caused  no  sensation  in  his 
funily,  nor  among  his  acquaintances.  It  was  so  much 
of  a  custom  with  him  to  go  away  when  he  pleased^  to 
stay  away  as  long  as  he  pleased,  and  to  write  to  no  one 
unless  it  hapi>ened  to  please  him  to  do  so,  that  his  con- 
tinued absence  was  considered  quite  a  matter  of  course. 
He  had  a  small  income  of  his  own,  and  it  was  not  neces- 
sary for  him  to  communicate  with  his  funily. 

His  sister  had  her  private  ideas  about  him.  "This 
time,"  she  said  to  herself^  "it  is  all  on  account  of  that 
Claverden  girl.  He  will  not  come  back  here  until  he 
has  set  his  heart  on  somebody  else.  If  he  should  write 
to  me  from  Japan,  I  should  not  be  surprised." 

As  nobody  knew  where  he  had  gone,  nobody  knew 
that  he  would  not  come  back.  The  only  connection 
between  what  he  had  been,  and  what  he  was,  was  the 
vague  dream  of  the  wife  of  the  canal-boat  captain— a 
dream  belonging  as  much  to  another  world  as  to  this. 
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It  was  the  last  evening  of  the  stay  of  Roger  and  Ardis 
at  Bald  Hill.  On  the  morrow  they  would  begin  life 
in  their  own  home.  The  air  was  slightly  cool^  and  a 
wood  fire  was  crackling  in  the  library,  where  a  goodly 
company  of  friends  was  assembled.  The  Chiverleys 
were  there.  They  had  come  down  to  the  wedding, 
and  had  been  detained  by  the  major  as  prisoners 
of  hospitality.  Dr.  Lester  was  there.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Surrey  had  driven  down  from  Heatherley  in  the  old 
family  coach,  which  had  recently  been  painted  and 
put  in  running  order.  Ex-Gk)vemor  Upton  and  Gten- 
eral  Tredner  had  arrived  that  day,  having  come  down 
to  Bald  EUll  to  keep  the  m%jor  from  feeling  lonely 
after  his  daughter  had  gone.  They  were  always  will- 
ing to  employ  a  spare  week  or  two  in  good  works  of 
this  sort. 

The  migor  had  invited  the  three  English  pupils,  but 
when  they  heard  that  Miss  Airpenny  was  to  be  there, 
Skitt  and  Cruppledean  declined;  and  Tom  Prouter 
drove  Parchester  to  Bald  Hill  in  his  cart 

"Do  you  know  what  I  should  like  to  do!"  said 
Prouter,  when  they  were  on  the  road. 

"No,  really,''  said  Parchester.  "It  is  too  much  to 
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expect  of  any  man  to  know  what  you  would  like 
to  do!" 

"Then  Til  tell  you,"  said  Prouter,  with  an  expression 
of  high  moral  conviction.  "It  is  beastly  stupid  for  me 
to  try  to  manage  things  I  know  nothing  about.  I 
made  an  ass  of  myself  in  the  milk  business,  and  vine- 
growing  was  no  better.  Before  I  start  out  to  do  any- 
thing else,  I  ought  to  know  how  to  do  it  What  do 
you  say  to  my  asking  Dunworth  to  take  me  as  a 
pupil!" 

Parchester  gave  a  sudden  twist  in  his  seat,  and 
looked  very  hard  at  his  companion.  "Tom  Prouter," 
said  he,  "where  did  you  tell  me  your  i)eople  live  at 
home!" 

"At  Fligwich,  Bucks,"  was  the  reply. 

"Well,  then,"  said  Parchester,  "what  I  advise  you 
to  do  is  to  go  back  to  Fligwich  as  soon  as  you  can." 

"Fligwich  be  blowed ! "  said  Prouter,  as  he  gave  his 
horse  such  a  crack  that  Parchester  nearly  went  back- 
ward out  of  the  cart  "I'll  tell  you  what  Pll  do  :  Fll 
go  to  California  and  travel  about  there  for  a  time,  and 
if  I  find,  when  I  come  back,  that  I  haven't  got  over 
wanting  to  learn  farming  of  Dunworth,  then  I'll  go  to 
Fligwich." 

The  library  was  the  largest  and  pleasantest  room  at 
Bald  Hill,  and  never  had  it  held  a  more  genial  com- 
pany. Late  in  the  evening,  the  major  absented  him- 
self for  a  few  minutes,  and  when  he  returned  he  bore 
in  his  hand  a  bottle  of  wine.  He  advanced  to  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  put  the  bottle  upon  a  table. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "I  will  ask  you  to 
give  me  your  attention  for  a  very  short  time.  You  all 
know  that  for  years  I  have  devoted  myself  to  an  object 
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which  gradually  grew  to  be  very  precious  to  me.  That 
object  was  to  produce  on  my  native  soil,  on  the  very 
land  on  which  I  was  bom,  on  which  I  have  lived,  and 
on  which  I  shall  die,  a  wine  as  rich,  as  generous,  I  may 
say  of  as  noble  qualities,  as  that  which  is  made  from 
the  most  famed  vineyards  of  the  Rhine,  in  which  vine- 
yards there  are  no  elements  of  success  in  grape  culture 
which  do  not  exist  on  my  own  Bald  Hill.  This  I  be- 
lieved, and  this  I  still  believe. 

"But  I  have  not  been  able  to  attain  my  object; 
through  my  own  fault,  I  have  been  unable  to  attain  it 
In  many  ways  I  erred,  but  I  shall  not  dwell  upon 
these.  One  of  my  greatest  faults  was  the  eagerness  of 
age.  I  ought  to  have  been  a  young  man  when  I  began 
this  work,  for  I  was  handicapped  by  the  feeling  that 
what  I  had  to  do  must  be  done  quickly.  I  was  too 
unwilling  to  wait  patiently  for  results.  Of  this  I  will 
presently  give  you  proof. 

"Four  years  ago  some  of  my  vines,  to  which  I  had 
given  great  care,  yielded  promising  fruit,  from  which 
a  small  quantity  of  wine  was  made.  This  wine,  even 
after  the  lapse  of  two  years,  did  not  come  up  to  my 
standard  of  wine  of  that  age.  This  disappointment 
led  me  to  dig  up  the  vines.  Of  the  wine  that  was 
made,  only  this  bottle  was  preserved.  A  day  or  two  ago, 
more  from  curiosity  than  from  any  other  motive,  I 
tasted  it,  and  I  say  to  you,  my  dear  friends,  that  I  be- 
lieve I  have  here  the  true  wine  of  Bald  Hill,  equal  to 
any  wine  ever  made  on  the  slopes  of  the  Rhine  or  on 
the  smiling  shores  of  the  Mediterranean." 

This  announcement  made  a  great  stir  in  the  eagerly 
listening  company,  but  no  one  interrupted  the  major, 
and  he  went  on : 
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"But  I  have  foiled  in  my  great  object  of  the  pro- 
duction of  this  wine  on  my  native  soil.  The  vines 
from  which  this  was  made  are  gone.  I  cannot  tell  any 
one,  for  I  do  not  know  myself^  under  what  conditions 
I  grew  them.  It  is  too  late  for  me  to  begin  again  that 
protracted  series  of  experiments.  There  is  in  the 
world  but  this  one  bottle  of  my  wine  of  Bald  Hill,  and 
there  never  will  be  any  more  of  it 

"But  I  do  not  consider  that  my  life  has  been  a  fail- 
ure. I  have  lived  to  see  my  daughter  happy.  That  is 
enough  for  me.  And  now,  good  friends,  to  the  health 
and  happiness  of  that  daughter  let  us  drink  the  wine 
of  Bald  Hill." 

A  tray  of  small  glasses  was  brought,  and  the  m%jor 
careftdly  portioned  the  precious  wine  among  the  com- 
pany. The  toast  was  drunk  with  friendly  enthusiasm. 
Then  followed  a  burst  of  encomiums  upon  the  aroma 
and  flavor  of  the  wine,  which  the  company  continued 
to  sip,  with  increasing  delight,  as  long  as  a  drop  re- 
mained. But  it  was  impossible  that  the  general  grati- 
fication should  not  be  mingled  with  feelings  of  regret 
that  the  wine  of  Bald  Hill  was  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  major,  however,  declined  all  condolences.  He 
had  had  success  enough  in  life— he  could  spare  this 
one. 

Suddenly,  and  to  the  surprise  of  every  one.  Dr. 
Lester  rose  to  his  feet,  with  the  evident  intention  of 
addressing  the  company.  Such  action  was  so  foreign 
to  the  ordinary  habits  of  this  quiet  and  retiring  gen- 
tleman that  every  one  stopped  talking,  and  every  eye 
was  fixed  upon  him.  Unaccustomed  as  he  was  to 
addressing  even  the  smallest  assembly,  he  did  not,  on 
this  occasion,  hesitate,  nor  show  the  slightest  discom- 
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posore.  Either  the  potent  spirit  of  the  rich  wine,  or 
the  concentrated  emotions  of  a  lifetime,  a£fected  him. 
He  spoke  with  strength  and  earnestness. 

''My  friends,^  he  said,  ''do  not  commiserate  Major 
Claverden.  He  has  nothing  to  regret.  He  has  not 
foiled.  The  true  wine  of  Bald  Hill  is  a  thing  of 
reality.  It  exists.  Noble,  generous,  and  rare,  it  flows 
in  the  veins  of  his  daughter  Ardis.'' 

A  round  of  applause  broke  from  the  company  as  the 
doctor  sat  down,  and,  without  a  word,  Major  Claverden 
warmly  grasx)ed  him  by  the  hand.  A  moment  after- 
wards Ardis  stepped  quickly  to  the  doctor's  side,  and; 
stooping,  kissed  him. 
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